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FOREWORD 


There  are  three  reasons  for  my  writing  this  chronicle.  First,  I  find 
myself  in  possession  of  some  old  ledgers  with  a  great  many  blank  pages 
in  them, — an  open  and  shut  invitation  for  me  to  go  to  work ;  second, 
I  am  seventy-six  years  old  and  have  done  a  lot  of  living  and  want  to 
tell  about  it ;  last,  and  most  important,  I  want  to  put  down  upon 
paper,  for  the  sake  of  the  young  people  of  my  family,  all  I  know  of 
our  ancestors. 

These  facts  are  obtained  from  old  Bible  records,  old  diaries,  old 
letters,  and  scribbled  notations  of  conversations  held  with  a  grand¬ 
mother  and  other  relatives  much  older  than  I. 

From  this  source  I  follow  the  course  of  my  own  life  as  it  meandered 
down  the  years,  hoping  the  narrative  may  be  somewhat  interesting  and 
informative  to  those  who  come  after  me. 

Florence  McGraw  McRaven 


Santa  Barbara,  California. 
October  19,  1953 
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CHAPTER  ONE 

Papa's  *  People 


My  great-grandfather,  William  McGraw,  came  from  Ireland.  His 
wife,  my  great-grandmother  McGraw,  was  English.  Her  family  name 
was  Muse.  She  had  two  brothers,  Daniel  and  Wes  Muse. 

According  to  information  given  me  by  my  grandmother  and  my 
aunt,  Mary  McGraw  Morton,  who  was  born  in  1844,  there  was  a 
land  grant  to  the  Muse  family  from  the  Grown  of  England.  Many 
years  ago  an  English  barrister  wrote  the  heirs  in  America  concerning 
this  grant,  but,  in  so  far  as  I  know,  none  of  them  went  back  to 
establish  their  claim. 

I  am  not  clear  as  to  the  number  of  children  in  the  family  of  my 
great-grandparents  McGraw,  nor  in  what  part  of  the  United  States 
they  first  lived.  Presumably  there  was  a  large  family  of  boys  and  they 
settled  in  the  state  of.  Pennsylvania.  However,  I  am  definite  that  two 
McGraw  brothers,  Matt  and  William  Pinkney,  traveled  South  when 
quite  young  men.  Matt  went  on  to  Texas  and  W.  P.  stayed  in  Missis¬ 
sippi.  There  were  two  sisters,  also,  who  lived  in  Mississippi,  Amelia 
McGraw  and  Mrs.  Sebe  Harrison  of  Hickory  Flat. 

My  grandfather  McGraw,  William  Pinkney,  was  born  in  1822. 

My  grandmother  McGraw  was  Elizabeth  Mahalia  Woolverton  and 
was  born  in  1818.  When  she  was  fourteen  years  old  she  married  a 
young  man  by  the  name  of  Hanks.  She  was  fifteen  years  of  age  when 
her  first  child,  Julius  Washington  Hanks  was  born.  Two  years  later 
she  had  a  second  son,  Joshua.  While  Joshua  was  a  tiny  baby  her 
husband  died. 

An  eighteen-year-old  widow  in  a  thinly  settled  country  at  a  time 
when  there  were  few  ways  for  a  woman  to  earn  a  living,  must  have 
found  the- going  very  hard.  Yet,  for  four  years  my  grandmother  carried 
on  single  handed  and  maintained  herself  and  her  children. 

I  never  knew  these  half-uncles  of  mine,  but  have  always  loved  the 
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stout-hearted  little  boys  and  their  stout-hearted  little  mother,  who 
taught  them  to  depend  upon  themselves,  to  serve  God,  and  never 
be  afraid. 

When  Julius  was  about  six  years  old  he  arose  one  dark,  cold  night 
and,  with  his  mother,  went  out  to  chase  away  some  kind  of  animal 
that  was  disturbing  their  live  stock.  The  next  moning  they  discovered 
panther  tracks  all  around  the  enclosure.  But  the  cow  and  calf  were 
safe. 

Joshua  died  from  illness  brought  on  by  exposure  while  serving  as  a 
Confederate  soldier  in  the  war  between  the  states.  Julius  was  killed 
by  a  Negro  just  after  the  close  of  the  war. 

This  was  one  of  many  such  assassinations  which  occurred  when  the 
South  was  in  a  disorganized  and  chaotic  state ;  when  President  Lincoln 
had  met  his  tragic  end ;  when  “Carpet  Baggers”, — newly  appointed 
Government  agents,  were  moving  in  from  north  of  the  Mason  and 
Dixon  Line  with  their  possessions  in  bags  made  of  carpet  cloth,  to 
take  over  state  government  of  the  subdued  but  still  rebellious  Old 
South.  ' 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  bred  and  born  in 
secrecy,  silently  rose  from  the  wreckage  and  became  a  mighty  force 
of  protection  to  the  defenseless, — especially  to  the  women  of  the 
fallen  Confederacy. 

My  father  was  one  of  the  young  men  who  met  in  secret  sessions 
and  rode  at  night  in  orderly,  silent  array  to  execute  justice.  To  avoid 
recognition  and  retaliation  these  young  men  covered  themselves  in 
uniform  garbs  of  white.  Even  the  identity  of  their  horses  was  obscured 
by  the  same  white  covering. 

During  these  first  years  when  the  South  was  gasping  for  the  breath 
of  survival,  when  the  law-making  bodies  and  the  courts  were  con¬ 
sidered  but  a  larce,  the  KKK  was  an  underlying,  stabilizing  power 
to  be  relied  upon. 

Many  years  before  the  war  between  the  states,  my  grandmother 
was  living  near  the  road  over  which  the  Indians  were  moved  from 
that  part  of  the  country  on  toward  the  West. 

She  told  me  of  the  long,  heart-breaking  lines  that  slowly  filed  past. 
Week  after  week  she  watched  them  go  by.  The  old  and  the  sick  and 
the  faint, — all  who  were  not  able  to  keep  the  pace,  were  abandoned 
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along  the  way.  Often  one  would  be  placed  in  a  hollow  log  and  left 
to  die. 

i  .  .  * 

The  evacuation  of  the  Red  Man  before  the  vanguard  of  white  , 
settlement  and  industrial  and  farming  development  left  its  trail  of 
tears  and  suffering  to  the  Mississippi  River  and  across  the  Territory 
of  Arkansas  into  the  Indian  Territory,  now  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 

When  Grandma  was  twenty-two  years  old  she  married  my  Grand¬ 
father  who  was  then  eighteen  years  old.  As  I  remember  Grandpa, 
he  was  a  big  man  with  a  positive,  dominating  manner.  I  was  afraid 
of  him. 

Grandma  was  little  and  quiet  and  quick  and  efficient.  She  had 
.  red  hair  and  fair  skin.  She  was  less  than  five  feet  tall  and  eighty-five 
pounds  was  a  good  weight  for  her.  She  was  the  mother  of  nine 
children,  eight  of  whom  she  reared. 

She  spun  the  thread  from  wool  and  cotton  raised  on  their  place, 
wove  the  cloth  on  a  hand  loom,  and  sewed  by  hand  most  of  the 
clothing  worn  by  her  family.  She  spun  and  wove  bed  linen  and 
coverlets  and  blankets.  She  pieced  quilts  out  of  left-overs  and  carded 
the  cotton  bats  with  which  to  pad  them,  then  quilted  them.  She 
spun  the  yarn  and  knitted  the  socks  and  stockings  for  her  family.  She 
cooked  three  square  meals  a  day,  and  did  the  family  wash  with  soap 
which  she  herself  had  manufactured. 

Lye  for  the  soap  was  made  by  seeping  water  through  wood  ashes. 
This  was  cooked  down  with  old  grease  into  a  reddish,  jelly-like  sub¬ 
stance  which  surely  took  the  dirt  out, — -and  nearly  took  the  skin  off' 
one’s  hands. 

Every  home  had  its  covered  ash  hopper  in  the  back  yard  where  the 
ashes  from  the  fireplace  were  saved  against  soap  making  time. 

Of  course,  Grandma  did  not  carry  all  this  load  alone  for  long. 
As  the  daughters  grew  up  they  helped  in  every  way,  in  the  spinning 
and  the  weaving  and  the  sewing  and  the  cooking. 

Grandma  also  went  to  church,  and  visited  her  neighbors.  There, 
usually  was  a  gentle  horse  for  her  to  ride.  She  said  when  Grandpa 
was  around  the  house  she  did  not  bother  to  lead  the  horse  to  the 
mounting  block..  He  would  just  pick  her  up  and  put  her  on  the 
side  saddle,  then  put  the  baby  in  her  lap  and  the  next-to-the-baby 
up  behind  her,  and  away  she  would  go. 
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Always  she  kept  her  knitting  close  at  hand.  It  she  visited  a  friend 
in  walking  distance  she  canied  her  ball  ot  yarn  in  her  apron  pocket 
and  knitted  as  she  walked  along  the  road,  knitted  as  she  sat  and  talked, 
and  knitted  as  she  walked  back  home. 

Grandma  visited  me  after  1  was  married  and  had  two  children  of 
my  own.  She  was  then  eighty-five  years  old  and  was  still  busy  with 
hei  hands  and  her  kindly  thought  tor  others.  “Little  Grandma”  as 
we  called  her,  was  precious— an  abiding  inspiration  and  a  challenge 
to  me  all  my  life. 

The  McGraw  family  record  printed  in  the  back  of  this  volume 
gives  the  lull  names  and  the  birth  dates  of  all  the  children  in  this 
lamily.  Also,  all  the  marriage  names  and  dates,  except  that  of  the 
youngest  daughter,  Julia.  She  married  a  Mr.  Kiester  and  reared  one 
son,  McFelton  Kiester. 

Aly  father,  Daniel  Mmidock  MicGraw,  was  born  in  AIississippi  a 
little  southeast  of  Memphis  on  January  22,  1850.  He  was  the  only 
boy  in  the  family,  after  his  two  half-brothers  were  gone,  and  was  the 
pride  of  his  parents  and  sisters.  They  called  him  “Buddy.”  He  was 
doubtless  named  for  his  kinsman,  Daniel  Muse.  Murdock  is  also  a 
family  name  from  further  back. 

Papa’s  sons  and  grandsons  regarded  him  so  highly  that  his  name, 
Daniel,  has  been  passed  down  the  line  to  the  present, — the  fifth, 
geneiation.  Flieie  are  six  Daniels.  A  son,  I  homas  Daniel  j  grandson, 
Harvey  Daniel  McGraw ;  great-grandson,  Harvey  Daniel  McGraw ; 
gi  eat-gi  andson,  Daniel  Saxon  McKaven  ■  great-grandson,  Daniel 
Claud  Sullivan,  and  great-great-grandson,  Timothy  Daniel  McGraw. 

My  giandfathei  M^cGiaw  loved  liejuor  and  fine  horses.  He  was 
proud  ot  his  thoroughbreds  and  perhaps  found  them  more  remuner¬ 
ative  than  good  crops. 

Once  when  he  was  “in  his  cups”  he  had  Papa,  who  was  just  a  slip 
of  a  boy,  showing  oil  his  horses  to  some  friends.  In  obedience,  Papa 
would  put  the  horse  through  his  gaits,  run  him  at  utmost  speed, 
jump  lences  and  ditches,  and  risk  breaking  his  own  neck  every  minute. 

Grandma  watched  lrom  the  porch  until  Papa  dismounted  while 
another  horse  was  saddled,  then  she  called  him  to  her  and  said  : 
“Buddy,  when  you  start  riding  again  you  keep  going  and  don’t  you 
come  back  here  until  you  think  your  Pa’s  sober.”  Papa  got  home  very 
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late  that  night.  All  was  quiet.  By  morning  Grandpa  had  slept  it  off 
and  was  his  genial  self  again. 

My  Grandfather  McGraw  served  in  Company  E,  3rd  Mississippi 
Cavalry,  during  the  entire  war  between  the  states.  It  was  on  his 
record  that  I  was  received  into  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy  many,  many  years  later. 

My  father  was  just  a  boy  during  those  bloody  four  years,  1861- 
1865,  but  he  was  a  hot  headed  rebel. 

Along  toward  the  end  of  the  struggle  when  the  South  was  starved 
.out  and  whipped  to  her  knees,  Papa  became  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  the  conquering  hero.  He  slipped  away  from  home  and  enlisted. 

Perhaps  lie  did  not  have  to  lib  too  much  about  his  age  for  soldiers 
were  desperately  needed.  His  buddy  in  this  venture  was  Harvey 
McRaven,  a  boy  about  his  own  age  and  his  constant  companion. 

Phcy  joined  up  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  running  the  udamyankees 
back  to  where  they  came  from.” 

As  soon  as  their  parents  learned  of  this  they  had  the  enlistments 
annulled,  and  those  two  fil teen-year-old  firebrands  were  sent  back 
to  help  keep  the  home  fires  burning  until  the  men  in  the  families 
returned, — if  they  were  destined  to  return. 
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CHAPTER  TWO 


Mamma's  People 


originally  Babbling  and  was  gradually  shortened  to  Babb. 

My  gr  cat  grandmother  Babb  was  a  Miss  Cook.  She  was  of  English 
birth  and,  according  to  information  given  me  by  my  aunt  Bessie 


Babta,  was  closely  related  to  Captain  James  Cook,  the  renowned 


navigator  and  explorer  who,  while  on  his  three  voyages  around  the 


most  important  island  possessions. 

My  grandfather,  Josephus  Cook  Babb,  was  born  in  South  Carolina 
in  1824.  From  what  I  can  gather  he  was  a  clashing,  handsome  and 


talented  young  man  who  swept  the  beautiful  and  aristocratic  Emily 


Rodgers,  my  grandmother,  off  her  feet.  They  were  married  when  quite 
young  in  the  antebellum,  South  Carolina  home  of  the  Rodgers  family. 
Grandpa  Babb  conducted  a  school  in  Greenville,  South  Carolina 


during  his  earlier  years,  but  finally  settled  in  Byhalia,  Mississippi,  lie 
continued  to  teach  until  the  war  between  the  states  became  a  certainty 
and  he  joined  the  Confederate  army.  He  was  a  high  degree  Mason. 
Grandma,  also,  had  a  wife’s  degree, — now  known  as  the  Eastern  Star. 


Grandpa  Babb  had  a  brother,  T.  J.  Babb,  M.D.,  who  practiced 


medicine  in  his  part  of  the  state  for  fifty-three  years.  He  also  was  a 


Mason  and  was  buried  with  Masonic  honors.  Then  there  was  a 
half-brother,  John  Glen  of  Atlanta,  Georgia.  According  to  Aunt 
Bessie’s  last  letter  to  me,  John  Glen’s  portrait  hangs  in  Atlanta’s 
Hall  of  Fame. 

Grandma  Babb’s  family, — the  Rodgers  family,  also  moved  from 
South  Carolina  to  Mississippi,  presumably  about  the  time  she  and  my 
grandfather  left  their  native  state. 

My  great-grandfather,  James  Saxon  Rodgers,  was  born  in  1792. 

My  great-grandmother,  Emily  Ware  Rodgers,  was  born  in  1804. 
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There  were  twelve  children  born  and  reared  in  this  family.  My 
grandmother  Babb  being  one  of  the  older  ones.  She  was  born  in  1828. 

I  once  wrote  my  great-uncle,  Albert  Saxon  Rodgers,  lor  some 
family  data  to  assist  me  in  establishing  my  right  to  membership  in 
one  of  the  most  exclusive  women’s  organizations  in  the  country.  In 
leply  to  my  request  he  wrote,  among  other  things: 

“Our  great-grandfather,  William  Ware,  was  a  Colonel  during  the 
Revolutionary  War.  He  was  my  mother’s  grandfather.  On  father’s 
side  (Rodgers)  there  was  a  Nash  and  a  Saxon,  both  served  in  Wash¬ 
ington’s  army.  My  mother  also  had  a  great-uncle,  Richardson,  I 
have  forgotten  his  given  name,  but  he  was  an  officer  under 
Washington. 

“My  father,  James  Saxon  Rodgers,  served  during  the  year  of  1812 
and  for  same  received  four  warrants.  Each  warrant  was  for  160 
acres  in  this  state.” 

Uncle  Albert  was  living  in  Arkansas  at  the  time  he  wrote  this  letter, 
so,  I  presume  that  the  warrants  were  for  land  in  Arkansas.  He  also 
was  speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  his  own  generation,  in  giving 
past  family  history.  This  would  make  Colonel  William  Ware  of  the 
Revolution  my  great-great-great  grandfather. 

My  great-uncle,  James  Rodgers  (Uncle  Jim),  a  brother  of  Albert  S. 
Rodgers,  served  in  the  9th  Mississippi  Regiment  under  General  Braig. 
After  the  first  year  of  the  war,  he  made  up  his  own  Company  of 
which  he  was  Captain.  His  Company  Was  under  Colonel  Benton,  34th 
Mississippi  Regiment.  The  sons  and  sons-in-law  ol  my  great  grand¬ 
parents,  Rodgers,  served  in  the  army  ol  the  Confederacy. 

The  Rodgers  family  were  cotton  farmers.  I  do  not  know  the  extent 
of  the  plantation  in  acres,  but  I  remember  my  mother  saying  that 
Grandfather  Rodgers  owned  one  hundred  slaves  just  before  the  war 
“broke  out.” 

Southern  land  owners  were,  for  the  most  part,  cultured,  educated 
people.  They  treated  their  .slaves  with  consideration, — if  not  for  a 
humane  reason  then  because  there  was  an  investment  involved.  An 
able-bodied  Negro  man  was- worth  about  one  thousand  dollars  on  the 
market,  according  to  my  mother’s  memory.  The  slaves  were  not 
ever  worked,  they  were  plentifully  led  on  common,  nutritious  food 
and  adequately  clothed  and  housed. 
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Seldom  were  they  indulged  in  luxuries,  excepting  special  occasions. 
Christinas  morning  they  would  appear  at  the  back  door  of  the  ‘  ‘Big 
House,”  each  with  his  battered  old  hat  in  his  hands,  bowing  and 
grinning,  to  receive  his  gift  and  his  measure  of  the  makings  of  a 
Christmas  toddy  or  eggnog. 

Christmas  Holiday  lasted  as  long  as,  the  Yule  Log  burned  in  the 

i  * 

master’s  fireplace.  To  make  sure  that  it  would  not  burn  away  too 
fast  the  log  was  given  special  treatment.  First  the  Negroes  would 
1  ell  a  large  green  tree, — one  known  to  be  slow  to  burn,  then  they 
would  cut  a  section  the  proper  length  and  as  large  as  would  go  in 
the  fireplace, — and  the  chimneys  were  built  large  with  cavernous 
fireplaces.  After  this,  they  would  submerge  it  in  water  and  let  it  soak 
for  about  two  weeks, — until  Christmas  Eve.  It  was  then  brought  in 
and  placed  as  a  back-log  and  a  fire  lighted  in  front  of  it. 

Often  tire  Yule  Log  lasted  until  after  New  Year’s  Day  during  which 
time  there  would  be  singing  and  dancing  and  fiddling  and  visiting 
among  the  Negroes,— first  in  one  cabin  and  then  in  another. 

The  young  people  of  Mamma’s  generation  were  not  allowed  to  read 


Harriett  Beecher  Stowe’s  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  because  it  was  “a  gross 
exaggeration,  full  of  prejudice,  and  without  factual  foundation.” 

However,  from  my  mature,  standpoint,  1  cannot  understand  how  a 
Christian  people  tolerated  human  slavery  as  long  as  they  did.  1  think 
they  considered  the  Negro  as  an  untamed  savage  (which  he  was  when 
the  slave  trade  began  in  our  land)  who  was  not  capable  of  taking 
care  of  himself  and  not  intellectual  enough  to  learn.  And  we  can’t 
get  away  from  the  fact  that  being  his  master  proved  profitable  to  the 
plantation  operators. 

When  Emily  Rodgers  and  her  husband,  Josephus  Cook  Babb,  had 
established  a  home  in  Mississippi,  her  parents,  to  assist  them  in  getting 
a  start,  gave  them  four  slaves.  One  of  these  was  a  steady,  dependable 
woman  who  did  the  cooking  and  kept  the  house.  As  the  babies  arrived 
she  mothered  them  with  genuine  affection,  and  she  adored  “Miss 


Em’ly”. 


Six  children  were  born  to  my  grandparents,  Babb.  Aunt  Annie, 
the  oldest,  born  in  1852;  my  mother,  Catherine  Ophelia,  1 854- ; 
Emily,  about  1856;  then  followed  Lucy  Manette  (Grandfather 
Babb  was  a  great  admirer  of  Charles  Dickens)  ;  Thomas  J.,  the  only 
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boy,  and  Aunt  Bessie  who  was  born  in  1866.  I  never  knew  my  grand¬ 
father  Babb  and  remember  my  grandmother  Babb  only  slightly. 

Papa  and  Mamma,  grew  up  in  neighboring  counties,  but  did  not 
meet  until  a  short  time  before  they  were  married.  Forty  or  fifty  miles 
was  a  vast  distance  in  those  pre-railroad  days.  Freight  was  moved  by 
ox-teams  yoked  to  heavy,  steel-tired  wagons,  and  the  fastest  mode  of 
passenger  travel  was  by  horse-drawn  carriage. 

The  twenty-five  miles  from  Byhalia  to  Memphis  was  a  three-day’s 
trip.  Mamma  told  us  how  they  traveled  over  a  road  made  of  logs 
placed  across  the  cut-out  trail, — a  “corduroy  road.”  It  required  a 
whole  day  to  make  the  journey  to  Memphis.  The  second  day  was 
for  shopping,  and  the  third  day  they  returned  home. 

My  parents  remembered  the  war  between  the  states  as  a  nightmare 
of  suffering  and  privation-  But  the  tales  Mamma  often  told  us  of 
“Grandpappy’s  niggers”  and  the  good  times  ol  the  old  times,  and  of 
all  her  experiences  during  the  war,  left  us  feeling  that  she  had  come 
from  an  enchanted  land.  It  was  even  thrilling  to  hear  her  tell  how 
the  Yankee  soldiers  would  swarm  over  their  place,  take  all  the  lood 
from  the  smokehouse  and  the  cellar,  shoot  the  chickens  and  the  calves 
and  the  hogs  and  leave  them  lying  where  they  fell. 

Her  father  was  at  the  front,  and  as  the  Goniederacy  weakened  the 
Negroes  left  them.  My  grandmother  Babb  who  never  before  had 
known  what  want  and  hardship  meant,  found  herself  alone  with  her 
brood  of  little  ones  working  desperately  to  raise  food  enough  to  keep 
them  from  starving.  Usually  there  would  be  a  grapevine  message  that 
the  “Yanks  are  coming!”  and  she  would  dig  holes  and  bury  the  food 
in  the  ground  and  camouflage  the  spots  with  brush  piles.  Her  horse 
and  cow  she  tied  up  in  a  thicket  of  undergrowth  far  from  the  beaten 
path. 

The  time  came  when  they  did  not  even  have  salt, — some 
of  those  erstwhile  well-to-do  families,  d  hey  dug  up  the  earthen 
floors  of  the  smokehouses  where  the  salt  had  dropped  from  the  meat 
hung  there  to  cure  in  hickory  smoke,  in  days  gone  by,  and  extracted 
the  salt  from  the  dirt. 

I  never  quite  understood  how  they  did  this,  but  it  is  my  impression 
that  they  put  the  dirt  in  water  and  stirred  it  thoroughly,  then  strained 
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the  water  of!  and  boiled  it  to  purify  it,  and  used  the  salt  water  to 
season  their  food. 

There  was  no  coffee  to  be  had.  The  older  people  parched  dried 
okra  seed  and  put  them  through  the  coffee  grinder  and  made  them¬ 
selves  a  dark  looking  beverage  in  lieu  of  coffee.  For  sweetening,  they 
made  molasses  from  sorghum  cane. 

When  my  grandfather  Babb  returned  from  the  war  he  taught  school, 
did  land  surveying  and  farmed.  My  mother  showed  literary  talent  and 
he  took  great  pride  in  teaching  her.  After  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  November  of  18G6,  the  Masonic  Order  financed  my  mother’s 
education  in  the  Byhalia  Female  Institute. 

Some  of  Mamma’s  school  dresses  were  made  of  her  mother’s  old 
brocaded  silk  ball  gowns.  She  said  she  felt  so  ashamed  to  wear  them 
because  some  of  the  girls  whose  fathers  were  making  money  again, 
had  new  calico  di  esses  to  wear.  But  her  mother,  being  a  widow,  could 
not  afford  calico. 

Ibis  school  was  presided  over  by  a  Mrs.  Echols  who  gave  her  pupils 
a  thorough  foundation  ior  continuous  learning.  My  mother  was  not 
only  one  ol  the  best  informed  women  I  ever  knew, — on  fundamental 
subjects,  but  she  was  the  most  brilliant  woman  I  ever  knew.  She  never 
ceased  to  study  and  read  and  learn. 
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CHAPTER  THREE 


Papa  and  Mamma  and  The  Homestead 

Daniel  Murdock  McGravv  and  Catherine  Ophelia  Babb  were 
married  at  Byhalia,  Mississippi  on  January  22,  1872.  This  was  Papa’s 
twenty-second  birthday.  Mamma  was  just  a  little  past  seventeen.  They 
stood,  surrounded  by  their  friends  and  families,  in  the  parlor  of  her 
widowed  mother’s  home  and  repeated  vows  kept  sacred  by  both  until 
death  claimed  them  nearly  fit ty-five  years  later. 

they  had  the  courage  ol  the  youth  of  reconstruction  days — to  be 
married  and  start  out  with  nothing  of  their  own  but  ideals  and  hopes 
and  devotion  to  one  another. 

Papa  was,  by  nature,  a  hard  worker.  Pie  had  a  little  mercantile 
business  when  they  were  married.  He  also  had  a  partner  whom  he 
trusted  but  who  was  not  trustworthy.  Papa  lost  his  share  of  the  store 
to  his  partner.  Then  he  rented  land  and  farmed  and,  somehow,  kept 
the  wolf  from  his  door.  He  was  rich  in  one  way.  He  had  many  friends 
for  he  was  friendly  toward  everyone. 

Their  first  child  was  born  December  15,  1872, — Percival  Pinkney. 
What  a  name  to  give  a  defenseless  infant!  But  we  always  called  him 
Brother. 

Brother  married  Pearl  Lawson  in  1896.  Iiis  second  wife  was  Nancy 
Steele  whom  he  married  in  1908.  Pie  had  no  children. 

Two  years  alter  Brother,  a  second  son  came  along, — Frederick 
Josephus,  born  November  1,  1874. 

Fred  married  Ruth  McRaven,  my  husband’s  sister.  They  had  two 
sons,  James  Percival  and  Harvey  Daniel.  Also  he  and  Ruth  reared 
an  adopted  daughter,  Sarah  Catherine. 

On  May  11,  1877  I  was  born,  Florence  Emily,  in  Tate  County, 
Mississippi  near  Grandpa  McG raw’s  place.  Brother  and  Fred  had  been 
born  in  Byhalia,  Marshall  County.  I  was  named  for  my  mother’s  first 
doll,  Florence,  and  for  my  great-grandmother  Rodgers,  my  grand¬ 
mother  Babb  and  my  aunt,  Emily. 

Cll 
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On  the  morning  of  my  advent  Papa  was  out  in  the  field  replanting 
his  .  cotton  which  the  high  water  had  washed  away;  when  they  sent 
for  him  to  come  in.  Grandma  McGraw  was  with  Mamma— and  the 
family  doctor.  Early  that  morning  Grandpa  had  killed  and  dressed 
a  lamb.  I  was  born  at  eleven  o’clock.  At  noon  they  served  dinner 
which  consisted  of  green  peas  and  new  potatoes  out  of  the  garden,  and 
leg  of  lamb.  Mamma  said  she  ate  heartily  and  felt  fine.  I  weighed 
ten  pounds. 

It  must  have  been  pretty  rugged  for  my  parents, — :battling  always 
against  hard  times  and  penury,  with  a  fast  increasing  family. 


At  any  rate  they  decided  they  could  do  better  in  a  new  country, 
west  ot  the  Mississippi, — in  a  younger  state,  one  not  so  devastated 
and  embittered  by  war.  They  wanted  to  move  to  Arkansas. 

Grandpa  thought  it  was  a  crazy  move. 

“Away  over  there  in  Arkansas?”  he  said.  “Why  there’s  nothing- 
over  there  but  wild  animals  and  cut-throats.  Get  in  the  swamps, 
you’ll  die  of.  malaria.  Get  in  the  mountains  and  you’ll  starve  to  death.” 
But  he  talked  to  no  avail  and  Papa  went. 

Early  in  the  year  of  1878  my  father  stepped  from  a  little  cinder¬ 
throwing,  slow-moving,  jerking,  clanging  railroad  train  onto  the 
station  platform  at  Ozark  and  viewed  a  country  that  gripped  and  held 
him  as  long  as  he  lived.  Ozark  faces  the  Arkansas  river  and  backs  up 
toward  the  foothills  of  the  Ozark  mountains. 

I  his  was  five  or  six  years  after  trains  began  operating  between 
Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  “Depending  upon  the  weather.”  The 
railroad  company  really  advertised  its  schedule  in  a  Little  Rock 
publication,  to  depart  at  a  certain  time  for  a  certain  destination 
provided  it  was  not  raining. 

Papa  arrived  in  Arkansas  with  sixty  dollars  in  his  pockets,  and  that 
was  all  he  had.  There  was  no  immediate  prospect  for  any  more.  He 
had  left  Mamma  and  us  three  little  ones  with  his  parents  until  he  could 
send  lor  us.  He  soon  made  friends,  real  friends.  They  were  a  kindly, 


understanding  people,  not  counting  time  nor  trouble  in  serving  one 
another. 

In  a  very  short  time  Papa  had  filed  papers  for  homesteading  land 
sixteen  miles  north  ol  Ozark  on  Mulberry  Mountain,  about  where 
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the  little  city  of  Cass  is  now  located, — a  country  that  was  and  is 
unsurpassed  for  beauty. 

Papa  was  the  kind  to  act  promptly.  Very  soon  he  had  a  log  cabin 
on  his  newly  acquired  land.  There  was  a  big  fireplace  in  one  end  and 
a  window  with  a  shutter,  no  glass,  in  the  other.  A  door  to  replace 
the  deerskin  hanging  came  later. 

Mamma’s  journey  from  North  Mississippi  to  Northwest  Arkansas 
with  her  infant  daughter  and  two  very  little  boys,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1878  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  major  undertakings  of  her  life. 

First  she  must  travel  to  Memphis  in  a  buggy,  then  across  the  big 
river  on  a  ferry  boat,  thence  to  Little  Rock  in  the  same  kind  of  day 
coach  in  which  Papa  had  preceded  her.  Hours  and  hours  of  humping 
along  and  waiting  at  way  stations  and  on  side  tracks.  Then  a  half 
a  night’s  tiresome  wait  in  the  dirty  little  depot  at  Argenta,- — now 
North  Little  Rock.  At  that  time  it  was  one  of  the  toughest  places 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  It  was  dangerous  for  one  to  display  as  much 
as  ten  dollars — not  that  Mamma  had  much  to  display. 

With  primitive  accommodations  for  keeping  us  half-way  clean  and 
with  questionable  drinking  water,  it  is  a  wonder  that  she  got  through 
with  the  three  of  us  alive.  Finally  she  entrained  for  Ozark  and  was 
gradually,  slowly  moving  forward  toward  her  beloved  Dan. 

Before  Mamma  left  on  her  journey  my  grandparents  McGraw 
packed  and  shipped  some  of  their  household  goods, — bedding  and 
other  necessities,  to  assist  “Buddy  and  Kate”  in  getting  settled  in 
that  wild  country. 

Grandma  wanted  to  put  in  some  preserved  fruits,  but  Grandpa 
said  No.  Nothing  breakable.  However,  he  left  her  alone  with  the 
things  for  a  few  minutes.  She  quickly  put  a  blue  Chinese  jar,  sealed 
and  full  of  peach  preserves,  in  the  feather  bed  and  had  it  tied  up  and 
in  the  box  before  he  got  back.  That  is  one  of  the  things  I  admired 
about  Grandma,  in  an  emergency  she  used  her  own  good  judgment 
without  deflating  Grandpa’s  ego. 

Mamina,  said  when  she  opened  that  jar  after  they  were  settled  in 
the  wilderness  and  before  any  garden  or  fruit  was  growing  around 
them,  that  it  was  the  greatest  treat  one  could  imagine. 

The  Blue  Jar  seemed  to  have  a  charmed  life.  It  was  used  constantly 
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in  our  big  family  through  many  years  and  was  never  so  much  as 
cracked  or  chipped.  After  I  was  married  my  parents  gave  it  to  me. 
When  my  daughter  married  I  gave  it  to  her.  I  know  it  to  be  well 
over,  a  hundred'  years  old.  Aunt  Mary,  Papa’s  oldest  sister,  told  me 
it  was  one  of  her  first  recollections.  When  I  visit  my  daughter,  I 
see  the  Blue  Jar  smiling  down  at  me  from  a  protected  nook  on  her 
topmost  shelf. 

Papa  could  not  afford  to  spend  all  his  time  on  his  place.  He  cleared 
and  improved  the  homestead  according  to  requirements  but,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  family  had  to  eat.  So,  he  got  a  job  as  farm  laborer 
down  on  Mulberry  creek.  He  was  paid  fifty  cents  per  day.  It  was  the 
busy  season  and  he  would  leave  home  early  Monday  morning,  walk 
many  miles  to  his  job,  put  in  a  full  week  and  walk  back  home  on 
Saturday  night. 

The  very  first  incident  of  my  life  that  I  really  remember  was  one 
Saturday  evening  when  Papa  was  due  to  arrive  home.  Mamma  took 
us  children  and  hid  in  the  bushes  behind  the  cabin.  She  told  us  to  be 
very  still  and  let  Papa  hunt  for  us  when  he  came.  I  was  excited  over 
the  game  and  was  as  still  as  the  others  until  I  heard  his  footsteps,  then 
1  screamed  with  delight  and  brought  him  to  our  hiding  place — with 
his  arms  wide  open.  How  he  could  laugh ! 

The  fireplace  was  Mamma’s  kitchen  range.  She  cooked  on  live 
coals  pulled  out  on  the  stone  hearth,  and  kept  her  supplies  in  a  box 
in  the  chimney  corner.  Among  the  scant  furnishings  was  a  trundle 
bed, — a  little  low  bed  that  was  pushed  under  the  big  bed  during  the 
day  and  pulled  out  for  little  ones  to  sleep  on  at  night. 

There  were  seats  (home  made  chairs,  I  think,  with  hickory 
split  bottoms)  for  Mamma  took  pupils  for  a  time— a  kind  of  private 
school  in  that  mountain  cabin.  The  children  came  from  remote  places. 
Our  nearest  neighbor  was  a  mile  distant. 

Later,  Papa  built  a  “lean-to”  for  a  kitchen.  It  had  no  floor  except 
the  hard-packed  dirt.  One  night  they  heard  a  noise  in  the  kitchen 
and  Papa  got  up  to  investigate.  He  found  a  big  fat  ’possum  making 
himself  at  home.  He  grabbed  the  first  thing  at  hand  for  a  weapon 
and  killed  the  ’possum  but  broke  our  only  skillet  on  him. 

After  clearing,  and  grubbing  out  undergrowth,  Papa  broke  his  new 
ground  with  a  team  composed  of  a  big  white  ox  and  a  tan  colored 
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bull  yoked  together, — slow  but  sure.  Horses  and  nudes  were  not 
plentiful  in  the  mountains  and  were  too  expensive.  Cattle  were  cheap. 

Flour  was  a  great  luxury.  Our  bread  was  made  of  corn  coarsely 
ground  into  meal.  Once  in  a  while  there  was  flour  lot  hot  biscuits, 
and  cake  and  pies  which  were  sweetened  with  sorghum  molasses. 

Felkcr’s  Mill  was  built  over  Mulberry  Creek  and  was  powered  by 
an  immense  water  wheel.  It  was  a  day’s  journey  to  the  mill  and. back 
with  corn  to  be  ground.  The  stony  road  was  hard  on  the  oxen  s  feet. 
The  tan  bull,  especially,  could  hardly  hobble  along  by  the  time  they 
had  hauled  the  wagon  back  up  the  mountain. 

Faint  memories  of  those  very  early  days  are  with  me  yet,  the 
wolves  howling  at  night,  but  always  they  seemed  far  away  ;  Mamma 
grieving  one  morning  because  deer  had  got  in  her  garden  during  the 
night  and  destroyed  the  young  vegetables;  Papa  killing  a  rattle 
snake  right  in  the  path  to  the  spring;  Brother  and  Fred  throwing 
rocks  at  wild  turkeys;  me  climbing  up  the  log  wall  outside  the  door 
until  I  was  on  a  level  with  Papa’s  face  as  he  stood  there,  and  how 
high  I  was. 

My  sister  Mamie, — Mary  Lenore,  was  born  in  this  log  cabin  on  a 
cool  August  morning  when  the  mountain  dew  was  heavy  on  the 
leaves  and  grass.  August  19,  1879. 

Mamie  married  a  teacher,  Conrad  Swearingen,  and  is  the  mother 
of  Katrina  Swearingen  Cade,  Lenore  Swearingen,  and  Lt.  Colonel 
Samuel  Swearingen. 

I  don’t  know  whether  I  remember  the  day  or  just  think  I  do  from 
hearing  them  talk  about  it.  Anyway,  she  arrived  and  remained  with 
us  without  benefit  of  medical  science. 

Our  parents  had  engaged  the  community  midwife  and,  on  this 
morning,  had  sent  Brother  and  Fred  hiking  the  mile  oi  two  to  hei 
house  with  word  that  she  was  to  come  at- once.  The  stork  arrived 
before  she  did,  however,  with  only  Papa  to  do  the  honors. 

Mamma  took  her  first  look  at  her  new  offspring  and  was  horrified 
to  see  the  baby’s  head  and  face  swathed  in  membrane.  She  cried  to 
Papa,  ‘‘Get  that  veil  off  her  face  quick,  so  she  can  breathe.”  Papa, 
white  with  terror,  scoured  her  face  with  his  coat  sleeve,  and  she  cried. 

Among  the  good  friends  Papa  and  Mamma  cultivated  during  their 
first  years  in  Arkansas  were  the  Hulbert  Sadlers.  Mr.  Sadler  had  a 
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well  established  place  on  Big  Mulberry  Greek;  a  farm  and  a  gris 
mill  and  a  cotton  gin. 

Mamma  and  Airs.  Sadler  got  together  on  Sunday  mornings  anc 
held  Sunday  School,  wherever  it  was  most  convenient.  I  can  nevei 
forget  how  Mamma  sang,— sweet  and  strong  and  clear.  That  was 
Sunday  School  lor  me.  1  remember  nothing  else  about  it.  Mamma 
didn’t  stop  at  teaching  the  three  R’s,  she  taught  four.  To  Readin* 
’Ritin’  and  ’Rithmetic  she  added  Religion 

We  children  knew  nothing  of  musical  instruments.  Our  music  was 
the  wind  in  the  trees,  and  the  birds,  and  Mamma’s  singing.  Many, 
many  years  later  while  living  again,  in  memory,  those  new  years  of 

my  hie,  I  put  it  on  paper  as  it  came  back  to  me, — our  evenings 
around  the  cabin  door : 


It  seems  ’twas  always  summer, 

Always  laughter  and  cheer. 

AVe’d  cease  our  play  at  the  close  of  day 
And  watch  the  stars  appear; 


Just  sprawl  about  and  listen 
l  o  the  crickets  chirp  and  chee. 

Papa  sat  there  with  his  feet  on  a  chair, 

So  quiet  and  thoughtful,  he. 

I  here  was  peace  and  joy  and  glory, — - 
A  bit  ol  heaven  set  apart. 

Mamma  would  rest  with  the  babe  on  her  breast 
And  ever  a  song  in  her  heart. 

And  we  settled  into  silence 
As  we  waited  lor  her  song. 

A  tune  would  come  in  a  gentle  hum 

And  swell  into  words,  ere  long ; 

< 

Hymns  of  majesty  and  truth, 

Love  songs  ol  her  girlhood  past, 

As  soft  and  low  as  the  zephyrs  blow, 

Or  full  and  free  as  the  wintry  blast. 
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And  the  night  birds  hushed  their  calling 
As  on  the  air  her  music  rang. 

The  whippoorwill  at  last  was  still, 

In  mute  accord,  when  Mamma  sang. 


When  I’m  weary  of  the  struggle, — 

My  spirit  bowed,  with  drooping  wings, 

I  long  to  lie  ’neath  the  summer  sky 
And  forget  while  Mamma  sings. 

The  first  Christmas  of  my  recollection  was  spent  in  our  log  cabin 
home.  The  day  began  like  a  fairy  tale  come  true.  Before  Papa  . 
had  a  fire  going  we  all  tumbled  out  ol  bed.  I  was  too  excited  to  let 
any  one  button  my  dress  or  lace  my  copper-toed  shoes. 

Sure  enough  Santa. Claus  had  been  there!  In  the  night!  lie  did 
find  our  house!  He  did  come  down  our  chimney!  Oh,  the  wonder  of 
it !  Such  a  thrill  I  have  never  experienced  before  nor  since. 

I  don’t  remember  what  he  brought  the  boys,  but  for  me  there  was 
a  doll.  Not  a  rag  doll,  with  her  lace  marked  on  with  charcoal.  A  china 
doll  with  rosy  cheeks  and  curled  black  hair  painted  on  her  exquisite 
head.  And  a  set  of  little  dishes.  Little  cups  and  plates,  I’d  never 
dreamed  there  were  such  things.  The  .happiness  was  almost  too  much 
lor  me. 

I  was  sitting  on  the  floor  in  heaven  when  a  woman  acquaintance 
of  Mamma’s  came  in.  She  looked  at  me  and  my  treasures  and  said, 
“Where’d  you  git  ’em?”  I  piped  up  with  all  the  fervor  and  delight 
my  heart  could  hold,  ‘"Santa  Claus  brought  ’em  to  me.”  And  she 
said,  “Ah,  there  aint  no  sieh  a ‘person  as  Santa  Claus.  Your  Pa  bought 
’em  ter  you  when  he  went  to  Ozark.  That’s  what  he  went  ler — 
to  git  presents  ler  you  young-uns.”  .  *■ 

To  this  day  I  can  feel  my  utter  disappointment  and  dejection.  The 
bottom  had  fallen  out  of  life  and  carried  me  with  it.  I  tried  to 
hold  on  to  dear  old  Santa,  but  I  couldn’t.  I  believed  the  woman  and 
I  thoroughly  hated  her. 

Good  fairies  and  Santa  Claus  are  'a  part  of  childhood.  They  are 
the  expression  of  childhood’s  pure  imaginings,  and  of  frequent  glimpses 
into  a  state  of  being  far  above  and  beyond  this  mundane  existence. 
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Let  the  little  ones  enjoy  this  beautiful  bubble  until,  in  the  light  ef 
reas'on,  they  see  it  as  it  is,—  a  symbol  of  unselfed  love. 

Papa  finished  what  he  had  to  do  on  his  homestead,  then  we  mover  ; 
down  on  Big  Mulberry  and  lived  on  “OP  man  Turner’s  place,”  wheiv_. 
Papa  farmed  along  the  creek.  We  had  a  better  house  to  live  in,  aiw, 
Mamma  taught  a  regular  school.  That  is,  it  was  regular  for  thos<^ 
parts  at  that  time.  She  hired  a  woman  to  keep  the  house  and  look 
after  Mamie  and  me,  and  Brother  and  Fred  went  to  school  with  her , 

Those  were  homesick  days  for  Mamma,  I  am  sure.  She  talked  u 
jot  about  Mississippi  and  her  mother  and  her  sisters  and  brother.  Papa 
too,  must  often  have  been  discouraged  but  he  never  talked  about  it 
It  was  always  full  steam  ahead  for  Papa. 

Mamie  and  1  got  the  idea  that  “Miss  Sippy”  was  a  person.  There 
was  an  old  side  saddle  in  the  attic  where  we  lived.  We  played  up 
there  a  lot.  Wed  get  on  that  saddle  and  travel  at  an  imaginary  gallop 
lor  a  time,  then  alight  with  happy  greetings, — “Plowdy,  Miss  Sippy!” 
What  -exciting  visits  we  would  have  with  Miss  Sippy  and  all  the 
relatives  before  starting  our  long  horseback  ride  back  home. 

There  are  two  creeks  in  that  section  of  Franklin  County;  Big  Mul¬ 
berry  and  Little  Mulberry.  As  already  stated’  we  lived  on  Big 
Mulberry.  It  is  a  fearsome  stream  as  it  comes  fumbling  out  of  the 
mountains.  By  the  time  it  reaches  the  more  level  country  where  it 
flows  into  the  Arkansas  river,  it  is  a  veritable  river  itself,  which,  today, 
U.  S.  Highway  64  spans  on  concrete  and  steel. 

One  golden  day  in  the  early  autumn,  when  I  was  a  little  past 
five  years  old  and  thought  I  was  a  big  girl,  I  went  through  one  of  the 
deepest  experiences  of  my  life. 

Papa  had  left  early  that  morning  on  a  two-day  horseback  trip  to 
Ozark.  A  thirty-two  mile  journey  over  the  rugged  trail  was  too  much 
ior  both  horse  and  rider,  in  one  day.  That  meant  that  Mamma  and  ’ 
we  children  would  be  alone  until  he  returned  the  following  day. 

'Flic  land  where  we  lived  was  comparatively  level  so  that  the  creek 
widened  out  and  flowed  shallow  just  back  ol  our  place.  It  was  there 
that  the  wagons  and  horses  and  cattle  crossed.  We  waded  and  played 
in  the  water  at  this  ford,  and  Mamma  did  the  family  wash  there. 

She  had  her  tubs  and  wash  board  and  boiling  pot  under  a  sycamore 
tree  near  the  bank  of  the  creek. 
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This  clay,  Brother  and  Fred  wanted  to  go  over  on  the  other  side 
and  get  some  fishing  poles  from  a  cane  brake  they  knew  was  growing 
there.  Mamma  let  them  go,  and  let  me  go  with  them.  She  put 
Mamie’s  little  new  blue  sun-bonnet  on  my  head  and  tied  the  strings, 
under  my  chin. 

When  we  got  to  the  thicket  alter  a  long  walk,  Brother  said  to  me, 
“Now,  Sister,  you  sit  here  on  this  log  and  wait  for  us.  There’s  snakes 
in  there.”  That  horrified  me  and  1  was  glad  to  obey. 

It  was  nice  to  sit  and  rest  for  a  while,  but  soon  the  boys  were  so 
far  away  I  could  not  see  them  nor  hear  them  talking,  and  loneliness 
began-  to  close  in  on  me,  dense  and  heavy.  Then  1  heard  a  strange 
chirping,  squeaking  sound  right  behind  me.  Fred  had  told  me  that 
snakes  could  sing  and  I  believed  him.  What  was  more,  I  believed 
there  was  a  monster  snake  right  at  my  back  singing,  his  song.  The 
thought  was  too  much  and  1  silently  crept  away  from  there. 

I  was  going  home.  I  knew  we  had  crossed  a  field  and  climbed  two 
fences  after  >ve  crossed  the  creek  and  i  started  back  the  way  1  thought 
we  had  come.  When  I  was  far  away  I  faintly  heard  Brother  call  me. 
He  must  have  said,  “You  wait  right  there  till  we  come.”  But  I  thought 
he  said  I  was  going  right  and  to  go  on  home.  When  they  realized 

1  had  gone  on  they  started  looking  for  me,  and  it  was  some  time  before 
they  gave  up  and  went  home  and  told  Mamma. 

I  had  kept  right  on  going,  but  when  I  got  to  the  creek  bank  it  was 
all  strange.  No  wash  place.  No  wagon  tracks.  No  sycamore  tree.  Just 
swift  flowing,  booming  water,  1  tinned  and  followed  down  stream  a 
long,  long  way.  No  familiar  places'.  W  hat  had  become  of  the  place 
to  cross.  I  turned  again  ai:d  followed  back  up-stream. 

I  walked  and  walked  and  walked,  and  crawled  over  boulders  and 
kept  going.  I  remember  that  I  cried  a  lot  and  fell  clown  a  lot,  but 
kept  going.  One  thought  only  was  in  my  mind,— to  find  the  place  to 
cross  and  get  home. 

The  afternoon  passed;  the  shadows  got  long.  The  sun  went  down. 

1  he  moon  came  out,  and  I  kept  going  and  going  and  going,  it  did 
not  occur  to  me  to  stop  and  wait  to  be  found.  I  must  get  home. 

I  was  wandering  quite  near  the  water’s  edge  when,  in  the  dark 
shadows,  I  saw  a  foot-log,  a  tall  tree  trunk  extending  from  one  bank 
to  the  other.  W  hat  was  beyond  1  could  not  know,  but  I  must  cross 
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over  to  get  home.  I  got  clown  on  my  hands  and  knees  and  slowly 
crawled  along  the  log.  Water  was  flowing  over  it  in  places.  I  was 
just  a  little  animal  obeying  the  instinct  of  self-preservation.  In  ‘mid¬ 
stream  Mamie’s  new  blue  bonnet '  slipped  off  and  floated  away.  I 

almost  slipped  off  myself.  I  he  water  was  swift  over  the  lo<T  ri°Tit 
there.  . 

When  I  reached  the  other  side  1  was  facing  a  steep,  high  bank 
with  a  i ail  fence  at  the  top.  I  heard  children’s  voices.  I  climbed  up 
the  bank  and  over  the  lence,  and  was  in  a  cotton  field.  There  were 
thiee  01  four  children  out  there  playing  and  having  fun  in  the 
moonlight. 

1  hen  fathei  had  sent  them  out  to  gather  up  their  hew  hickory- 
split  cotton  baskets  and  put  them  under  shelter  for  the  night.  They 
wcic  fughtencd  at  the  sight  of  me.  No  wonder.  Fo  see  something  that 
looked  a  little  like  another  child,  that  had  evidently  crawled  out  of 
the  wnter  or  the  ground,  suddenly  appear  in  their  midst  was  most 
shocking. 

I  remember  saying  to  them  that  I  was  lost  and  would  like  to  stay 
all  night  with  them.  The  thought  that  my  family  was  uneasy  about 
me,  or  that  anyone  would  go  to  the  trouble  to  take  me  home  at  once, 
hadn  t  occurred  to  me.  I  planned  to  find  my  way  home  when  daylight 
came  again.  All  oi  them  talking  at  once,  they  led  me  into  their  house. 

I  heir  parents  questioned  me- and  got  the  desired  information,  but  I 
could  never  remember  this  conversation.  Their  father  went  out' and 
saddled  his  horse  and  rode  right  up  to  the  door,  that  impressed 
me.  It  looked  like  lit  would  ride  into  the  house.  Their  mother  handed 
me  up  to  him  and  he  held  me  with  one  arm,  in  front  of  him.  It  was 
good  to  be  riding. 

1  occupied  myself,  as  we  rode  the  several  miles  down  the  trail  to 
our  house,  by  watching  my  hands  tremble.  When  I’d  get  tired  of  the 
trembling  I’d  grasp  the  horn  of  the  saddle  and  stop  it. 

As  we  approached  our  place  I  saw  people  there.  Many  horses  were 
hitched  to  the  fence,  and  wagons  were  in  the  road.  It  seems  the 
searching  party  did  not  know  where  to  go  next.  Then  the  shout 
went  up:  “She’s  Found!  Found!  Here’s  your  little  girl,  Mrs.  McGravv, 
Found !” 
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Mamina  was  on  her  knees  praying  when  she  heard  that  magic 
word.  She  was  barefooted  and  her  clothing  was  wet.  She  had  been 
in  the  creek  searching  for  rny  drowned  body. 

J  ve  always  been  a  little  glad  that  Papa  was  not  at  home.  He  was 
1  earless  until  danger  threatened  one  of  his  family  and  then  his  forti¬ 
tude  melted.  He  could  never  have  borne  up  like  Mamma  did. 
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CHAPTER  FOUR 


Ozark 

7 

Our  neighbor,  Iiulbert  Sadler,  had  got  himself  elected  Sheriff  of 
Franklin  County  and  wanted  Papa  for  his  deputy.  The  country  was 
thinly  settled,  mostly  “one  horse”  farmers.  Taxes  were  low  and  the 
public  treasury  correspondingly  so.  The  sheriff  could  have  only  one 
deputy.  There  was  plenty  of  activity  for  law  enforcement  officers, 
in  those  days,  regardless  of  the  sparse  population. 

My  parents  had  awakened  to  the  fact  that  they  would  have  to  seek 
a  location  with  better  school  opportunities  for  a  houseful  of  upcoming 
children.  So  Papa  became  Deputy  Sheriff  and  they  abandoned  their 
homestead  to  move  to  Ozark,  the  county  seat.  This  change  came 
a  short  time  after  I  had  stirred  things  up  by  getting  lost. 

We  came  out  of  the  hills  in  a  steel-tired,  heavy,  horse-drawn 
wagon  with  all  our  earthly  goods  and  “us  chillun”  piled  on  it.  The 
road  was  no  more  than  a  rough,  rocky  trail.  The  wagon  wheels  would 
drop  from  one  boulder  to  another  with  a  jolt  that  jarred  us  to  the 
teeth. 

In  the  worst  places  Mamma  would  have  Papa  stop  the  horses  and 
help  her  down,  and  she  walked  along  behind  the  wagon.  I  wondered 
why.  Mamie  and  I,  lying  back  on  the  bedding,  thought  it  was  lots 
of  fun. 

We  had  hardly  got  settled  in  our  new  home  when,  on  October  6, 
1882,  Lucy  was  born, — Lucy  Elizabeth. 

Lucy  married  John  Albert  Holt,  a  teacher,  and  is  the  mother  of 
Janice  Holt  Giles,  a  successful  fiction  writer,  of  Mary  Catherine 
Holt  Sullivan  and  of  John  A.  Holt,  Jr. 

Mamma  was  barely  twenty-eight  years  old  and  Papa  was  thirty-two 
when  they  greeted  their  fifth  child.  They  were  so  young,  and  yet 
they  seemed — not  old,  but  ageless,  and  so  wise  and  superior. 

In  Ozark  we  lived  on  the  bank  of  Gar  Greek,  a  little  stream  that 
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skirted  the  town.  It  was  a  beautiful,  gurgling  stream  that  flowed, 
tint  year  round  and  wound  its  way  through  a  dense  growth  of  cedars  * 

W  l,  childien  lo\ed  it  there.  It  was  like  lairy  land  when  there  war, 
snow  and  ice.  We  skated  on  the  open  places.  In  the  summer  wtf_ 
played  in  the  pools  and  hunted  tadpoles.  There  was  a  swimming 
hole  not  iar  horn  the  wooden  bridge  where  the  road  passed  over  tc 
hu  away  places,  and  Brother  and  bred  went  swimming  there.  OncQg, 
the)  disobeyed  Mamma  and  went  in  the  river.  Fred  was  so  sun-burned 
Mamma  had  to  skim  the  cream  ofl  the  milk  and  spread  it  on  his  back 
bifoie  lie.  would  quit  crying  and  go  to  sleep,  that  night. 

In  oin  back  yaid  we  had  a  swing,  and  trees  to  climb.  My  sympathy 
goes  out  to  children  who  can  never  live  by  a  stream  nor  have  trees 
to  climb, — who  can  only  dream  of  such  bliss. 

'There  were  three  things  we*  were  not  allowed  to  do.  We  must  not 
walk  on  top  of  the  rock  fence,  which  was  only  loose  rocks  stacked  up. 
We  must  not  play  on  the  roof  of  the  old  shed  room  in  the  back  yard 
and  we  must  not  play  with  a  certain  neighbor’s  children  who.  Papa 
and  Mamma  felt,  had  not  the  proper  moral  and  home  training.  These 
were  the  things  we  most  wanted  to  do. 

Mamie  could  say  “Sister,”  but  she  talked  so  fast  she  called  me 
Sitta.  One  day  she  seemed  to  be  possessed  by  an  irresistible  urge. 
She  went  running  to  Mamma  and  said,  all  in  one  breath,  “Manima, 
can  me’n  Sitta  walk  the  rock  fence  or  get  up  on  the  old  house  or  go 
to  Mrs.  B’s?”  She  knew  very  well  she  would  not  catch  Mamma  nap¬ 
ping,  but  she  had  to  try.  *  * 

On  another  day  we  were  playing  out  on  the  wood  pile  when  we 
heard  Mamma  cry  out.  We  ran  around  to  the  front  and  there  saf 
Papa  on  his  horse,  with  the  blood  flowing  from  his  face  and  neck. 
His  clothes  were  saturated  and  he  was  as  pale  as  death.  lie  seemed 
too  weak  to  climb  down.  Somehow,  Mamma  got  him  into  the  house 
and  to  bed,  and  soon  the  doctor  was  there  probing  for  lead. 

1  hat  morning  Papa  had  gone  up  into  the  hills,  alone,  to  bring  in 
tin  insane  man  who  had  barricaded  hnnseli  in  his  cabin  in  a  lonely 
wooded  section. 

Papa  left  his  horse  some  distance  front  the  cabin  and  approached 
°n  foot,  hoping  to  talk  with  the  man  and  quiet  his  fears.  As  he  came 
within  tange  a  shot  was  fired  at  him  from  between  the  logs  of  the 
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cabin.  It  missed  him  and  he  darted  behind  a  big  tree.  He  saw  the 
gun  ban  el  withdrawn  from  its  position  and  he  supposed  the  man 
was  reloading.  lie  stepped  out  and  started  for  another  tree  nearer 
the  cabin.  The  man  had  cunningly  moved  his  gun  to  the  other  side  of 
the  door,  lie  tired  the  second  barrel,  and  this  time  hit  his  mark. 

Papa  tinned  and  went  back  and  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  into 
town  with  no  first  aid  of  any  kind,  it  seems  that  the  gun  had  been 
loaded  with  a  mixture  ol  buck  and  bird  shot.  Fortunately' it  was 
the  bir-d  shot  that  struck  Papa,  or  he  likely  would  not  have  come 
away  from  there.  One  shot  lodged  between  his  throat  and  windpipe, 
which  the  doctor  was  afraid  to  try  to  get.  Papa  carried  that  bit  of 
lead  through  the  rest  of  his  life. 

They  finally  did  bring  the  man  in,  unharmed.  I  think  of  Papa 
going  out  alone  on  such  an  errand  and  can’t  help  but  draw  compari¬ 
sons  when  I  see  two  big  officers  starting  out  in  a  high-powered  car, 
bought  with  tax  money,  to  hunt  down  a  ten-year-old  boy  and  make 
him  go  to  school. 

While  Papa  was  in  the  sheriff’s  offices,  there  was  an  attempted 
Pain  robbery  which  took  place  near  Ozark.  Three  masked  and  armed 
men  boarded  the  train  and  proceeded  to  hold  up  the  passengers  and 
the  crew.  In  the  skirmish  the  conductor  was  shot  and  killed. 

The  men  were  tried  in  the  court  at  Ozark,  but  because  of  some 
technicality,  were  given  a  change  of  venue  to  Johnson  County,  where 
they  were  tried,  convicted  and  sentenced. 

I  hey  were  all  three  hung  on  the  courthouse  grounds,  in  public 
view.  One  of  them  was  just  a  boy,  the  nephew  of  one  of  the  men.  I 
believe  it  was  never  determined  just  who  fired  the  fatal  shot,  so  they 
hung  them  all. 

1  don’t  know  who  the  ‘diangin’  judge”  was,  but  it  was  then  as  it  is 
now,  the  poor  are  more  often  executed  than  those  who  have  money 

*  j 

to  spend  lor  defence. 

Another  memorable  time  which  I  must  note,  was  the  cold,  cold 
winter  of  1883-84.  The  Arkansas  river  froze,  over,  and  froze  deeply. 

Webb  City  was  a  little  community  at  the  ferry  landing  on  the  other 
side  ol  the  river,  opposite  Ozark.  Traffic  passed  between  the  two  towns 
on  the  ice  until  it  began  to  break  up  and  the  ferry  boat  could  get 
through.  That  was  a  very  unusual  freeze  for  Arkansas. 
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White  we  lived  in  Ozark  our  dearest  and  nearest  neighbors  were 
the  Crudups.  They  were  an  old  couple. who  had  no  children  or  grand¬ 
children  Mr.  Crudup  was  a  retired  Baptist  minister  and  an  ex-Con- 
fedeiate  soldier.  He  had  a  long  gray  beard,  and  sat  all  day  in  the 
chimney  corner  and  read.  Mrs.  Crudup  was  everything  that  was  lovely 
and  interesting.  She  was  little  and  old  and  ugly  and  beautiful — if  you 
get  my  meaning. 

Jt  was  heavenly  to  visit  Mrs.  Crudup.  She  had  a  yard  full  of  flowers 
and  a  square  piano,  which  we  were  allowed  to  play  upon  as  much  as 
we  liked.  Always  there  were  cookies,  and  if  we  stayed  for  dinner  there 
would  be  fried  chicken.  Mr.  Crudup  liked  fried  chicken,  so  she  kept 
a  coop  full  in  her  back  yard  and  could  kill  and  dress  one  in  a  few 
minutes. 

She  taught  me  to  sew,  and  to  do  sampler  stitches  with  zephyr  on 
perforated  carboard, — to  make  mottoes  and  things.  How  I  loved 
to  sit  in  a  low  chair  by  her  hie  and  hear  the  clock  tick.  We  had  a  big 
clock  at  our  house  but  there  was  always  so  much  noise  we  couldn’t 
hear  it  tick. 

I  remember  in  the  spring,  walking  around  in  Mrs.  Crudup’s  yard 
and  smelling  the  purple  iris  that  grew  profusely  all  along  the  fence. 

A  half  a  century  later,  I  stood  on  a  hill  side,  one-  afternoon,  and 
looked  down  on  purple  iris  in  bloom  two  blocks  away.  Suddenly  I 
seemed  to  be  in  Mrs.  Crudup’s  front  yard  and,  believe  it  or  not,  I 
.smelled  the  iris. 

On  the  day  I  was  six  years  old,  Mamma  sent  Brother  and  Fred 
over  to  get  some  flowers  from  Mrs.  Crudup.  At  breakfast  there  were 
three  red  and  three  white  rosebuds  by  my  plate.  The  rosebuds  soon 
withered  and  vanished, — and  yet  they  are  still  fresh  and  dewey.  Some 
things  can  never  die. 

It  was  while  Lucy  was  a  baby  that  Mamma  and  we  younger 
children  had  two  trips  that  stand  out  from  the  maze  of  childhood 
memories  like  full-blown  dogwood  trees  on  a  pine  covered  hill  side. 

In  June,  1883,  we  went  back  to  Mississippi.  Grandma  Babb  was 
seriously  ill.  As  soon  as  the  telegram  came  Mamma  hurriedly,  got  us 
ready  and  left  to  go  to  her  mother.  Mamie,  Lucy  and  I  went  with 
her.  Brother  and  Fred  and  Papa,- — the  men  in  the  family,  stayed  at 
home. 
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We  arrived  at  Mamma’s  old  home  in  Byhalia  a  few  days  before 
Grandma  passed  away.  She  was  only  fifty-five  years  old,  but  I’ve 
always  thought  of  her  as  being  ancient.  Her.  pictures  look  old.  Today, 
a  woman  of  fifty-five  is  practically  in  the  prime  of  life. 

Children  measure  time  by  things  that  happen,  things  they  remember, 
not  by  the  calendar.  A  few  days  can  seem  a  long,  long  time.  Being 
at  Grandma  Babb’s  house  was  made  up  of  quietness  and  tiptoeing; 
of  seeing  the  poor  tired  face  on  the  pillow;  of  eating  too  much 
corn-on-the-cob  and  having  an  upset  tummy ;  of  going  too  near  a 
guinea  hen  with  her  brood  of  young  ones  and  getting  flogged  by  the 
frantic  fowl.  She  was  on  top  of  my  head  trying  to  scratch  my.  eyes 
out  when  Aunt  Lucy  got  to  me. 

At  Grandma’s  funeral  the  preacher  talked  about  how  much  a  mother 
does  for  her  children  and  how  little  they  do  for  her.  “Suddenly,” 
he  said,  “it  is  too  late.  When  this  service  is  over  you’ll  go  home  and 
she  will  not  be  there.  You’ll  listen  for  her  voice  but  her  voice  is  forever 
still.”  and  so  on  and  on.  Aunt  Lucy  screamed  in  her  grief,  and  I 
felt  so  sorry  for  her. 

Aunt  Emily  was  ready  to  be  married  when  Grandma  died,  and  she 
did  marry  soon  afterwards, — while  we  were  still  there,  but  she  did  not 
wear  her  pretty  wedding  dress.  She  married  in  mourning, — deep  black.  - 

Her  girlhood  sweetheart  had  died  in  Memphis  during  the  yellow 
fever  epidemic,  and  *she  had  stayed  single  all  these  years.  Now  she 
was  getting  married  to  a  widower  with  grown  children.  He  had 
money,  and  she  had  a  gorgeous  diamond  ring,  but  she  did  not  have 
a  happy  look. 

Mamma  hurried  after  we  left  her  sisters  and  her  brother,  Tom,  at 
their,  home,  and  tried  to  get  around  to  see  all  her  family  and  all  of 
Papa’s  relatives,  but  she  did  not  have  time.  We  were  just  beginning 
our  visit  with  Grandpa  and  Grandma  McGraw  when  Papa  started 
sending  one  letter  after  another  urging  her  to  come  home.  Nothing 
would  do  but  she  must  come  home.  So  we  cut  our  visit  short. 

This  time  we  left  on  a  train  from  Coldwater,  Mississippi.  When 
we  got  to  Memphis, — to  the  Mississippi  river,  the  train  was  divided 
into  sections  and  pulled  onto  a  big  boat  that  ferried  it  to  the  Arkansas  . 
side, — West  Memphis. 

I  sat  next  to  a  window  as  we  crossed  the  river  and  looked  into  the 
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engine  room,  and  watched  a  huge  piston  sliding  back  and  forth.  I 
asked  Mamma  what  that  was.  She  said,  “It’s  an  engine.”  There  the 
subject  was  dropped.  I  puzzeled  over  that  until  1  went  to  school  and 
learned  to  read.  How  could  they  get  an  Injun  in  that  long  round 
thing?  Must  have  been  a  mighty  skinny  Injun,  and  what  did  they  do 
it  for?  A  big  history  book  at  home  containing  pictures  of  wild  Indians, 
— which  we  called  Injuns,  was  what  I  based  my  reasoning  on. 

One  of  us  asked  Mama  it  we  would  get  home  and  see  Papa  and 
Brother  and  Fred  that  night.  She  said,  “Oh,  no,  honey.  We  are 
three  hundred  miles  from  home It  seemed  as  far  away  as  the  moon. 

When  we  did  get  home  we"  found  Papa  and  the  boys  getting  along 
fine.  There  was  no  need  for  us  to  hurry.  Papa  was  just  spoiled.  He 
was  always  like  a  ship  without  an  anchor  when  Mamma  was  away. 

I  he  other  trip  we  had  that  year,  was  when  we  went  to  visit  the 
McRaven  family,  who  lived  about  twenty  miles  southeast  of  Ozark 
on  the  Iron  Mountain  (now  the  Missouri  Pacific)  railroad. 

They  had  come  over  from  Mississippi  the  year  after  we  did,  and 
had  bought  a  farm  in  Johnson  County  near  Hartman. 

It  was  very  cold  weather.  Mamie  and  I  had  new  coats,  exactly 
alike  and  the  same  size.  The  only  way  we  could  tell  them  apart  was 
by  the  buttons.  Before  we  would  put  them  on,  we  always  had  a  button 
conference. 

Mr.  McRaven,  the  same  Harve  McRaven  who  grew  up  with  Papa, 
met  us  at  Hartman  and  drove  us  in  his  open  wagon  out  to  his  farm. 
When  we  went  into  the  house  there  was  a  big  wood  fire  blazing  in  the 
fireplace.  Mrs.  McRaven  took  me  in  her  lap,  Mamma  had  Lucy  in 
her  lap  and  Mr.  McRaven  held  Mamie  in  his  lap.  They  sat  there 
talking  and  laughing  and  reminiscing,  and  pretty  soon  I  was  as 
warm  as  toast,  even  my  feet. 

I  hey  had  freighted  all  their  household  goods  from  Mississippi, 
including  the  piano.  Mrs.  McRaven  played  the  liveliest  music  and 
we  children  danced  to  it.  She  played  old  songs  and  Mamma  sang 
them.  It  was  such  a  merry  visit.  Such  warm  hospitality! 

There  were  about  as  many  McRaven  children  as  there  were  of  us. 
Their  oldest  was  a  boy  of  thirteen  years,  named  John.  To  get  us 
from  under  foot  that  evening,  they  sent  us  to  the  room  across  the  hall 
to  play.  We  sat  around  on  the  floor  and  played  Thimble.  We  all 
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held  our  hands  with  the  palms  together,  and  the  one  with  the  thimble 
would  put  his  hands  in  ours  and  say,  “Hold  fast  to  all  I  give  you.” 
Maybe  he’d  give  the  thimble  and  maybe  he  wouldn’t.  No  one  could 
tell.  After  the  rounds,  he’d  say,  “Thimble,  thimble!  Who’s  got  the 
thimble?”  And  the  one  who  had  it  was  It  next  time. 


When  John  was  It  he’d  give  the  thimble  to  me.  I’d  giggle  and 
keep  the  thimble  until  they  took  it  away  from  me.  John  said  1  was  his 
little  sweetheart,  and  he  didn’t  care  when  the  others  laughed  and  tried 
to  tease  him.  When  next  we  met  lie  was  twenty-eight  years  old  and  1 
was  twenty-one.  But  that’s  another  story. 

In  the  fall  of  1884  Grover  Cleveland  was  closing  his  campaign  lor 
the  Presidency,  having  been  nominated  by  the  Democratic  Party. 
Brother,  hardly  twelve  years  of  age,  already  had  himself  a  job  for 
after  school  and  Saturdays,  as  Printer’s  Devil  in  the  office  of  the 
Ozark  Democrat,  owned  and  published  by  C.  G.  Colburn.  There  was 
much  excitement  over  the  hope  of  having  a  Democratic  President  once 
more,  alter  so  many  years  of  Republicanism.  Brother,  being  a 
newspaper  man,  w'as  very  enthused  over  the  coming  election. 

On  October  first,  1884,  my  brother,  Grover,  was  born, — Grover 
DeWitt. 

Grover  married  Leita  Sadler  and  was  the  father  of  Dorothy 
McGraw  Sawyer  and  of  Virginia  McGraw.  Long. 

Brother  had  his  heart  set  on  naming  the  baby  for  the  Democratic 
Presidential  candidate,  and  pleaded  with  so  many  tears  that  Mamma 
promised  to  wait  about  naming  the  baby  until  after  the  election  and, 
it  Cleveland  were  elected,  would  name  the  baby  for  him. 


She  took  that  as  an  easy  way  out  because  she  did  not  like  the 
name  nor  the  idea  and  did  not  expect  the  Democrats  to  win.  But 
Mr.  Cleveland  fooled  her  and  she  had  to  make  her  promise  good. 
DeWitt  Talmadge  was  her  favorite  religious  leader.  She  persuaded 
Bi other  that  Grover  DeWitt  was  a  better  name  lor  a  baby  than  Grover 
Cleveland,  and  he  was  satisfied  with  the  compromise. 

Not  only  did  we  elect  the  first  Democrat  for  President  since,  before 
the  war  between  the  states,  that  year,  a  most  important  National 
event ;  not  only  did  we  get  another  man  child  in  our  family,  a  most 
important  domestic  event ;  but  an  event  of  vast  international  impor- 
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tame  took  place  about  that  time, — the  laying  of  another  complex 
and  entirely  successful  Atlantic  Cable 

Mamma  s  explanation  to  us  of  how  the  cable  was  placed — deep 
deep  down  on  the  floor  of  the  ocean,  and  what  brave  men  it  tool 
to  do  it,  and  what  smart  men  it  took  to  plan  it,  and  what  a  vast 


amount  of  money  it  took  to  finance  it,  and  what  incredible  advance 
man  had  made  that  he  could  communicate  with  his  kind  instantly, 
regardless  of  distance,  constituted  a  thriller.  We  listened  in  awe  and 


wonder. 
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School 

The  Public  School  system  had  hardly  taken  hold  in  Arkansas  in 
the  early  ’80s.  There  were  small  subscription  schools,  and  the  teacher 
was  paid  in  farm  products  or  board  and  room,  and  maybe  a  little 
money  from  time  to  time. 

In  many  communities  the  school  term  was  about  three  months 
out  of  a  year,  usually  between  crops  when  the  children  were  not 
needed  in  the  fields. 

Reverend  I.  L.  Burrow  had  come  over  into  Arkansas  from  Tennessee 
to  seek  out  a  location  for  a  school  of  higher  learning.  The  spot  he 
selected  on  which  to  build  was  the  highest  point  between  Little  Rock 
and  Fort  Smith  on  the  Iron  Mountain  railroad,  Altus.  The  word 
means  high.  Altus  is  five  miles  east  and  south  of  Ozark. 

It  was  in  1875  that  he  founded  the  Central  Collegiate  Institute. 
He  erected  a  three-story  brick  building  with  a  seven-story  tower.  If 
one  were  lucky  enough  to  get  inside  the  tower, — with  permission  or 
without,  and  to  climb  to  the  top,  he  looked  out  on  surrounding, 
distant  mountains  with  intervening  valleys.  A  view  worth  climbing  for. 

Reverend  Burrow,  universally  known  as  “Brother  Burrow,”  was 
conducting  general  educational  work,  with  special  training  for  young 
Methodist  ministers,  when  our  family  settled  in  that  part  of  the  state. 

The  school  was  going  strong  in  1885,  with  many  young  men  and 

women  from  Arkansas  and  the  Indian  Territory,  spending  nine  months 

« 

out  of  the  year  in  Altus  as  boarding  students. 

W  hen  Brother  Burrow  came  to  Papa!  and  Mamma  and  proposed 
that  they  bring  their  family  to  Altus  and  take  over  the  gills’  boarding 
house,  which  was  located  on  the  ten-acre  campus,  they  felt  it  was  their 
opportunity.  So,  to  Altus  jve  went. 

I  was  far  past  seven  years  old  when  I  first  crossed  the  threshold  oi 
SCHOOL.  School  was  a  new  world  to  me, — entrancing,  awesome,  and 
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.lull  of  wonders.  '‘Re- cess”  was  the  best, — the  games  of  hop-scotch, 
hide-and-seek,  stink-base,  and  even  crack-the-whip  which  was  very 
dangerous  but  exciting.  We  little  girls  made  playhouses  out  under 
the  oak  trees.  Always  we  dug  flower  pits  in  the  playhouse  yard,  and 
hunted  wild  flowers  to  put  in  them,  and  finished  them  with  a  piece 
of  broken  glass  over  the  top. 

The  primary  department  was  presided  over  by  Miss  Lizzie  Burrow, 
the  school  president’s  daughter.  It  was  love  at  first  sight  between  my 
first  teacher  and  me. 

The  beginners  first  had  to  learn  the  A  B  Gs  by  sight  and  by  heart, 
and  to  recite  them  in  order  without  hesitation. 

The  Blue  Back  Speller  travelled  right  along  with  all  the  McGuffey 
Readers,  from  the  First  to  the  Seventh,’  and  from  a  b  ab  to 
Words  of  four  and  five  syllables  retaining  the  accent  of  their  primi¬ 
tives.” — Scholasticism,  etc. 

Then  there  was  First  Steps  in  Geography.  It  started  out,  “The 
caith  is  lound,  like  a  ball  or  an  orange.”  And  proved  it  by  a  picture 
of  a  man  standing  on  the  shore  looking  out  over  the  ocean  at  an 
on-coming  ship  half-  a  world  away,  first  he  could  see  the  topmast, 
then  the  sails,  then  the  deck,  and  finally,  the  hull.  Therefore  the 
earth  was  round. 

At  that  time  there  were  many  people  believing  and  arguing  that 
the  world  was  flat.  Else  why  did  the  Bible  speak  of  the  “Four  Corners 
of  the  earth?”  Those  believing  otherwise  were  infidels  and  in  great 
danger. 

One  day  I  went  home  kind  of  sick  and  Miss  Lizzie  sent  me  a 
banana.  Not  only  had  I  never  eaten  a  banana,  I’d  never  seen  one 
before.  Mamma  wrapped  it  hi. paper  and  put  it  in  a  safe  place  until  I 
felt  better.  Many  days  later  I  came  across  my  banana,  all  mush.  .My 
regret  has  never  quite  faded  out. 

As  I  look  back  1  wonder  how  Mamma  ever  had  time  to  tdve  us 
individual  attention,  but  she  did.  And  she  often  visited  with  the 
neighbors  and  was  a  dependable  church  worker. 

1  here  was  no  factory  made  clothing  then,  with  the  exception  of 
men  s  suits  and  over  coats  and  women’s  cloaks.  Mamma  sewed  for 
us  on  an  old  Wheeler  and  Wilson  machine.  File  wheel  turned  back¬ 
ward  and  it  sewed  from  left  to  rieht. 
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The  underwear  she  made  for  Mamie  and  me  consisted  partly  of 


„  drawers, — panties,  today,  and  underwaists  to  button  them  to,  which 
were  “bodies.” 

One  day  Mamma  was  trying  to  answer  some  of  our  questions  about 
death  and  heaven  and  the  grave.  She  told  us  that  our  body  would 
wear  out  just  like  an  old  garment,  and  that  when  it  was  no  longer 
of  any  use  to  us,  God  would  give  us  a  new  body.  Mamie  said,  in 
wide-eyed  innocence,  “And  will  he  give  us  some  new  drawers,  too?” 

While  we  lived  at  the  boarding  house  it  seemed  that  Papa  spent 
a  great  deal  ol  time  looking  for  kitchen  help.  There  were  no  Negroes 
in  nor  near  Altus,  and  the  “po*  white  trash”  to  be  hired  were  just 


that. 


The  seventeen-room  house  was  teeming  with  girls,  two  to  every 
room,  excepting  the  kitchen,  dining  room  and  our  bed  rooms.  Some 
of  the  girls  were  from  good  lamilies  and  knew  how  to  behave,  others 
were  wild  and  hard  to  manage. 

Once  a  fit  teen-year-old  girl  eloped  with  a  teen  age  local  boy.  Papa 
intercepted  them  before  they  were  married,  and  the  girl  was  sent  back 
to  her  home.  The  responsibility  weighed  heavily  on  both  Papa  and 


Mamma. 


Often  the  cook  would  leave  without  notice  and  Mamma  would  have 


to  buckle  down  and  prepare  meals  for  as  many  as  twenty-five  girls, 
in  addition  to  her  own  big  family.  At  such  times  we  children  were 


di  al  ted  as  dishwashers  and  dining  room  help.  Papa  raised  food,' many 
of  the  vegetables  we  used.  He  was  the  buyer  and  the  manager,  and  a 
very  busy  man. 

During  our  sojourn  at  the  boarding  house,— on  March  24,  1886, 
’Phele  was  born.  Annie  Ophelia. 

’Phele  has  had  a  most  colorful  life,  and  an  interesting  one.  She 
lifted  herself  by  her  own  boot  straps.  She  is  a  graduate  of  the  Arkansas 
State  University  and  of  Radclifle.  She  has  travelled  extensively:  She 
was  invited  into  Rockefeller  Center  (and  w'ent)  with J  her  Indian 
Shop.  She  married  Claud  Romero,  and  raised  a  lovely  daughter, 
Lorraine  Romero  Villas. 

Papa  and  Mamma  stuck  to  their  bargain  until  school  closed  that 
year  for  summer  vacation,  and  the  students  went  home.  Then  we 
moved  to  a  quiet  little  house  in  Altus. 
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We  lived  on  the  Roseville  road  and  not  far  from  the  Altus  stores 
and  railway  depot.  Altus  was  the  shipping  point  for  the  farmers 
across  the  river  in  Logan  County.  It  was  twelve  miles  to  Paris,  the 
County  Seat,  through  Roseville,  the  ferry  landing.  All  fall  and  winter 
cotton  would  move  past  our  house  on  oxen -drawn  wagons. 

We  children  would  hear  the  creaking,  and  the  pop  of  a  whip  and 
run  to  climb  on  the  fence  and  watch  the  oxen  go  by.  There  was 
usually  a  train  of  many  wagons  with  from  two  to  eight  yokes  of  oxen 
pulling  each  long,  heavy  wagon  piled  high  with  cotton  bales,  stacked 
like  dominoes.  Those  oxen  would  be  muddy  to  their  thighs,  from  the 
mire  of  the  river  bottom  lands. 

There  was  no  railroad  in  Logan  County  then  and  all  mail,  stage 
coach  passengers,  as  well  as  freight,  came  through  Altus.  Today, 
Paris  is  a  live  railroad  town  and  Altus  is  almost  a  ghost  town. 

After  we  left  the  boarding  house.  Papa  was  elected  County  Sur¬ 
veyor.  lie  provided  himself  with  a  compass  and  other  necessary  equip¬ 
ment,  and  went  to  work. 

When  and  where  he  learned  to  survey  land,  I  do  not  know.  lie 
would  not  even  go  to  school  when  a  boy  in  Mississippi,  lie  said  he 
got  tired  taking  the  whippings  the  school  master  meted  out  to  his 
pupils.  If  one  of  the  boys  broke  the  slightest  rule,  the  master  would 
start  in  and  whip  all  of  them, — even  though  they  were  paying  him 
tuition. 

Anyway,  lie  taught  himself  to  be  an  accurate  surveyor.  He  traveled 
by  horseback.  Leather  bags  fitted  over  the  saddle  contained  his  in¬ 
struments  and  he  carried  his  “Jackob’s  Staff”  across  the  saddle  in 
front  of  him. 

He  and  his  horse  and  his  long  staff  were  known  far  and  wide.  For 
many  years  after  he  quit  surveying,  the  old-timers  up  in  the  hills 
would  not  accept  a  survey  if  it  were  not  true  to  the  “McGraw  lines.” 

It  was  while  ’Phele  w'as  a  baby  that  we  all  wanted  Papa  and 
Brother  and  Fred  to  go  on  a 'visit  back  to  Mississippi.  Papa’s  parents 
were  getting  old  and  he  had  not  seen  them  since  he  left  for  Arkansas 
in  ’78.  lie  said  he  could  not  go.  There  wasn’t  enough  money,  and 
he  would  lose  too  much  time  from  his  work. 

I  was  really  worked  up  over  it,  because'  Mamina  was  so  anxious  for 
them  to  go.  So  I  took  it  to  the  Lord  in  prayer, — like  the  song  said  to 
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clo.  After  explaining  the  matter  to  God  in  detail,  and  asking  for 
the  money,  I  proposed  to  Him  that  lie  place  it  in  my  hat, — a  little 
round  straw  hat,  which  I  would  hang  by  the  elastic  in  the  back  room 
closet  that  night.  I  was  as  serious  about  it  and  as  expectant  as  if  I 
were  asking  Papa  for  a  new  pair  of  shoes. 

Early  the  next  morning  1  went  to  get  the  money  and  take  it  to 
Mamma  for  Papa’s  trip.  I  was  very  disappointed,  and  puzzled.  Some¬ 
thing  had  gone  wrong.  1  did  not  discuss  it  with  anyone.  It  was  my 
secret. 

However,  they  made  the  trip.  The  money  came  from  somewhere, 
and  we  got  along  fine  while  they  were  gone. 

We  children  attended  the  Methodist  church  and  Sunday  School. 
There  were  other  denominations,  also,  at  Alt  us.  Every  summer  there 
would  be  revivals,- —  protracted  meetings,  with  hell-fire  and  brim¬ 
stone  preachers,  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  and  eternal  punishment. 

After  a  hair-raising  sermon  of  this  nature,  the  preacher  would  give 
an  invitation  to  all  who  were  unsaved  to  come  forward  and  confess 
their  sins,— to  kneel  at  the  front  bench  (the  mourner’s  bench). 

I  didn’t  know  what  my  sins  were  but  I  felt  like  a  terrible  sinner, 
and  would  hasten  forward.  From  the  time  I  was  eight  years  old  until 
about  twelve  I  was  a  mourner’s  bench  addict. 

When  1  was  ten  or  eleven  years  old  Mamma  was  agent  for  a  corset 
company, — to  increase  the  family  exchequer.  She  sold  many  corsets  in 
Altus  and  neighboring  town's.  All  women  and  most  girls,  over  fifteen, 
wore  corsets. 

'Phis  torture  garment  was  made  of  very  heavy  material,  corded  and 
stiff.  It  was  reinforced  with  steel  and  whalebone  stays,  and  was 
fastened  down  the  front  with  steel  clasps.  Some  were  made  “Bust- 
form”  and  came  up  nearly  to  the  neck.  They  were  laced  in  the  back 
with  strong  cord. 

It  was  the  ambition  of  young  ladies  to  boast  a  waist  measurement 
of  not  over  twenty  incites,  preferably,  eighteen.  I  knew  a  lovely  young 
woman  who  was  inclined  to  be  fat,  but  she  maintained  the  hour-glass 
waist.  She  married,  and  child-birth  almost  killed  her.  It  did  kill  the 
baby. 

I  remember  when  Mamma  would  have  to  be  away  on  a  day’s  trip, 
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taking  orders,  or  delivering,  she  would  leave  me  in  charge  of  the 
younger  children. 

Mamie  was  cooperative  and  did  her  part.  But  Lucy  and  Grover  and 
Phele !  Lucy,  ii  she  so  desired,  would  put  on  her  Sunday  dress  and 
make  mud  pies  and  ignore  all  objections.  Grover  often  ran  away  and 
we’d  have  to  comb  the  neighborhood  to  find  him.  Phele  would  scream 
until  she  got  what  she  wanted,  and  she  usually  wanted  Mamina.  Such 
days  were  years  long. 

Once  when  Phele  was  five  or  six  years  old  she  climbed  up  on  the 
iront  gate  post  and  sat  there  and  screamed  until  Mamma  returned, 
hours  later. 


When  Brother  was  less  than  fifteen  years  old,  he  was  publishing  a 
weekly  newspaper,  The  Altus  Albion,  lie  did  the  printing  on  a  hand- 
press,  he  set  the  type  by  hand,  sold  advertising  space,  and  gathered  the 
news.  Mamma  wrote  the  editorials  and  did  the  proof  reading. 

The'’ following  items  from  her  pen  appeared  in  the  Albion  in  1887  : 

“Iowa  nominated  a  state  ticket  that  has  the  following  planks  in 
its  platform:  Prohibition,  Women’s  Right  to  Vote,  and  two  cents  a 
mile  railroad  fare.” 

“See,  read  and  digest  our  article  this  week  from  the  popular  ‘Josiah 
Allen’s  Wife’.  Its  original  style  of  presenting  the  truth  is  refreshing 
and  striking.” 

“One  of  the  principal  events  of  this  year  is  the  celebration  of  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  Queen  Victoria’s  accession  to  the  throne  of 
England.  It  will  be  celebrated  throughout  the  vast  empire  by  every 
variety  of  ceremony  and  festivity. 

“Our  great  celebrity,  Buffalo  Bill,  will  contribute  greatly  to  London 
attractions  with  his  Wild  Western  show  which  the  Queen’s  party  have 
already  seen  and  admired.  Then  the  banquets,  levees  and  so  on,  of 
the  rich  aristocracy,  societies  and  corporations  will  be  almost  endless.; 
and’ no  wonder  they  enter  into  it  so  heartily,  for  not  only  is  hers  the 
longest,  but  it  is  the  most  eventful,  prosperous  and  progressive  reign 
of  any  sovereign  on  earth  in  science,  art,  commerce,  literature  and 
religion:  .  .  .” 

Mamie  and  I  usually  went  to  Brother’s  printing  office  on  mailing 
days  to  help  him.  One  of  us  would  fold  and  wrap,  the  other  inked  the 
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pii'ss.  Brother  turned  the  crank  and  put  the  paper  through.  On  these 
days  we  returned  home  ink-stairicd  iioin  head  to  foot, — little  printer 
she-devils. 

The  Alius  Albion,  after  a  year  or  so,  weakened  and  died  for  lack 
ot  financial  sustenance. 

My  Brother,  Forn  Dan, — Thomas  Daniel,  was  born  June  2,  1888, 
( hit. tie  ( fraud ma  wrote  and  called  to  our  attention  that  it  would  he 
a  thousand  years  before  three  8s  would  again  appear,  in  succession, 
on  oui  calendar).  • 

lorn  Dan  married  Ruth  Gardner  ol  Zellwood,  Florida.  He  is  the 
father  o!  Gardner  Edwin  McGraw  and  Annicc  McGraw  Wenger. 
Ruth  died  in  1935,  and  Tom  Dan  married  Mollie  Willie  Crux  in 
1940. 

It  was  during  lorn  Dan’s  babyhood  that  Mamina  wrote  this  lullaby: 

Sweet  babe,  thy  lovely  golden  hair 
Lies  soft  in  wavy  rings 

Above,  the  little  face  so  fair 
As  Mother  gently  sings. 

Hush-a-bye,  my  baby, 

Mamma’s  daily  joy; 

Hush-a-by,  don’t  you  cry, 

Sweet  sonny  boy. 

The  laughing  eyes  of  sapphire  blue, 

So  sparkling  when  at  play, 

And  precious  mouth  of  rosebud  hue, 

Are  clos-ed  tor  the  day. 

»  One  dimpled  hand  is  careless  thrown 
Upon  thy  mother’s  breast ; 

Secure  you  lie,  without  a  moan, 

And  quietly,  sweetly  rest. 

So  may  you  rest,  my  darling  son, 

When  life’s  brief  day  . is  o’er, 

Safe  in  the  arms  of  the  Holy  One, 

My  prayer  forevermore. 
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Hush-a-bye,  my  baby, 
Mamma’s  daily  joy  ; 
Hush-a-bye,  don’t  you  cry, 
Sweet  sonny  boy. 


Tom'  Dan  was  just  beginning  to  toddle  around  when  we  moved  to 
‘'the  Bottom.”  Papa  had  about  caught  up  with  surveying  homestead 
lands  in  Franklin  County,  so  rented  iorty  acres  of  cotton  land  down 
on  the  river,  and  farmed  when  not  out  surveying. 

Altus,  by  this  time,  had  a  public  school.  It  must  have  been  a  great 
boon  to  our  parents  to  be  able  to  send  us  to  school  free  of  tuition. 
Yet  the  books  which  had  to  be  bought  every  fall  made  it  hard  to 
balance  the  family  budget. 

Notwithstanding  school,  March  of  1890  found  us  living  on  the 
bank  of  the  Arkansas  river,  burning  last-year’s  corn  stalks  and  getting 
ready  to  make  a  crop. 

We  had  a  pecan  tree  in  our  yard,  and  wild  grape  vines.  The  boys 
had  a  row  boat  and  paddled  around  in  the  bayou. 

Papa’s  swear  words  were  Great  Caesar  Alive,  Doggone  it,  and, 
under  great  stress,  Doggone  it  to  Thunder.  When  he  was  really  up  in 
the  air,  it  was  Doggone  the  Doggone  Luck  to  Thunder. 

We  had  two  young  mules  named  jack  and  Nellie.  One  day  Fred 
was  driving  the  mules,  hitched  to  the  empty  wagon,- — empty,  except 
Mamie  and  I  were  sitting  behind  the  seat  on  the  floor  of  the  wagon 
bed,  across  last  year’s  cotton  rows ;  and  the  mules  got  scared  and  ran 
away.  I’ll  never  forget  how  Mamie  and  I  bounced.  We  were  up  and 
down  like  rubber  balls.  What  kept  us  from  bouncing  out  between  the 
wheels,  and  what  kept  Fred  on  the  seat  holding  on  to  the  lines,  was 
more  than  we  could  understand. 

Papa  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  field  and  managed  to  head  the 
mules  ofT  and  stop  them.  He  was  trembling  with  excitement ;  I  was 
fascinated  by  his  stream  of  doggoneits. 

One  time  while  we  w^ere  living  in  the  bottom,  Papa  had  to  go  to 
Altus  with  a  load  of  something  and  he  drove  a  neighbor’s  yoke  ol 
oxen  to  the  wagon, — Old  Buck  and  Old  Bawl.  Mamie  and  I  went  with 
him  to  visit  some  friends  of  ours  while  he  was  busy. 

The  oxen  were  so  slow  that  it  took  us  nearly  all  morning  to  travel 
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that  four  miles.  It  was  very  cold  weather.  We  would  get  out  and  walk 
to  take  the  numbness  out  of  our  feet,  then  have  to  wait  for  Buck  and 
Bawl  to  catch  up.  Papa  walked  all  the  way  and  guided  them  with 
words:  ‘AVoooh”  and  “Geee”  for  left  and  right  turns,  and  uWuh” 
quick  and  short,  when  he  wanted  them  to  stop. 


That  spring  there  was  always  something  to  do  and  see,  even  though 
we  never  went  anywhere.  Life  was  very  simple  and  full  of  activity. 
Mamma  ordered  a  set  of  Charles  Dickens  works,  cheap  books  with 
paper  bindings,  but  their  arrival  was  the  highlight  of  the  year.  I 
became  so  absorbed  in  David  Copper  field  that  I’d. go  right  on  reading 
in  my  dreams. 

Once  we  saw  a  steam  boat  go  by  in  the  night.  It  was  like  a  cluster 
ot  lights  floating  along  on  the  dark  bosom  of  the  river,  thrilling  and 
romantic. 

We  had  so  many  cats  that  Mamma  told  us  to  take  them  all  over  to 
the  island  and  leave  them  there  to  shilt  for  themselves.  We  did  that. 
We  put  them  in  the  row  boat  and  took  them  across  the  bayou  and 
left  them  on  the  island.  That  night  they  were  all  back  home  again. 
We  never  knew  how  they  crossed  the  water. 

After  the  farming  venture,  we  went  back  to  Altus ;  sadder  and 
wiser,  perhaps,  but  certainly  not  richer.  Since  leaving  the  homestead 
in  the  mountains,  my  parents  had  never  been  able  to  buy  a  place  of 
their  own.  We  just  rented  and  moved.  Papa  was  never  idle,  and 
Mamma  could  stretch  a  dollar  to  incredible  length,  but  they  coidd 
never  get  a  dollar  ahead.  Brother  had  eliminated  himself  and  had 
gone  to  Fort  Smith  to  work  on  a  daily  paper. 

When  we  moved  from  the  bottom,  we  temporarily  occupied  a  little 
house  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  the  sunniest,  most  shadeless  spot  in  Altus. 
We  nearly  melted  that  summer  while  waiting  for  possession  of  the 
Gregory  place,- — a  roomy  house  and  big  orchard  which  Papa  had 


leased. 

It  was  here,  in  the  little  hot  house,  on  September  3rd,  1890,  that 
Sallie  was  born, — Sallie  Roberta. 

Sallie  married  Cabell  Greenwood,  a  grandson  of  Major  Cabell  of 
the  Confederacy.  They  had  two  children  but  reared  none. 

Papa  was  awray  on  a  surveying  trip  when  Sallie  arrived.  We  children 
had  gone  over  to  spend  the  night  with  the  Robins  children.  Mrs. 
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Robins  stayed  with  Mama  and  Dr.  Fain.  I  was  not  sure  what  it 
was  all  about,  but  had  a  pretty  good  idea,  since  this  was  the  usual 
procedure  when  there  was  an  advent  in  the  family. 

Bel  ore  we  were  settled  for  the  night  Mrs.  Robins  came  in  and 
told  me  that  I  was  to  go  home  and  take  care  of  Mamma.  1  found 
her  alone  in  the  house  with  the  new  baby.  She  talked  to  me,  for  the 
first  time,  as  one  adult  to  another,  and  said  she  was  grateful  to  God 
that  the  baby  had  come  and  that  all  was  well.  How  brave  she  was! 
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Hiram  and  Lydia 


Brother  Burrow  was  an  educator,  not  a  financier.  While  he  was 
turning  out  teachers  and  ministers,  and  professors  lie  was  going 
in  the  red.  There  came  a  time  when  he  resigned  and  Methodist 
Conferences  took  over. 

They  put  in  a  new  president,  Dr.  A.  G.  Millar,  and  Altus  and  the 
old  friends  of  the  school  resented  it  to  a  man.  Not  that  they  loved 
Millar  less  but  that  they  loved  Burrow  more.  As  if  that  were  not 
enough,  they  changed  the  name  of  the  school  from  Central  Collegiate 
Institute  to  Hendrix  College,  and,  on  top  ol  that,  moved  the  school 
from  Altus  to  Conway,  in  Arkansas. 

Brother  Burrow  and  Altus  were  left  with  a  beautiful  campus,  some 
buildings,  and  much  bitterness ;  but  no  name,  no  backing,  no  school. 
However,  many  people  from  many  parts  of  the  state  expressed  their 
sympathy  and  their  confidence  with  financial  aid.  So  encouraged, 
Brother  Burrow  went  to  work  and  founded  another  school  in  the 
same  place.  1  his  he  named  for  his  parents, — Hiram  and  Lydia, 
College. 


I  was  thirteen  when  Sallie  wras  born.  The  fall  term  of  school  was 
opening  at  the  college,  and  Mamma  had  me  enter  as  had  been 
planned.  Mamie,  she  kept  at  home  for  a  time  to  help  Papa  run  the 
house  until  she  got  on  her  leet  again.  Earl  Roebuck,  a  neighbor’s  son, 
liked  Mamie  but  he  didn’t  like  me.  He  remarked  to  his  mother,  “That 
insky  Florence  gets  to  go  to  school.  My  girl  has  to  stay  home  and  do 
the  work.”  Mamie  was  eleven  years  old. 

F or  the  next  two  years  we  lived  on  the  Gregory  place.  There  were 
acres  and  acres  of  fruit'  trees,  mostly  peaches.  During  the  season  we 
shipped  to  a  St.  Louis  market.  It  was  before  the  days  of  refrigerated 
cars,  lo  be  sure  the  peaches  would  reach  market  in  good  order,  we 
gathered  them  nearly  green. 
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Papa  and  Mamie  and  I  did  most  of  the  harvesting.  He  removed 
them  from  the  tree,  handed  them  down  to  us  and  carefully  we  placed 
them  in  a  basket,  to  he  wrapped  and  packed  in  boxes  for  shipping. 

Peach  season  is  hot  season.  Mamie  and  I  went  barefooted,  and  the 
ground  would  burn  the  bottoms  of  our  feet.  We’d  stand  in  the  shade 
until  Papa  was  ready  lor  us  at  another  tree,  then  we’d  make  a  dash 
for  it  and  be  in  the  shade  a«rain. 

Sometimes  the  fruit  would  not  reach  its  destination  on  time  and 
was  received  in  bad  order,  or  the  market  would  be  glutted,  or  for 
some  other  reason  the  return  check  would  be  disappointing.  Often 
it  was  not  enough  to  cover  the  amount  of  express  paid  out. 

So  the  fruit  business  didn’t  pan  out  so  well,  and  Papa  clerked  in 
Rodman’s  general  store  to  supplement  his  intermittent  surveying  jobs. 

About  this  time  Mamma  lelt  that  it  w.ould  be  good  for  me  to 
read  the  Bible  through.  She  assigned,  lor  rny  reading,  three  chapters 
every  day  and  five  on  Sundays.  In  one  year’s  time,  I  would  have 
read  from  Genesis  through  Revelations, — and  did. 

Alter  a  day  at  school  or  packing  peaches,  1  would  nod  over  my 
Bible  reading  at  night.  The  rules  and  regulations  laid  down  by  Moses 
and  others  bored  me  terribly.  And  the  “Begats,”  how  I  hated  it ! 
I  did  not  exactly  cheat  and  skip  any  of  it,  neither  did  I  waste  any 
time  trying  to  pronounce  names. 

Reading  the  Bible  through  at  that  age  may  have  taught  me  to 
finish  what  I  start,  but  it  certainly  did  not  teach  me  to  love  the  Old 
Testament. "Not  until  many  years  later  did  I  begin  to  appreciate  the 
beauty  and  the  grandeur  of  its  literature,  or  to  glean  any  truth  from 
its  pages. 

This  place  with  the  fruit  and  the  adequate  house,  was  sold  and 
we  had  to  move  again.  We  had  to  wait  some  months  to  get  the  place 
we  wanted,  so  we  moved  back  to  the  little  hot  house  on  the  brow  of 
the  hill  and  sweated  through  another  summer.  Mamie  and  I  called 
it  our  Summer  Resort. 

The  W  cstern  Goal  and  Mining  Company,  with  headquarters  in 
St.  Louis,  about  this  time,  began  operating  one  mile  south  of  Altus 
and  soon  a  mining  town  had  sprung  up  on  farms  previously  owned 
by  many  of  our  old  friends, — rhe  Keys,  the  Wilsons,  the  Prints  and 
the  Crockets.  The  new  town  and  post  office  was  named  Denning. 
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Papa  went  to  work  lor  the  coal  company  checking  material  for 
buildings.  Then  he  was  weigh  master  and  would  get  as  black  as  if 
he  had  been  digging  coal.  We  always  had  a  wash  boiler  of  hot  water 
on  the  kitchen  stove  ready  lor  his  bath  when  he  got  home  at  the 
close  ol  a  work  day. 

After  a  time  he  became  “top  boss,”  a  kind  of  general  supervisor, 
then,  assistant  superintendent. 

Papa  learned  to  do  by  doing, — land  surveying,  mining,  or  whatever. 

He  finally  got  to  be  superintendent  of  all  the  Company’s  holdings 
in  that  area.  While  he  was  in  charge  there  was  a  serious  and  prolonged 
strike.  As  a  loyal  employee  of  the  Company,  he  carried  on  for  them 
regardless  of  occasional  threats,  and  violence  against  “scabs.” 

Papa  traveled  to  and  from  the  mines  by  horse  and  buggy.  He  kept 
his  horse  in  a  stall  back  of  the  office.  One  day  during  the  strike  he 
worked  until  after  dark.  When  he  went  out  to  hitch  up  and  go  home 
he  was  hit  over  the  head  with  a  blunt  weapon  of  some  kind. 

*'  -  W  *  i 

He  was  found  unconscious  by  a  co-worker.  His  skull  had  been 
fractured.  Mamma  took  him  to  Fort  Smith  for  hospitalization  and 
surgery.' A  piece  of  bone  was  lifted  ofT  his  brain.  He  carried  the  deep 
scar  on  his  forehead  the  rest  of  his  life.  Twice  Papa  had  been  nearly 
killed  because  he  was  faithfully  discharging  his  duty. 

With  the  coming  of  the  coal  mining  industry,  life  was  a  little  easier 
for  us  all.  Altus  had  a  pay  roll  as  well  as  a  school.  Papa  bought  a 
home, — a  big  old  rambling  house  with  two  fireplaces,  and  a  barn, 
pasture  and  orchard. 

So  often  at  the  supper  table,  Papa  would  have  something  funny 
to' relate.  There  was  an  oldish  man  working  around  the  mines  who  was 


afraid  of  his  wife. 

One  day.  as  Papa  drove  home  past  their  place  he  saw  the  old 
fellow  running  around  his  house.  He  paused  to  see  what  was  going  on, 
then  the  old  lady  appeared  around  the  corner  of  the  kitchen  with  a 
stick  of  stovewood  in  her  hand.  The  man  would  run  faster,  pause  for 
breath,  look  back  and  see  her  coming  and,  in  Papa’s  words,  “Dig 
out  again.”  VVe  were  all  disappointed  because  he  did  not  stay  to 'see 
the  finish. 

My  four  years  in  H.  and  L.  were  wonderful.  A  school  day  always 
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began  with  fifteen  minutes  of  “Chapel”  in  the  school  auditorium.  It 
consisted  of  Scripture  reading,  prayer,  and  singing.  From  an  educa¬ 
tional  viewpoint  this;  I  believe,  was  the  most  important  period  of  the 
day.  At  least,  it  went  deeper  with  me. 

IIow  long  are  the  years  of  youth !  The  lasting  friendships  that  are 
formed  in  those  bright  years !  There  was  Gertrude  McHenry,  a  board- 
mg  pupil  and  my  dear  friend  until  we  were  in  our  seventies ;  Pearl 
Lawson,  another  boarding  pupil.  Brother  was  crazy  about  Pearl  and 
later  they  were  married.  There  were  Maggie  Moseley,  and  Grace 
and  Annie  Wells,  and  Nannie  Jamison,  and  Lizzie  Bucher,  and  Ella 
and  Hoi  a  Williams,  and  Ida  and  Mozelle  Austin,  and  Eugenia  and 
Eva  and  Kitty  Key,  and; so  many  more  who  come  crowding  into  my 
mind  lor  mention  as  I  write  this.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  gone  now. 

I  he  Boys’  Boardinghouse  was  full  of  young  fellows  from  afar  who 
were  dazzling  with  their  good  looks  and  charm.  I  was  in  love  with 
one  after  another  throughout  the  four  years,  few  of  whom  took  the 


slightest' notice  of  me. 

Meanwhile  our  family  continued  to  grow.  On  August  5,  1893, 
the  twins  were  born, — Paul  and  David.  Little  Paul  weighed  one 
and  one-half  pounds  and  Little  David  weighed  two  and  one-half 
pounds.  They  were  premature.  Paul  lived  only  a  few  hours.  David 
was  led  with  a  medicine  dropper  at  first  and  was  nursed  on  a  pillow 
for  a  year.  He  was  a  darling  baby, — so  cute  and  smart.  He  lived  to 


be  two  and  a  half  years  old,  and  Mamma  grieved  her  heart  out 
when  we  lost  him. 

Soon  after  the ,  twins,  Mamma  became  principal  of  the  district 
school  at  Altus,  with  one  assistant,  Miss  Georgia  Barnes.  Aunt  Bessie 
came  over  from  Mississippi  to  live  with  us.  She  gave  all  of  her  atten¬ 
tion  to  little  David.  She  loved  babies  and  did  a  good  job  of  caring 
for  him  while  Mamma  was  at  school.  Aunt  Bessie  radiated  aristocracy 
in  her  looks,  her  speech,  and  her  walk.  I.  was  very  proud  of  her. 

The  summer  I  was  seventeen  years  old  was  a  memorable  one  for 
me,  for  two  reasons;  one,  I  joined  the  Christian  Church  arid  was 
baptised  in  Horsehead  Creek  and  felt  good  over  it ;  two,  I  had  a 
trip  back  to  Mississippi  to  visit  my  grandparents  and  other  relatives. 
1  d  never  been  more  than  twenty  miles  away  from  home,  alone,  and 
this  was  a  major  event. 
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Aunt  Bessie,  in  order  to  impress  me  with  the  necessity  of  caution, 
had  f lightened  me  with  tales  of  girls  who  were  kidnapped  in  Memphis 
and  never  heard  of  again. 

When  I  got  to  Memphis,  because  of  a  misunderstanding  as  to  train 
time,  there  was  no  one  to  meet,  me,  i  had  Aunt  Emily’s  address.  It 
was  about  9  o’clock  at  night  when  I  arrived.  I  took  a  cab  with  a 
Negro  driver,  no  other  passengers,  and  I  was  frightened  out  of  my 
wits.  1  kept  the  door  partially  open,  ready  to  jump  and  run  if  he 
seemed  to  be  taking  me  to  a  bad  district.  Where  and  in  what  direction 
I  woud  run  was  a  problem  to  be  solved '  when  reached. 

,  Aftei  a  time  he  stopped  the  horse  belore  some  stone -steps  going 
up  from  the  street,  and  got  down  from  the  high  driver’s  seat  and 
came  back  to  me  and  said,  “I’ll  have  to  go  up  and  see  if  this  is  the 
right  number.”  All  atrernble,  I  said,  “What  number?”  and  he  said, 
“188  Union,  the  number  you  gave  me.”  Well,  it  was,  and  Aunt  Emily 
and  her  husband  were  at  home  and  I  breathed  again. 

It  was  restlul,  being  with  my  grandparents  and  getting  to  know 
my  cousin,  Luna  Poag,  Papa’s  niece  who  lived  close  by.  I  adored 
Luna,  her  laugh  that  kind  of  rippled  and  gurgled,  her  beautiful  teeth 
and  red  lips,  her  big  blue  eyes,  her  peaches-and-cream  complexion, 
her  wavy  brown  hair,  and  her  sweet  disposition.  She  was  all  that  I 
wanted  to  be.  Her  mother,  Aunt  Valora,.and  the  whole  family  were 
such  loving  genuine  people. 

Then  my  cousin  Julius,  Luna’s  brother,  drove  us  down  to  Pleasant 
IIill  to  visit  Aunt  Julia  and  her  husband,  Mr.  Kiester,  who  were 
running  the  school  there.  Luna  knew  all  the  ybung  people  in  the 
town,  and  we  had  beaux  and  went  to  parties.  When  I  returned  to 
Grandma’s  house,  1  received  my  first  love  letter, — from  a  Pleasant  Hill 
swain. 

i 

After  a  time,  Joe  Crocket,  another  cousin,  drove  over  from  Tyro 
to  take  me  to  their  home  for  a  visit.  His  mother  was  my  Aunt  Annie, 
Mamma’s  sister.  He  came  in  a  buggy  with  a  fast  horse.  I  packed  my 
two  or  three  dresses  and  other  things  in  my  little  trunk  and  away 
we  llew.  Seemed  to  me  we  just  hit  the  tops  of  the  hills  and  floated 
through  the  valleys.  I  held  onto  my  hat  and  giggled,  and  Jot;  got  a 
kick  out  of  it.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  until  long  afterwards  that  he 
was  showing  off. 
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D.  L.  O.,  the  only  girl  in  this  big  family  of  boys,  was  about  my 
age.  She  had  been  going  to  school  in  Scnitobia  and  her  friends  were 
scattered  far  and  wide.  As  soon  as  the  word  got  around  that  she  had 
a  cousin  visiting  her,  the  young  people  started  coming.  Every  evening 
the  parlor  would  be  full.  They  came  horse-back,  mule-back,  in  buggies, 
and  on  foot.  The  Crocket  place  was  something  like  the  ante-bellum 
plantations,  only  it  was  worked  by  Negro  share-croppers  instead  of 
slaves. 

There  was  a  lot  of  going  places  during  my  visit  there.  It  was 

•  > 

protracted  meeting  time, — community  get-togethers.  And  there  were 
picnics,  parties,  sorghum  making,  watermelons,  and  company  at 
almost  every  meal,  as  well. as  on  afternoons  and  evenings. 

My  visit  to  Aunt  Bettie  Bizzell,  another  of  Papa’s  sisters,  was  a 
repetition  of  my  stay  at  Aunt  Annie’s.  My  cousin,  Alma  Bizzell,  was 
my  age.  They  were  a  big  family  on  a  big  farm,  and  there  was  much 
coming  and  going,  and  many  good  times. 

It  was  the  first  of  October  when  I  finally  got  back  to  my  own 
home  in  Arkansas.  I  was  as  fat  as  butter.  School  had  been  in  session 
nearly  a  month.  Most  of  the  old  boarding  students  were  back  and 
everyone  greeted  me  as  if  I  were  from  afar,  and  grown  up. 

I  buckled  down  to  the  grind,  and,  after  a  fashion,  finished  in 
June,  1895.  My  diploma  is  beautiful, — real  parchment,  engraved. 
But  the  degree  is  peculiar.  Brother  Burrow  just  thought  it  up.  M.E.L., 
for  Master  of  English  Literature  !  I  had  bucked  out  of  the  mathe¬ 
matical  traces  when  trigonometry  stared  me  in  the  lace.  So,  I  was 
handed  an  M.E.L.,  as  were  many  of  the  II.  and  L.  graduates. 

Idle  twelfth  child  was  born  in  our  lamily  in  May  of  that  year, 
Agnes,  a  lovely  little  one  who  never  drew  a  breath. 

Of  course,  Mamma  was  not  able  to  give  me  any  assistance  in 
getting  ready  for  graduation.  I  made  my  own  dress  which  was  “tacky,” 
and  wrote  my  own  essay  which,  today,  would  be  described  as  “corny.” 
Of  all  things,  I  chose  for  my  subject  “The  Sunset  of  Life.”  Perhaps 
I’d  met  so  many  sunrises  of  life  that  the  other  extreme  appealed  to 
me.  And  what’s  more,  I  wrote  it  in  rhyme.  Oh  well,  surely  no  one 
else  is  blushing  at  the  memory,  so  w-hy  should  I? 

Brother,  who  was  working  in  Little  Rock  on  a  daily  paper  at  the 
time,  sent  me  lovely  white  satin  slippers,  (size  one  and  a  half.  Like 
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Little  Grandma,  I  was  small)  and  long  white  kid  gloves,  and  an 
exquisite  lace  and  ivory  fan.  All  ol  which  gave  class  to  my  appearance. 
He  also  sent  new  parlor  furniture,  so  that  his  sisters  would  have  a 
nice  place  in  which  to  entertain  their  friends. 

H  ere  I  was,  out  of  school.  So,  what  to  do  with  myself  ?  Papa  and 
Mamma  had  had  and  were  still  having  a  long  hard  pull.  They  had 
done  well  by  us.  Not  only  did  they  keep  us  all  in  school,  but  they 
gave  us  extras, — music  for  Mamie  and  Lucy,  and  “elocution”  and 
oil  painting  for  me, 

Brother  and  Fred  were  already  at  work,  so  I  went  to  work  in  the 
Altus  post  office  for  ten  dollars  a  month. 
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CHAPTER  SEVEN 


Work  and  Beaux 


1  lie  next  three  years  were  busy  ones  for  us  all.  Our  household  was 
a  beehive  of  activity.  The  mine  whistle  blew  at  4  o’clock  a. m.  We 
could  hear  it  all  the  way  from  Denning  to  Altus,  and  it  meant  Get 
up.  4  lie  first  order  of  business  was  to  get  Papa  and  Fred  oil  to  the 
office.  Fred  was  bookkeeper  for  the  mining  company. 

If  Mamma  were  well  she  got  the  breakfast,  otherwise,  Mamie  and 
I.  Papa  always  got  up  first  and  had  a  fire  going  in  the  kitchen  range 
lor  us  by  the  time  we  appeared.  After  breakfast  it  was  all  hands  on 
deck  to  do  the  routine  housework.  Then  the  children  left  for  school, 
J  went  to.  the  post  office,  and  Mamma  and  the  pre-school  age  children 
were  left  alone  for  the  day. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  boredom  in  a  large  family,  and  idleness 
was  practically  unknown  in  ours.  II  we  were  not  busy  working  or 
studying  or  eating  or  sleeping,  then  we  were  playing. 

One  afternoon  the  majority  of  us  were  playing  ball  on  the  half-acre 
adjoining  the  house.  A  stranger  passing  by  on  horseback,  stopped 
and  asked  if  that  were  a  school.  Ophelia  said,  “No,  we  live  here.” 
The  man  said,  “I  thought  it  was  a  school  and  you  were  having  recess.” 
Bob  Burns  -used  that  story  on  his  radio  program  many  years  later.  I 
do  not  know  where  he  got  it  but  it  really  happened  at  our  house. 

Wages  and  hours  were  a  matter  of  individual  concern,  back  in  the 
’90s, — of  agreement  between  employer  and  employee.  (With  a  few 
exceptions).  Nor  was  there  civil  service  regulations,  at  least  not 
extending  to  a  clerk  in  a  fourth  class  post  office. 

I  worked  usually  from  sun  up  to  sun  down.  The  post  office  was  in 
a  general  store  and  it  opened  when  the  stoic  did,  and  the  owner  of 
the  store  was  an  early  riser.  And  I  worked  seven  days  a  week.  The 
mail  came  on  Sunday,  same  as  any  other  day  and  the  people  had  to 
be  served. 
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However,  Sundays  and  holidays  were  short  days.  I  got  ofl'  at  3  p,ni., 
altei  tin;  last  mail  had  gone  and  tiie  incoming  mail  had  been  distri¬ 
buted.  The  work  was  lighter  on  those  days,  too,  because  the  Paris 
stage  did  not  come,  and  I  didn’.t  have  the  Logan  County  mail  to 
vs  oi  k  ovei,  and  usually  there  were  no  money  orders  nor  registers  to 
handle.  Altus  had  no  bank  and  all  money  transactions  were  handled 
through  the  post  office  and  the  railway  express  office. 

Lile  was  not  all  drudgery,  however.  Also,  I  was  soon  making  fifteen 
dollars  a  month,  then  twenty,  a  lot  of  money.  When  1  closed  the  office 
on  Sunday  afternoon,  my  current  beau  would  usually  be  waiting  for 
me,  with  a  horse  and  buggy  lrom  Marion  Hammond’s  livery  stable. 
We  drove  over  the  countryside,  or  met  with  our  crowd  somewhere. 
In  warm  weather  we  often  went  on  picnics  at  Conatser’s  Spring, 
about  hall  way  up  the  mountain  north  of  Altus. 

Sunday  evenings,  we  went  to  church.  Going  to  church  was  not  so 
much  a  matter  of  piety  as  it  was  an  excuse  to  be  together.  One  or 
two  nights  a  week  there  would  be  a  party,  either  at  our  house  or 
at  the  home  of  one  of  the  other  girls. 

In  between  times  the  young  men  would  compliment  us  with  a 
suenade.  Many  a  night  alter  all  was  (jmet  and  the  family  in  bed, 
Mamie  and  I,  who  occupied  the  front  bed  room  together,  would  be 
awakened  by  music  coming  from  our  front  porch. 

We  could  not  know  just  how  many  were  in  the  crowd,  but  could 
discern  Joes  guitar  and.  Frank’s  voice  in  such  songs  as  “Sweet  Bunch 
of  Daisies,”  “After  the  Ball,”  “In  the  Shadow  of  the  Pines.”  They 
always  ended  with  “Good  Night  Ladies.”  Sometimes  they  sang  old 
songs  that  were  popular  in  Mamma’s  time  :  “When  You  and  I  Were 
Young,  Maggie,”  “In  the  Gloaming,”  “Juanita.” 

W  e  girls  had  many  discussions  as  to  the  proper  etiquette  to  adopt 
in  showing  our  appreciation  of  a  serenade.  Some  of  the  girls  would 
dress  and  invite  the  boys  in  and  serve  refreshments,  but  Mamie  and 
I  thought  it  more. genteel  to  just  light  a  lamp  to  let  them  know  that 
we  were  awake  and  enjoying  the  music.  Also,  that  was  less  trouble. 

I  do  not  think  the  gills  of  today  have  the  proper  technique.  In  my 
time  we  let  the  young  men  make  the  advances.  We  let  them  do  all 
the  gilt  giving  and  money  spending.  Idle  more  indifferent  we  were  the 
more  they  pursued  us. 
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Papa  was  a  good  scout.  One  night  he  met  with  several  couples  of 
us  and  took  us  on  a  tour  of  the  mines.  The  Company  had  put  in 
a  dynamo  and  installed  electric  lights  in  the  oilices,  store  and  around 
the  shafts.  When  Papa  turned  a  switch  and  the  place  was  Hooded 
with  light,  we  caught  our  breath  with  the  wonder  of  it. 

We  got  in  the  elevator  and  rode  down,  down,  down  for  hundreds 
ol  feet.  We  wandered  through  a  labyrinth  of  lanes  and  passageways. 
J  took  a  miner’s  pick  and  dug  inyselj  a  piece  of  coal  for  a  souvenir. 

It  was  plain  to  see  what  eternal  vigilance  was  necessary  to  keep 
the  ceiling  properly  supported,  and  the  air  properly  circulating.  We 
could  imagine  the  horror  of  being  trapped  underground  in  an  explo¬ 
sion  or  slide  and  cut  off  from  the  exit.  Since  that  night  I  have  had 
the  coal  miners’  viewpoint  as  well  as  the  mine  operators’,  and  1 
glory  in  what  John  L.  Lewis  had  done  for  the  coal  miner. 

My  grandmother  was  married  before  -she  was  fifteen  years  old,  my 
mother  before  she  was  eighteen.  I  was  now  nineteen  and,  like  Daisy 
Mae,  was  beginning  to  feel  like  an  old  maid.  However,  before  I  was 
twenty  1  became  engaged.  Not  just  to  be  engaged.  I  fell  in  love. 

He  was  tall  and  handsome  and  kind  and  generous  and  musical.  He 
seemed  to  have  me  on  a  pedestal.  At  any  rate  lie  treated  me  like  a 
princess  royal.  I  lived  from  Sunday  to  Sunday  on  the  thought  of 
being  with  him.  But  he  was  German  and  a  Catholic,  and  rny  parents 
strenuously,  constantly  objected.  Also,  his  parents  disapproved  oi  his 
marrying  out  ol  his  church.  We  could  not  cope  with  so  much  opposi¬ 
tion.  We  hesitated  to  carry  through  with  our  plans  until  we  finally 
drifted  apart. 

Soon  alter  1  became  engaged,  Babb,- — Pearl  Babb,  the  thirteenth 
and  last  child  to  join  our  household  was  born.  She  arrived  on  June 
13,  1897. 

The  number  thirteen  is  not  unlucky.  And  the  theory  that  children  of 
older  parents  do  not  have  so  vigorous  a  beginning  as  those  of  younger 
parents  was  refuted  in  this  case.  II  there  is  a  genius  in  our  family  it 
is  Babb.  She  was  playing  piano  when  she  was  so  tiny  she  had  to  be 
lifted  to  the  high  stool.  Her  voice  was  marvelous.  She  was  doing 
concert  work  when  she  married  and  started  raising  a  family.  Babb 
married  Hugh  Stephenson  and  became  the  mother  of  Catherine 
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Stephenson  Wilson,  Anna  Lorraine  Stephenson  and  Hugh  McGraw 
Stephenson. 

Bahb  arrived  on  a  Sunday  afternoon.  That  was  before  the  days  of 
telephones.  The  only  way  a  young  man  rould  ask  his  girl  for  a  date 
uas  to  pay  a  boy  five  or  ten  cents  to  carry  a  note  to  her.  As  usual,  on 
this  afternoon  I  received  my  note  from  him  — ‘ “My  compliments,  and 
may  1  call  lor  you  and  escort  you  to  church  this  evening?”  Of  course 
I  could  not  tell  him  why  I  was  too  busy  to  see  him  that  evening 
Dear  me,  No!  The  subject  of  births  was  taboo.  So  I  just  asked  him 
to  excuse  me,  please,  I  would  not  attend  church  that  evening. 

As  I  went  to  work  the  next  morning  I  met  him  on  the  street  and 
he  looked  the  other  way,— terribly  hurt.  He  must  have  heard  the 
news  at  noon  when  he  went  to  lunch  for  he  came  back  by  the  office 
to  see  me  and  was  unusually  sweet.  We  never  referred  to  the  matter. 

There  was  indecision  and  heartaches,  breaking  up  and  making  up, 
until  early  in  1898.  Uncle  Sam  had  got  into  trouble  with  Spain  over 
a  battle  ship  and  some  other  things,  and  the  slogan  “Remember 
the  Maine  !”  swept  the  country.  Almost  over  night  a  great  army,  one 
hundred  per  cent  volunteer,  was  ready  to  march. 

l  he  Paris  boys  came  to  Altus  to  entrain,  and  the  Altus  boys  were 
ready  to  join  them.  They  crowded  into  our  house  the  night  before  they 
left  lor  a  farewell  party.  The  next  day  they  marched  through  the 
town  to  the  strains  of  martial  ■  music.  He  marched  with  them,  and 
1  lelt  like  stone.  Then  I  buried  that  epoch  of  my  life  and  covered 
it  with  pressed  flowers  and  memories. 

Aiter  William  Jennings  Bryan  had  made  his  first  valiant  and  futile 
effort  for  the  U.S.  Presidency,— on  a  platform  of  “Free  Silver  at  the 
Ratio  of  Sixteen  to  One,”  and  the  Republicans  were  again  in  control 

under  McKinley,  every  little  old  post  office  in  the  country  changed 
hands. 

“Uncle”  Ott  Donaldson,  the  postmaster  at  Altus,  and  I  counted 
out  the  cash  and  the  stamps  and  supplies  on  hand  to  the  new  incum¬ 
bent,  and  I  was  out  of  a  job.  However,  the  postmaster  at  Denning, 
Republican  though  lie  was,  hired  me  to  run  the  office  for  him,  since 
he  had  more  profitable  work  to  do. 

Sunday  aiternoons  while  waiting  for  the  last  mail  to  come  in,  1 
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\\  ate  lied  the  iniucis  children  roaming  the  streets  (dirt  roads,  only) 
with  nothing  to  do  and  nowhere  to  go.  They  would  drift  into  the 
post  office  and  press  their  noses  against  the  wire  partition,  and  watch 
me  at  work.  Most  of  them  dirty  and  unkempt. 

One  day  I  went  out  and  asked  them  if  they  would  like  to  go  to 
Sunday  School  that  afternoon  when  my  work  was  finished.  Oh,  yes, 
they  would  like  that.  I  told  them  to  go  home  and  get  cleaned  up 
and  he  back  at  J  o  clock.  1  hey  came  in  droves,  with  clean  and 
shining  laces.  The  word  had  spread  over  the  camp. 

Ihiie  was  a  little  country  church,  Prairie  Grove  Church,  about 
a  hall  mile  south  of  the  mining  camp.  It  had  not  been  open  since 
the  coal  company  bought  up  the  land.  As  I  started  out  with  all  those 
child] en  in  my  wake,  1  felt  like  the  pied  piper  of  llamlin  Town. 
All  1  needed  was  something  to  blow  a  tune  on. 

Somehow  we  opened  the  door  and  got  in.  Then  we  hunted  up 
trash  lying  around  outside  and  made  ourselves  a  fire  in  the  old  wood 
heater.  We  had  a.  kind  of  Sunday  School,  I  told  them  some  Bible 
stolies  and  about  Jesus  and  how  he  loved  every  one,  especially  little 
children.  We  said  the  Lord’s  Prayer  together,  and  tried  to  sing.  1 
could  1  mi  cl  I  y  (.any  a  tune  myselt  but  the  children  didn’t  mmd,  they 
followed  along. 

O 

For  the  next  Sunday  I  had  collected  surplus  literature  from  the 
Alms  chinches  and  had  mv  Bible  and  a  song  book.  Bo  my  surprise, 
've  found  the  church  open  and  a  good  lire  oioin<r 

Soon  the  grown  people  started  coming.  The  little  place  would  be 
lull  e\ei\  Sunday  alternoon.  1  grew  timid  and  sell  conscious  and  in¬ 
sisted  that  they  elect  themselves  a  superintendent,  which  they  did. 

1  went  away  soon  altei wards,  hut  the  little  group  grew  into 
a  live  community  church,  and  a  building  nearer  the  cam])  was 
erected. 
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CHAPTER  EIGHT 


Marriage  and  the  McRavens 


We  had  lost  contact  with  the  McRaven  family.  Many  years  had 
passed  since  we  exchanged  visits  with  them.  Then  one  day  Fred 
met  John  in  Ozark,  and  invited  him  down  to  see  us.  John  was 
court  reporter  for  the  Fifteenth  Judicial  District,  and  was  attend¬ 
ing  court  in  our  county.  .He  was  an  outstanding  expert  in  shorthand. 

Soon  afterwards  he  brought  his  sister,  Ruth,  and  paid  us  that 
visit.  He  was  reserved,  rather  courtly  in  his  manner,  and  I  was 
a  little  in  awe  of  him.  He  wore  expensive  looking  clothes.  With 
his  top  coat  on  he  .  looked  like  a  Shakespearean  actor.  He  non¬ 
chalantly  spoke  of  one  of  the  leading  railroads  having  sent  a  spe¬ 
cial  engine  and  coach  for  him,  to  be  sure  that  he  arrived  in  time 
to  report  an  important  court  case  for  them. 

He  wrote  me  after  his  visit  to  Altus,  and  sent  me  a  book  to  read 
which  he  thought  was  a  thriller,  “The  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask.” 
i  waded  through  it  without  enthusiasm,  but  thanked  him.  And 
that’s  the  way  matters  stood  when  he  learned  that  1  was  defi¬ 
nitely  not  engaged  to  anyone  else,  then  he  launched  a  whirlwind 
courtship. 

For  the  quiet,  intellectual  type  he  surprised  me.  If  he  didn’t 
sweep  me  off  my  feet  it  was  not  because  he  was  a  slow  worker. 
In  addition  to  his  court  work  he  was  manager  for  the  Remington 
Typewriter  Company  in  Springfield,  Missouri  and  surrounding  ter¬ 
ritory,  but  he, managed  to  get  down  to  little  old  Altus  almost  every 
Sunday. 

Between  visits  there  were  letters  and  presents.  He  even  sent 
me  a  bicycle,— -one  made  for  girls  to  ride,  and  then  had  to  come 
and  teach  me  to  ride  it.  He  had  my  picture  photographed  on  the 
crystal  of  his  watch.  He  did  many  things  which  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  he  was  quite  a  person. 
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Ai  tei  Fred  had  gone  to  Cliickamauga  Park  with  other  trainees 
lor  the  war  with  Spain,  Mamma  and  the  younger  children  went  to 
Mississippi  on  a  visit.  Brother  had  married  and  was  gone.  Our 
family  had  thinned  down  considerably. 

On  one  of  John’s  visits  he  asked  Papa’s  permission  for  Mamie 
and  me  to  go  with  him  to  his  home  in  Fort  Smith  and  visit  with  his 
sisters.  Papa  was  agreeable  and  so  were  we.  It  was  something 
to  break  the  monotony.  After  the  soldiers  had  marched  away  Altus 
was  dead.  No  parties,  no  picnics,  no  life,  no  boys ! 

I  thought  when  we  reached  Fort  Smith  that  John  would  go  on 
back  to  Springfield,  but,  no.  He  was  on  vacation.  His  sisters,  Jo 
and  Ruth  and  Alice,  were  very  nice,  and  his  father,  Harvey  Me- 
Raven  was  the  soul  of  hospitality,  llis  mother  and  sister  Eliza¬ 
beth  were  away  on  a  visit  to  his  Aunt  Mattie  in  Wisconsin. 

John  was  a  wonder lul  host.  He  gave  a  lawn  party  in  our  honor, 
a  real  party,  with  Japanese  lanterns  strung  all  around  the  lawn 
under  the  oak  trees,  and  he  hired  a  string  band  to  make  music 
throughout  the  entire  evening.  He  planned  places  to  go,  and  he 
invited  his  friends  to  call  and  meet  us. 

He  hired  the  sweetest  little  rig  in  town  to  take  me  driving.  As 
we  were  returning  from  our  drive  and  were  about  half  way  be¬ 
tween  Van  Buren  and  Fort  Smith,  it  started  raining.  It  poured. 
'Phe  little  phaeton  just  had  a  top  with  a  fringe  around.  I  was  get¬ 
ting  wet  and  wetter.  I  he  horse  slowed  down,  and  John  proposed 
to  me.  He  sat  there  calmly  with  the  rain  blowing  in  on  us,  and 
demanded  an  answer  then  and  there.  He  had  even  bought  the 
ling  and  had  it  in  lus  pocket.  All  I  could  say  was,  1  Clive  me  time, 
give  me  time.” 

The  next  day  I  went  home  and  left  Mamie  to  finish  her  visit 
alone.  She  was  having  a  wonderlul  time,  but  1  felt  embarrassed. 

I  wanted  to  get  back  to  Altus  and  talk  with  Papa  about  this, — 
and  think. 

John  hired  a  carriage  with  a  span  of  milk-white  horses  (the  bridal 
turn-out  from  Goodman’s  Livery  Stable,  was  what  it  was)  to  take 
me  to  the  station.  It  seemed  to  me  everybody  in  town  was  look- 
uig  at  us  as  we  diovc  down  Garrison  Avenue, — a  long,  long  mile, 
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but  not  a  lonesome  one.  He  saw  me  on  the  train  and  said  eood- 
by,  then  handed  me  a  letter.  “Something  to  read  on  your  jour¬ 
ney,”  he  said.  Alter  the  train  pulled  out,  I  opened  my  letter.  It 
is  a  classic.  I  have  it  yet.  “The  question  of  my  destiny  is  with 
you  .  .  .” 

That  summer  of  1898  was  really  the  crossroads  for  me.  I  was 
twenty-one,  and  not  especially  needed  at  home.  It  was  time  I  de¬ 
cided  what  to  do  with  my  lile.  There  was  plenty  of  time  to  think 
of  marriage.  It  was  vaguely  in  the  future, — or  so  I  drought. 

Brother  was  working  on  the  Helena  World.  He  and  Pearl  had 
a  little  house  in  Helena.  It  was  a  good  town— and  is  a  good  town, 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  not  far  from  Memphis,  in  Ar¬ 
kansas.  Pearl  was  with  her  sister  in  Texas,  at  the  time.  I  wrote 
Brother  that  Td  come  down  and  keep  his  house  and  learn  the  mil¬ 
linery  trade.  Millinery  was  a  remunerative  business  in  those  ‘  days, 
for  women  wore  fiats, — and  what  hats !  I  had  a  chance  to  go  to 
work  as  an  apprentice  in  a  department  store  in  Helena,  and  went. 

Just  before  the  winter  opening,  the  head  milliner  gave  me  or¬ 
ders  to  come  back  to  work  at  night,  and  I  refused.  I  told  her  I 
would  do  all  she  wanted  done  from  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  when  the 
store  closed,  but  no  more  work  that  day.  She  didn’t  like  that.  So 
it  seemed  that  my  career  as  a  milliner  would  end  before  it  began. 

It  was  the  eighteenth  of  October  and  was  real  cool.  I  was  feel¬ 
ing  down-hearted,  weary  and  discouraged  as  I  walked  in  Brother’s 
front  door  and  made  my  way  to  the  dining  room  where,  I  knew, 
he  would  have  a  fire  going  in  the  fireplace. 

Brother  was  chatting  away  with  someone.  Puzzled,  I  went  on 
in.  There  sat  John.  Pie  looked  good  to  me.  Calm,  poised  and 
smiling  he  stood  and  gave  me  his  hand  in  greeting, — a  gentleman 
of  the  Old  South.  Suddenly,  I  realized  that  my  heart  had  found 
its  haven.  No  adjustments  to  make,  no  appeasements,  no  discordant 
apprehensions,  and  truly  I’d  had  enough  of  paddling  my  own 
canoe. 

Brother  had  brought  home  a  beef  steak,  and  1  went  into  action. 

I  cooked  it  wth  plenty  of  sliced  onions  and  made  thick  gravy  and 
hot  biscuit.  After  supper  I  did  the  dishes  while  Brother  and  John 
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talked,  then  Brother  went  to  his  room  early  and  John  and  1  talked. 

He  was  not  long  in  getting  around  to  the  subject  of  marriage. 
It  surprised  him  when  I  said,  “All  right.  Whenever  you  say.”  He 
said  he  had  to  go  back  the  next  day  and  wanted  me  to  go  with 
him.  We  sat  by  the  lire  and.  talked  far  into  the  night.  Then  he 
went  to  his  hotel,  and  I  still  sat  by  the  dying  embers,  thinking. 

John  sent  a  wire  to  my  parents  the  next  morning  and  received 
their  sanction  in  reply.  We  were  married  that  afternoon,  October 
19,  1898,  in  the  (empty)  Methodist  church,  by  the  Reverend 
Julien  Brown,  with  only  Brother  and  a  co-worker  of  mine,  Etta 
McGowan,  as  witnesses.  When  I  said  “I  do”  it  seemed  to  me  the 
four  walls  echoed  and  re-echoed  my  words. 

We  went  straight  from  the  church  to  the  railway  station  to  get 
a  late  afternoon  train.  After  leaving  Helena  we  had  to  wait  at 
some  junction  lor  a  train  going  through  from  Memphis  to  Little 
Rock.  It  was  getting  late,  and  the  place  was  almost  deserted.  I 
had  been  Mrs.  John  S.  McRaven  for  about  four  hours.  In  the 
dimly  lighted  waiting  room  we  kissed  each  other,  and  that  was  our 
lirst  kiss.  1  told  John  that  he  had  come  for  me  at  the  psychologi¬ 
cal  time.  He  said  it  was  the  stegik  smothered  in  onions  that  decided 
him. 


My  husband’s  background,  like  my  own,  is  a  mixture  of  Euro¬ 
pean  nationalities.  This  seems  a  good  place  to  set  forth  some  Mc¬ 
Raven  family  history. 

His  paternal  grandfather  was  Robert  McRaven  who  was  born 
in  1806.  His  paternal  grandmother,  also  born  in  1806,  was  Tran¬ 
quilla  Taylor  (Mrs.  Spencer  Harvey),  a  widow  when  she  married 
Robert  McRaven  in  1882. 

Spencer  Harvey  and  Robert  McRaven  were  the  best  of  friends. 
Spencer  told  Robert  all  about  his  sweetheart,  Tranquilla,  whom  he 
was  to  marry,  and  invited  him  to  the  wedding.  Robert  went,  and 
when  he  saw  and  met  Spencer’s  bride  he  fell  deeply  in  love  with 
her.  This  was  in  1826. 

It  was  the  real  thing  with  Robert.  No  power  on  earth  could 
shake  his  love  for  the  beautiful  Tranquilla,  his  best  friend’s  wife. 
He  had  lost  his  heart,  and  to  keep  from  losing  his  head  he  left 
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the  country.  He  went  over  into  Texas, — about  as  far  west  as  one 
traveled  in  those  days,  and  was  there  four  years. 

In  the  meantime  Spencer  and  Tranquilla  were  doing  very  well 
with  their  own  plantation,  and  they  had  two  little  daughters,  Sarah 
S.  Harvey  and  Rosanah  'Taylor  Harvey.  And  then  Spencer  Har¬ 
vey  was  murdered  in  his  sleep  by  a  Negro  who  mistook  him  for  an¬ 
other  man,  one  of  Tranquilla’s  relatives. 

When  Robert  heard  of  his  friend’s  death,  he  left  Texas  and  went 
back  to  Mississippi.  About  two  years  later,  he  married  his  beau¬ 
tiful  Tranquilla.  They  reared  nine  children  of  their  own,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  her  two  daughters.  My  husband’s  father,  Harvey  McRaven, 
was  the  youngest  of  this  large. family. 

Sanders  Taylor,  my  husband’s  great-Crandfather,  was  born  in 
1783,  and  his  wife,  Sarah,  in  1782. 

Early  in  the  1800s  Sanders  Taylor,  with  his  family  and  numerous 
slaves,  came  in  a  wagon  train  from  North  Carolina  to  Mississippi. 
He  acquired  hundreds  of  acres  of  cotton  land,  about  thirty-five  miles 
southeast  of  Memphis.  He  built  a  mansion  on  an  elevation  over¬ 
looking  his  vast  plantation. 

This  property  has  pased  out  of  the  family’s  hands  but  it  is,  to¬ 
day,  one  of  the  show  places  open  for  inspection  to  tourists  and 
sightseers.  But  only  during  the  annual  Spring  Pilgrimage, — a  tour 
of  Ante-bellum  homes  in  the  deep  South. 

I  visited  this  place,  “Summer  Trees”,  in 
my  husband  and  our  two  sons,  Charles  and  John  Jr.  I’d  never 
before  seen  a  private  home  built  on  so  grand  a  scale.  It  seemed 
that  I  was  entering  a  king’s  palace. 

The  ceilings  are  eighteen  feet  high,  the  massive  doors  are  twelve 
feet  high.  The  walls  of  the  central  hall  are  lined  with  works  of  art. 
rl  he  original  floors,  made  of  heart  pine,  seemed  as  solid  as  marble. 
The  bed  rooms  are  about  twenty  feet  square  and  are  majestic  in 
period  furniture.  The  drawing  room  and  dining  room  are  much 
larger.  They  are  resplendent  in  cut  glass  chandeliers  and  carved 
mahogany. 

One  does  not  see  the  house  from  the  road  and  would  not  know 
it  was  there,  in  passing.  After  entering  the  grounds,  the  driveway 
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winds  through  the  gardens,  past  the  lily  pond  and  the  trees  up  to 
the  front  ot  the  house.  1  he  slave  quarters  are  no  longer  in  evidence, 
and  I  do  not  know  how  much  land  is  now  a  part  of  the  estate. 

The  house,  built  in  1820  to  1825,  is  of  hand-made  brick,— slave 
labor.  The  prints  of  the  trowels  are  noticeable  on  the  bricks.  The 
ceiling  of  the  wide  front  portico  is  supported  by  six  grooved  col¬ 
umns.  It  is  thiee  and  a  third  miles  from  Red  Banks.  A  description 
of  this  old  Sanders  Taylor  place  is  in  the  American  Guide  Series, 
in  the  volume  on  Mississippi. 

My  husbands  mother,  Sarah  Rachel  Brunspn,  was  born  in  1849. 
She  married  Harvey  Robert  McRaven  in  1869.  Her  mother’s 
maiden  name  was  Young, — Elizabeth  Young,  who  married  Joseph 
Brunson.  She  was  a  sister  of  Colonel  Casey  Young — Confederate 
officer  and  member  of  the  United  States  Congress  for  many  years 
after  the  close  of  the  war  between  the  states. 

My  husband  was  the  oldest  of  eight  children  born  to  Harvey  R. 
and  Sallie  Brunson  McRaven.  He  was  born  in  his  grandfather’s  old 
home  near  Red  Banks,  Mississippi,  and  not  tar  from  the  Taylor 
home,  on  September  24,  1870. 

Next  came  his  sister  Josephine/  born  in  1872.  Josephine  mar¬ 
ried  David  M.  DeWitt,  and  was  the  mother  of  Doris  DeYVitt  Wal¬ 
lace  and  of  Jack  DeWitt,  an  automobile  dealer  in  Foil  Smith,  Ar¬ 
kansas.  4  heir  youngest  child,  Sarah,  died  in  childhood. 

William  L.  McRaven  was  born  in  Mississippi  about  1874.  William 
mairicd  M i n n i e  Schultz,  a  St.  Louis  girl.  I  heir  children  were  : 
Florence  McRaven  Carver,  Milton  McRaven,  William  Jr.,  Adell, 
Frances,  and  Ruth. 

Next  to  arrive  in  the  family  of  my  husband’s  parents  was  his  sis¬ 
ter  Ruth;  who  was  born  in  Mississippi  on  January  12,  1876.  .  Ruth 
mairied  my  brother  Fred,  as  has  been  stated  in  a  previous  chapter. 

Elizabeth  McRaven  was  born  in  1878,  also  in  Mississippi.  She 
married  Clarence  Radebaugh,  and  soon  afterward  became  a  widow. 
They  had  no  children. 

Walter  Johnson  McRaven  was  born  in  1882  in  Johnson  County, 
Arkansas.  Walter  married  Isabel  McLees  of  Little  Rock.  Their 
children  are:  Alees  McRaven  Mulkey  and  Sarah  McRaven. 
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Alice  was  born  iri  Arkansas  in  1884.  Alice  married  Daniel 
Gideon  Woodruff.  Their  children  are:  Paul  Wayne  Woodruff, 
Josephine  Tranqilla  Woodruff  Audas,  Sarah  Elizabeth  Woodruff 
Mackey,  and  David  Gideon  Woodruff. 

Harvey  Robert  McRaven  Jr.,  was  born  in  1890  in  Fort  Smith, 
Arkansas.  Harvey  married  Irene  Jackson  in  1912.  They  had  two 
daughters,  Lucilc  Irene,  born  in  1913,  and  Marie  who  was  born 
in  1915.  Harvey  later  married  Laura  Ilolt,  1929.  They  reared 
cue  son,  Alan  Dale  who  was  born  in  1931. 

In  commenting  on  some  of  our  forefathers,  I  appear  to  be  boast¬ 
ing.  I  have  told  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  but  have  not 
told  the  whole  truth. 

There  is  no  detailed  mention  of  that  ancestor  who  was  a  modi¬ 
fied  Simon  Legree  in  handling  slaves,  nor  of  that  grandfather  who 
was  idealistic,  brilliant, — and  a  drunkard. 

4 

Neither  have  I  called  youi  attention  to  that  uncle  who  was  so 
lazy  and  trifTling  that  he  did  not  make  a  fence  around  his  house  to 
keep  the  stock  away.  He  just  accumulated  old  wagon  and  buggy 
wheels  with  broken  axles  and  propped 'them  up  as  barriers.  If.  one 
wanted  to  get  into  the  enclosure, — to  make  a  call  or  borrow  a  cup 
of  sugar,  one  just  wiggled  through  the  wheels  somewhere.  And  he 
did  not  make  a  gate  to  his  cotton  field  which  was  enclosed  with  a 
rail  fence,— a  snake  fence.  Every  time  he  took  his  horse  and  plow 
in  or  out,  lie  had  to  let  the  fence  down  and  put  it  up  again. 

I  am  not  even  boasting  of  our  relationship  with  Captain  James 
Cook,  who  controlled  his  sailors  with  the  whipping  post  and  the 
lash.  Although  he  was  ahead  of  his  time,  and  innately  humane  in 
that  he  provided  a  proper  diet  for  his  men,  and  eliminated  scurvy. 

Some  ol  these  are  not  related  to  me,  being  on  the  other  .side, 
but  they  are  all  related  to  you,  my  children  and  grandchildren,  so 
don’t  be  too  proud-.  There  arc  enough  blots  on  the  family  escutcheon 
to  keep  us  all  humble. 
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CHAPTER  NINE 
W  e  and  Ours 


Soon  after  vve  were  married  John  got  himself  transferred  by  the 
typewriter  company,  to  Fort  Smith,  and  we  established  our  home  in 
his  court  district. 

We  had  a  wedding  trip  to  St.  Louis,  where  a  world  iair  was  in 
progress.  There  I  saw  my  first  air  craft.  I  do  not  remember  much 
about  it,  only  that  it  was  somewhat  on  the  balloon  order,  or  the 
modern  Blimp,  and  it  did  not  get  many  feet  off  the  ground.  Also, 
I  saw  my  first  moving  picture.  For  a  dime,  I  looked  through  a 
peep  hole  into  a  little  box.  It  was  a  moving  picture.  It  looked 
like  the  leaves  of  a  book  turning  as  last  as  the  blades  of  an  electric 
fan,  which  made  the  pictures  on  the  separate  leaves  look  like  one 
moving  scene;  The  name  of  it  was  Rural  Mail  Delivery.  A  post¬ 
man  stopped  at  a  mail  box  down  by  a  farmer’s  gate  and  put  in  a 
letter.  A  woman  looked  out  her  door  and  saw  him,  then  put  on 
her  sun  bonnet  and  walked  down  the  path  to  the  gate,  opened  and 
closed  it,  took  the  letter  . out  of  the  box,  and  walked  back  to  her 
house  as  she.  read  the  letter.  That  was  all,  but  it  was  wonderfully 
impressive.  '  - 

By  the  first  of  the  year,  1899,  we  were  settled  in  a  rented  cot¬ 
tage  of  three  rooms  on  Catholic  Avenue  (now  Grand  Avenue)  in 
Fort  Smith.  It  was  a  cute  little  place,  for  which  we  paid  ten  dol¬ 
lars  a  month.  We  were  now  “Johnnie”  and  “Floy”  to  each  other. 
Johnnie  planted  an  early  garden  in  the  back  yard  and  spelled 
F-L-O-Y  with  the  lettuce  seed.  It  looked  so  pretty  when  it  grew  to 
be  thick  and  green. 

After  we ‘rented  the  place,  I  went  down  to  Altus  on  a  few  days’ 
visit  and  returned  home  on  New  Year  day.  Johnnie  had  the  lit¬ 
tle  house  completely  furnished, .  as  a  surprise  to  me.  Everything 
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was  new  and  nice  and  in  perfect  taste.  Also,  he  had  a  telephone 
in  the  house,  which  I  had  to  learn  to  use. 

I  hose  first  months  of  our  hie  together  were  free  and  easy.  I 
went  with  Johnnie  on  many  of  his  trips,  especially  to  the  county  seats 
for  court  terms.  He  held  annual  passes  on  two  railroads  and  could 
get  trip  passes  for  me.  I  loved  the  flitting  hither  and  von  with 
him,  Memphis,  St.  Louis,  Springfield,  wherever  he  had  business. 

Even  when  he  was  in  town,  I  was  often  ready  to  go  back  to  the 
office  with  him  when  he  came  home  for  lunch.  We  lived  on  a 
street  car  line.  I  he  little  cars  were  drawn  by  mules.  One  day 
we  were  not  quite  ready  to  go  when  we  heard  the  jingle  of  the  trace 
chains  and  clump-clump  of  the  little  mule’s  hoofs.  I  ran  out  and 
called  “Whoa!”  The  mule  stopped  right  in  front  of  the  house  and 
stood  until  Johnnie  came  out  and  closed  the  door  and  we  got  aboard, 
then  he  jingled,  jangled  on  down  the  track.  The  mule  operated 
the  car.  The  driver  collected  fares. 

By  mid-spring  I  had  to  stop  running  around  so  much.  Catherine 
was  beginning  to  .call  attention  to  the  fact  that  she  would  be  along 

o 

belore  the  falling  of  the  leaves.  About  this  time  I  traded  my  bi¬ 
cycle  for  a  sewing  machine,— something  I  could  stay  at  home  and 
pedal. 

We  had  been  keeping  a  colored  girl  to  do  the  housework.  She 
came  in  the  morning  and  left  in  the  evening,  but  now  we  must  have 
someone  with  me  all  the  time,  -  because  Johnnie  was  out  of  town 
so  much  of  the  time.  I  wrote  Mamma  to  find  me  a  dependable 
girl  among  the  miners’  families.  She  came  up  and  brought  with 
her  a  mighty  nice  girl  who  was  a  little  younger  than  I.  She  was 
typically  English.  We'  bought  our  groceries  from  the  firm,  O’Shea, 
and  flinch.  When  the  girl  would  order  over  the  phone,  she’d  be¬ 
gin  with,  “Is  this  Hoshea  and  Inch?” 

1  here  was  practically  no  such  thing  as  hospitalization  for  ma¬ 
ternity  cases  at  that  time.  Children  were  born  in  their  homes  and 
received  home  nursing. 

It  was  terribly  hot  that  summer.  I  hoped  the  stork  would  stick 
to  schedule  and  arrive  when  there  was  a  little  cooler  weather  in 
sight,  but  he  w'as  a  forehanded  stork  and  made  his  delivery  on  the 
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sixth  day  of  August,  1899,  when  the  thermometer  stood  at  one  hun-? 
died  Fahrenheit. 


Catherine  was  perfect.  Especially  were  her  hands  something  to 
gaze  at  and  admire.  It  happened  on  Sunday  afternoon.  Johnnie 
was  at  home,  arid  his  mother  and  my  mother  were  with  me, — and 
dear  old  Doctor  Foster. 

I  he  ordeal  had  been  pretty  fierce  lor  us  all.  1  was  groggy,  and 
the  baby  cried  and  would  not  be  comlorted.  Fler  daddy  took  her 
in  his  arms  and  lay  down  on  the  parlor  couch  with  her,  that  first 
night  of  her  life,  and  they  both  went  to  sleep.  That  was  a  sweet  ex¬ 
perience  lor  him.  He  often  referred  to  it  in  the  years  and  years 
that  followed. 

After  we  became  parents  life  was  one  continuous  hop,  skip  and 
jump.  I  began  to  appreciate  my  own  .parents  and  to  look  upon 
them  as  super  human.  Our  daughter  finally  got  adjusted  to  this 
old  world  and  began  to  grow  like,  a  lldwer. 

When  she  was  fourteen  months  old  she  was  a  doll — walking 
and  beginning  to  prattle.  Again  John  and  f  had  drifted  into  other 
names  for  each  other.  Now  and  heneelorth  we  are  “Daddy”  and 
“Mamma.” 


Every  autumn  the .  merchants  and  civic  leaders  of  Fort  Smith 
would  sponsor  a  Street  Fair.  There  would  be.  booths  and  side  shows 
and  all  kinds  of  exhibits  on  both  sides  ol  Harrison  Avenue,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  business  street.  there  would  be  much  excitement  over  the 
selection  of  a  Carnival  Queen,  and  then  a  parade  of  extravagant 
floats  and  colorfully  costumed  band  groups  in  lively  marching  to 
music. 


The  leaf uye  we  .were  most  interested  in  this  October,  1900,  was 
the  widely  publicized  Baby  Show.  “Nannie,”  Daddy’s  mother, 
came  running  in  the  back  door  one  morning,  all  excited.  She  said, 
Have  you  forgotten  the  baby  show  is  to  be  this  morning-,  have  you 
got  her  hair  in  curlers?” 

How  we  did  “june”  around  getting'  her  ready  to  enter.  Daddy 
drove  us  down  in  his  father’s  buggy  with  the  yellow  horse  hitched  to 
it.  I  lie  show  was  held  on  a  large  platform’ high  above  the  street 
in  lront  of  a  department  store.  It  seemed  that  all  the  babies  in 
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Sebastian  County  were  there.  Only  the  mothers  and  the  babies 
were  allowed  on  the  platform. 

Nannie  and  Daddy  stood  down  on  the  street,  gazing  anxiously 
up  while  the  judging  went  forward.  Catherine  was  pretty  spoiled 
and  would  make  a  lot  ol  iuss  when  she  couldn’t  have  her  own  way. 
So,  I  didn’t  interfere  with  her, — just  kept  an,  eye  on  her  and  let 
her  toddle  around  and  radiate  charm. 

One  of  the  judges,  a  prominent  business  man,  held  her  in  his 
arms.  She  laughed  and  patted  his  bald  head,  and  scored  highest 
in  her  age  group.  After  the  decisions,  I  picked  her  up  (squeal  or  no 
squeal)  and  walked  to  the  railing  to  give  the  victory  sign  to  her 
daddy  and  Nannie.  I  never  saw  two  happier  faces. 

As  Catherine  grew  more  understanding  we  began  to  go  places 
together.  There  were  trips  with  Daddy,  trips  down  to  Altus  to  see 
her  other  grandparents,  trips  to  town  where  we  always  stopped 
at  ‘‘Brun’s”  for  ice  cream  sodas.  She  would  not  agree  to  go  home 
until  we’d  been  to  Brun’s. 


When  she  was  two  years  old  I  left  her  with  Mamina  while. I  went 
to  Jacksonville  to  attend  the  wedding  of  my  school  friend,  Gertrude 
McHenry,  and  to  be  her  maid  of  honor. 

The  McHenry  home  was  full  of  old  friends  and  schoolmates. 
This  was  a  reunion  as  well  as  a  wedding.  During  the  two  days  we 
were  together  we  had  some  warm  discussions  about  the  marvels  of 
our  times.  Of  top  interest  were  the  Horseless  Carriage  and  the  Fly¬ 
ing  Machine.  We  agreed  that  there  were  possibilities  in  both,  but 
we  doubted  that  either  would  ever  be  of  practical  use. 

That  was  in  1901,  a  year  outstanding  in  my  memory  because  of 
several  important  events.  Among  them,  the  assassination  of  Presi¬ 
dent  McKinley  and  the  death  of  Queen  Victoria  of  England. 

Fort  Smith  is  a  sweltering  place  in  the  summertime.  We  usually 
went  up  in  the  Ozarks  to  get  away  from  the  heat.  We  spent  Cath¬ 
erine’s  third  summer  in  Fayetteville.  During  the  time  we  were  there, 
Daddy  had  a  new  house  built  for  us.  Our  first  very  own  home.  It 
had  five  large  rooms,  a  central  hall,  a  bath,  front  and  back  porches, 
and  an  attic  with  a  closed-in  staircase.  The  parlor  had'  a  bay  win¬ 
dow,  and  we  had  not  water.  That  was  something.  The  water  was 
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heated  in  a  coil  of  pipes  in  the.  fire  box  ol  the  coal  range  in  the 
kitchen. 

<*  * 

We  i  cturned  to  Fort  Smith  and  to  our  new  home  in  September, 
and  Charles  was  born  on  December  3rd,  1902.  Daddy  named  him 
Chailrs  .1  Iainpton,  in  honor  ol  two  ot  his  best  friends  whom  he  had 

known  when  a  student  in  St.  Louis, — Charles  Lawrence  and  Hamp¬ 
ton  Jones. 

Chaiks  was  a  quieter independent  individual  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning.  In  a  few  months  he  was  crawling  around;  in  ten  months  he 
was  walking.  His  sister  adored  him.  One  day  when  I  had  bathed 
and  powdered  him,  she  was  kissing  his  fat  little  hands  and  arms  and 
said,  1  Mamma,  I  love  to  feel  he  and  smell  he.”  It  was  after  Charles 
came  that  we  started  calling  her  “Sister”  and  Sister  she  is  to  this 
day. 

Befoie  we  had  lived  in  our  sweet  little  home  a  year,  Daddy  was 
made  State  Manager  for  the  typewriter  company,  with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Little  Rock,  and  w'e  had  to  move. 

Little  Rock  was  like  home  to  me,  even  before  1  got  acquainted 
with  many,  people.  I  here  was  a  welcoming  spirit  of  cordiality  per¬ 
vading  tlie  town,  and  I  loved  it. 

Alter  the  strain  of  moving,  and  getting  established,  my  health 
began  to  fail.  In  those  days  operations  were  fashionable.  Doctors 
sometimes  advised  surgery  before  giving  nature  a  chance  to  right 
itself.  f  took  my  doctor’s  advice.  The  idea  father  intrigued  me. 
It  would  make  such  interesting  conversation,  and  give  me  prestige 
with  my  friends. 

So,  f  went  to  a  hospital, — a  private  room,  two  doctors,  a  servant 
to  caie  i  oi  my  home,  Mamma  to  put  down  her  own  affairs  and  come 
and  care  for  my  childrciw-all  that  fuss  and  bother  Perhaps  a  “re¬ 
pair  job”  was  in  order  but,  looking  back  on  it,  1  wonder  if  it  were 
necessary.  And  the  year  that  followed  when  my  nerves  were  shat- 
teied  and  1  was  not  myself !  Had  I  been  the  calm  and  patient  type, 
and  had  exercised  my  faith  and  own  good  judgment,  how  much  it 
would  have  saved  us! 

In  the  spring  of  1904  we  bought  a  home  in  the  outskirts  of  Little 
Rock,  Pulaski  Heights.  Very  few  people  lived  out  there  and 
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those  who  did  turned  their  cows  and  goats  and  horses  out  to  roam 
at  will.  It  is  a  far  way  from  then  to  the  beautiful  residential  sec¬ 
tion  Pulaski  Pleights  is  today. 

Our  new  house  was  hardly  completed  when  we  moved  in.  We 
had  a  large,  enclosed  lot  with  many  young  oak  trees  growing  around 
the  house.  The  children  could  play  out  in  safety.  I  turned  the 
housekeeping  over  to  Irene,  a  faithful  Negro  girl,  and  began  to  mend 
and  grow  strong  again. 

We  were  beginning  to  feel  like  settled  middle-aged  people,' — a 
child  ready  for  school,  a  home  of  our  own  and  a  place  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  I  was  well  again  and  life  was  good. 


About  this  time  Daddy  began  to  express  his  creative  trend  in  me¬ 
chanical  inventions.  He  had  a  constant  stream  of  ideas ;  some  of 
them  good,  some  seemed  most  impractical.  He  secured  patents  on 
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a  number  of  his  inventions.  He  worked  on  the  theory  of  a  pneu¬ 
matic  mattress  as  early  as  1902. 

His  revolutionary  typewriter,  in  my  estimation,  was  really  an  im¬ 
provement  over  any  known  writing  machine,  and  should  have  been 
manufactured. 

It  was  a  continuous  writer.  No  lever  for  spacing  the  lines, 
and  no  carriage  to  draw  back  after  the  end  of  a  line.  It  was  made 
with  an  upright  cylinder,  his  own  patented  pneumatic  platen.  The 
paper  was  fitted  around  it,  and  at  the  end  of  a  line  one  pressed  a 
key,  it  clicked,  the  revolving  cylinder  moved  tip  a  space,  and  the 
operator  went  right  on  writing. 

For  this  he  was  offered  a  substantial  sum  of  money,  but  refused 
it.  He  was  confident  lie  could  float  the  venture  himself  and  make 
a  million  or  so,  while  giving  to  the  business  world  a  more  efficient 
typewriter.  More  about  this  further  on. 

While  my  husband  was  forging  ahead  and  branching  out  in  his 
interests,  I,  too,  began  chasing  my  “favorite  phantom.”  Dramatic 
art  was  my  love,  and  more  and  more  I  was  going  out  to  appear 
on  local  programs. 

However,  I  did  not  get  to  the  point  of  actually  neglecting  my 
home  and  children  for  the  sake  of  social  life  and  applause.  Little 
John  would  not  let  me. 

H  e  arrived  at  midnight  on  November  19,  1906.  He  was  and  is 
just  another  edition  of  his  father.  Without  any  discussion  as  to 
what  his  name  should  be,  he  took  his  place  in  the  family  as  John 
Sanders  McRaven,— the  third.  (The  first,  being  his  great  uncle, 
Dr.  John  S.  McRaven).  He  and  his  father  were  alike  physically 
and  mentally.  From  a  way  back,  perhaps,  he  inherited  those  steady 
brown  eyes  that  look  into  another’s  with  kindliness  and  understand¬ 
ing1'  ’ 

A  successful  parent  must  be  as  versatile  as  a  person  who  can  mix 
good  concrete,  make  good  pies,  and  sing  good  opera.  No  two  chil¬ 
dren  are  alike  in  nature,  and  the  same  treatment  cannot  apply  to 
any  two. 

There  are  childless  couples  and  a  great  many  unmarried  people 
who  have  a  formula  for  bringing  up  children,  This  should  be  done 
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and  that  should  not  be  done,  and  everything  should  run  smoothly. 
Never  spoil  a  child,  be  firm  with  him;  never  punish  a  child,  reason 
with  him,  and  so  on  and  on. 

Conscientious  parents  are  humble.  They  soon  learn  that  they 
have  a  big  job  on  their  hands  and  hope  they  may  grow  to  be 
big  enough  to  handle  it.  They  learn  that  one  child  is  highly  sensi¬ 
tive,  emotional  and  artistic.  A  harsh  word  throws  her  into  despair. 
Discipline  requires  wisdom  and  patience. 

The  next  is  cooperative,  understanding,  dependable,  and  self- 
sufficient.  Neither  praise  nor  censure  seems  to  sway  him  in  the  least. 

Then  comes  one  who  has  two  natures.  He  is  sweet  and  lovely, 
with  caressing  hands  and  a  kiss  like  rose  petals.  And  he  is  will¬ 
ful,  disobedient,  insolent.  The  latter  nature,  when  uppermost, 
holds  forth  with  persistence  and  gathering  dominance.  There  is 
no  reasoning  with  him,  no  loving  him  into  harmony,  and,  certainly, 
no  buying  him.  Nothing  but  a  good  sound  spanking  breaks  the 
spell.  Then  he  switches  back  to  his  angelic  self. 

Rearing  children  is  interesting,  absorbing,  soul-satisfying,  ambi¬ 
tion-inspiring.  It  means  self  sacrificing  and  weariness,  anxieties  and 
hard  times,  storms  and  sunshine,  beauty  and  holiness,  and  constant 
activity. 
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CHAPTER  TEN 
Stepping  Along  With  The  Times 

Those  were  the  times  when  the  horn  of  plenty  poured  out  its 
riches  to  all  who  were  willing  to  work  and  stand  fast  on  a  basis  of 
integrity. 

I  lie  South  was  over  the  hump  in  its  struggle  back  to  normalcy. 
Arkansas,  one  of  the  younger  states,  was  rich  in  natural  resources. 
Forests  of  virgin  timber  covered  her  hills.  Hardwood  seemed  al¬ 
most  inexhaustible,  and  white  and  yellow  pine  towered  on  her 
plains. 

Lumber  companies  were  moving  in.  They  bought  up  vast  tracts 
at  nominal  prices — sometimes  lor  the  settlement  of  delinquent  taxes. 
They  cut  the  timber  and  moved  on,  leaving  the  land  “high,  dry 
and  windy. ” 

Not  until  some  time  in  the  1920s  did  Arkansas  pass  a  severance 
tax  law  and  require  the  lumber  companies,  the  mining  companies, 
and  the  oil  companies  to  pay  into  the  state  treasury  a  share  of  the 
wealth  extracted. 

llie  principal  nations  of  the  world  were  at  peace,  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria’s  long  reign  had  knitted  all  Europe'  together  with  family  ties. 

1  he  United  States  of  America  was  like  a  young  eagle,  spreading 
its  wings 'and  scanning  the  sky,  ready  to,  soar,  to  untried  heights  in 
scientific  discoveries  and  world  power. 

'1  here  was  no  income  tax,  no  luxury  tax,  no  gasoline  tax,  no 
sales  tax.  A  worker  earned  his  pay  and  put  it  in  his  pocket, 
whether  he  took  it  home  or  not. 

Just  before  Little  John  was  born  we  owned  our  first  automo¬ 
bile.  I  do  not  remember  the  make,  but  it  was  built  high,  and  its 
wheels  looked  much  like  buggy  wheels.  It  was  guided  with  a  kind 
of  crank,  and  down  by  the  side  of  the  steering  arrangement  was 
the  horn,  a  principal  feature,  and  looked  something  like  the  loud 
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speaker  on  the  phonograph  which  came  later.  It  seems  to  me  now, 
the  driver  sat  on  the  right  side,  looking  forward,  as  lie  would  it 
driving  a  horse. 

Our  automobile  was  not  a  success.  No  power.  It  we  got  off 
the  pavement  it  would  balk  at  the  slightest  obstacle  and  we’d  have 
to  get  out  and  push  it  over  the  harrier.  We  got  rid  of  it,  and  bought 
‘‘Major”  and  the  buggy. 

My  husband  had  previously  bought  a  piano,  honestly  believing 
that  all  that  was  needed  to  make  a  performer  out  of  me  was  the 
instrument,  a  teacher,  and  time  -to  practice.  All  of  which  he  pro¬ 
vided — that  is,  lie  provided  the  piano,  the  teacher,  and  domestic 
help  so  I  would  have  the  time. 


Alter  a  year  or  so  when  nothing  came  of  it  he  tried  to  bribe  me 
into  making  music.  He  offered  me  five  dollars  tor  every  piece  I 
learned.  I  learned  one,  and  collected  but  never  did  get  the  last 
part  right. 

lie  gave  up  and  bought  a  piano  player.  An  Appollo.  It  was 
about  the  size  of  the  old-time  parlor  organ.  One  pushed  it  up 
to  the  piano  keyboard,  and  the  mechanical  fingers  did  the  work. 
A  perforated  roll  ot  paper  was  inserted.  Every  hole  was  a  note. 
Then  all  one  had  to  do  was  start  pumping  -working  the  pedals, 
and  beautiful  music  came  out. 

A  family  ot  five,  we  felt,  needed  a  larger  house.  Looking  back 
1  wonder  why.  It  would  seem  that  seven  rooms,  a  basement,  three 
big  porches,  and  a  large  lot  would  have  been  adequate.  However, 


we  built  Hill  House. 

Hill  House  was  just  that.  It  stood  near  the  summit  of  a  hill 
and  overlooked  the  Arkansas  river  at  its  bend  north  of  Little  Rock. 
1  here  was  a  green  valley  on  our  side  of  the  river  and  a  high  bluff 
on  the  other,  upon  which  stood  Fort  Roots.  On  clear  days  we 
could  almost  count  the  Stars  and  Stripes  as  the  Proud  Banner 
waved  in  the  breeze.  We  had  a  sweeping  view.  Here  we  raised 
our  children.  Here  we  lived  for  nearly  forty  years. 

1  o  build  our  house,  Daddy  bought  lumber  by  the  carload.  He 
got  the  best.  I  remember  the  flooring,  especially — the  hard  wood 
and  the  pine — it  was  perfect.  For  this  he  paid  twenty-one  dollars 
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per  thousand  board  feet.  That  was  in  the  latter  part  of  1907  and 
early  in  1908.  He  put  in  a  hot  air  furnace,,  and  bought  our  win¬ 
ter  supply  of  coal  from  Papa,  also,  by  the  carload. 

Daddy  built  the  children  a  little  concrete  swimming  pool  where 
they  and  the  neighboring  children  learned  to  swim.  He  also  bought 
a  combination  billard,  pool,  and  dining  table.  He  entertained 
his  business  friends  in  the  dining  room  at  billiards.  The  boys 
brought  their  school  friends  home  with  them  for  games  at  the  table, 
and  I  thought  nothing  of  an  afternoon  of  pool  with  my  club 
colleagues.  Some  of  the  women  went  for  it  in  a  big  way.  Sister 
(Catherine)  was  always  too  busy  reading,  after  school  to  care  for 
popping  the  balls  around,  but  she  did  love  the  water,  and  in  warm 
weather  she  and  her  friends  occupied  the  swimming  pool. 

As  the  children  grew  up  they  took  these  things  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  that  was  good.  If  either  of  the  boys  ever  entered 
a  public  pool  hall  I  never  heard  of  it.  However,  we  did  not  trust 
that  theory  in  the  matter  of  liquor.  We  didn’t  keep  anything  of 
the  kind  around,  nor  serve  it  at  any  time  nor  in  any  way.  No 
false  appetites  were  acquired  and,  consequently,  we  had  no  drink¬ 
ing  problems  to  meet. 

When  John  was  two  years  old  I  began  talking  about  the  benefits 
of  a  few  months  in  a  warmer  climate — how  good  it  would  be  for 
us,  sunshine  and  out-of-doors  through  the  winter  months,  and  I 
kept  it  up  until  Daddy  gave  in.  lie  could  not  leave  his  business, 
but  he  let  us  go.  to  Florida.  That  spoiled  us.  One  winter  in  St. 
Petersburg  and  we  never  wanted  to  face  another  -Arkansas  winter — - 
not  that  we  always  got  our  wish. 

Our  trip  down  was  a  great  event.  We  were  clamerous  for  a 
boat  trip  on  the  Gulf,  so  Daddy  arranged  for  our  passage  on  a 
f eight  ship,  the  S.S.  Morgan,  .plying  between  New  Orleans  and 
Tampa.  Like  all  freighters,  its  sailing  time  was  not  definite.  We 
had  to  wait  two  days  in  New  Orleans.  I  got  a  room  in  the  old 
St.  Charles  Hotel— a  large  room  with  two  large  beds  in  it. 

It  was  about  the  .middle  of  November,  but  the  mosquitoes  were 
so  thick  that  each  bed  had  a  canopy  made  of  netting  which  came 
down  from  the  ceiling.  The  curtains  were  tucked  in  all  around 
the  mattress,  so  the  insects  could  not  gc t  in. 
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First  I  put  Charles  and  John  to  bed  and  got  them  barricaded, 
then  Sister  and  I  crawled  under  our  curtains  and  tucked  ourselves 
in.  We  laughed  at  the  battle  cry  of  the  mosquitoes  as  they  buzzed 
around  outside  our  “tents.” 

John  being  such  a  little  one,  we  did  not  get  to  do  much  sight¬ 
seeing  in  New  Orleans.  When  we  went  irom  the  hotel  to  go  aboard 
the  Morgan,  I  got  an  open,  low-swung  carriage  with  a  very  black 
Negro  driver  in  a  silk  stove-pipe  hat,  who  sat  on  the  high  seat  and 
handled  the  lines  and  the  whip  with  all  the  flourishes  of  ante-bellum 
days,  as  he  guided  a  span  of  dark  horses  through  the  shipping  district. 

I  remember  the  hund.recl-pound  sacks  of  coffee  piled  to  the  ceil¬ 
ing  of  an  unloading  shelter  on  the  dock— millions  of  them  it 
seemed,  and  how  fragrant  the  place  was.  Even  the  smells  of  the 
water  front  were  thrilling.  The  children,  six-year-old  Charles  espe¬ 
cially,  responded  to  it  all  like  seasoned  sailors.  'They  were  as  full 
of  Jife  as  a  bunch  of  colts.  We  were  shipping  out ! 

Our  ship  was  quite  a  “tub”  even  for  those  days,  but  we  thought 
it  was  wonderful.  We  were  four  days  going  from  New  Orleans 
to  Tampa.  The  sea  was  terribly  rough  and  the  captain  had  to 
change  his  course  and  sail  far  out  to  sea  to  get  away  from  the 
breakers. 

The  first  day  out  we  were  sick — deathly  sick.  None  of  us  went 
near -the  dining  room.  Poor  little  John  just  lay  on  his  bed  limp 
and  colorless.  Alter  that  first  day  we  felt  like  a  million  dollars. 

The  children  were  too  lively.  I  had  to  hold  on  to  John  every 

minute  we  were  on  deck  to  keep  him  from  climbing  the  railing 
or  a  mast.  The  only  relaxation  for  me  during  the  day  was  when 

he  had  his  afternoon  nap,  then  I  locked  him  in  the  stateroom  and 

put  the  key  in  my  purse,  and  could  breathe  easy  for  a  little  while. 

One  day  I  missed  Charles.  None  of  the  other  half  dozen  or  so 
passengers  had  seen  him  for  some  time.  We  all,  the  crew,  the 
passengers  and  I,  searched  the  ship— down  in  the  hull,  in  the  en¬ 
gine  room,  in  the  staterooms.  The  captain  was  getting  worried. 
But  I  was  not  yet  frightened.  Charles  had  promised  me  he  would 
not  climb  on  the  railing.  Then  I  thought  of  one  place  we  had 
not  looked,  the  ladies’  toilet.  There  I  found  him,  sitting  dreamily 
as  if  he  were  at  home. 
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St.  Petersburg  was  all  and  more  than  we  anticipated.  Daddy 
had  a  cousin  living  there.  “Cousin  Mattie,”  we  called  her.  She 
and  her  husband,  Mr.  Died  Ingram,  and  their  two  sons,  Casey  and 
Etheldrcd,  were  delightiul,  and  we  became  very  close  friends. 

We  lented  a  little  furnished  cottage  near  a  lake  and  in  walking 
distance  of  Tampa  Bay.  Sister  started  to  school,  and  to  my  sur¬ 
prise.  her  books  were  furnished  by  t lie  school  board.  Neither  did 
they  require  payment  of  tuition  for  out-of-state  children.  Florida 
was  in  the  tourist  business  and  certainly  made  things  attractive 
for  her  guests. 

o  , 

» 

The  c  Lurch  ministers  kept  tab  on  newcomers  and  called  to  wel¬ 
come  them-,  and  invite  them  to  services.  1  received  such  a  call 
one  alternoon,  and  was  entertaining  the  preacher  on  the  front 
porch  and  trying  to  be  my  most  dignified  self.  I  was  sitting  in  a 
cane-bottomed  chair.  Little  John  crawled  up  under  my  chair 
and  kept  poking  his  fingers  up  through  the  holes  in  the  chair  bot¬ 
tom.  I  kept  squirming  as  1  tried  to  give  enthusiastic  attention 
to  the  preacher,  hoping  John  would  find  some  other  form  of  amuse¬ 
ment —  and  soon.  Finally  1  ‘gave  up  and  pulled  him  out  and  held 
him  on  my  lap  for  the  remainder  of  the  august  visit. 

Sister  had  not  gone  to  school  at  all  until  she  was  seven  years  old, 
and  had  made  three  grades  that  first  year.  Now,  at  nine,  she  was 
in  the  filth  grade.  Charles  had  a  half  day  as  a  beginner  in  the  first, 
grade.  1  he  children  knew  nothing  of  living  in  a  rented  house 
and  1  had  to  teach  them  to  take  care  of  things. 

“Don’t  take  the  spoons  out  to  dig  in  the  sand,”  I’d  say.  “They 
are  not  our  spoons.”  Or,  “You  might  break  the  springs  if  you 
jump  up  and  down  on  the  bed.  They  are  not  our  springs,”  and  so  on. 

One  day  John  came  to  me  with  the  bath  soap  in  his  hand. 
“Mamma,”  he  said,  “Is  iss  ou-ves  soap?” 

“Yes.”  1  said,  “that’s  our  soap.” 

In  a  little  while  I  found  him  standing  on  a  chair  at  the  basin, 
lathered  stiff  from  head  to  feet,  llis  hair  was  caked  with  soap. 
He  had  found  one  thing  that  was- ours  and  was  using  it. 

I  bought  a  little  second-hand  -  go-cart  for  fifty  cents,  to  wheel 
John  around  in,  and  the  lour  of  us  went  somewhere  nearly  every 
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afternoon  and  on  Saturdays.  We  made  regular  trips  to  the  packing 
house  for  fruit.  We  bought  grapefruit  at  one  cent  each,  and  oranges 
we  bought  by  the  peck.  We  would  go  to  the  Bay,  to  Cousin  Mattie’s, 
to  the  Gulf. 

One  evening  we  went  down  to  the  foot  of  Central  Avenue  to  see 
the  full  moon  rise -over  Tampa  Bay.  It  looked  like  a  great  luminous 
balloon  floating  over  the  water  out  at  the  end  of  the  quay.  It  was 
weird  and  enchanting.  We  could  hardly  believe  it  was  the  moon. 

On  New  Years  Day  we  went  to  Pass-a-Grille.  We  got  an  early 
street  car  to  Gulfport,  thence  we  went  by  boat  over  to  the  island. 
The  day  was  perfect,  as  nearly  all  days  are  in  Florida.  The  little 
island  is  surrounded  by  an  ideal  beach— hard,  white  and  clean. 
We  played  in  the  water  and  gathered  shells  all  day,  and  hardly 
got  home  before  dark. 

I  oday,  there  is  a  causeway,  and  one  drives  from  St.  Petersburg 
to  Pass-a-Grille.  Also,  there  is  a  paved  street  connecting  Tampa 
with  St.  Petersburg,  whereas,  we  had  to  go  by  boat  across  the  bay 
when  our  ship  docked  at  Tampa.  The  water  ways  are  more  fun. 

As  soon  as  spring  had  conic  in  Arkansas  we  packed  up  and  went 
home.  Daddy,  was  not  complaining  but  lie  was  writing  that  Prince, 
the  dog,  and  Major,  the  horse,  were  getting  lonely,  very  lonely. 
He  was  pretty  cute.  He  knew  that  what  he  said  between  the  lines 
would  bring  us  back  quicker  than  argument  or  a  command.  We 
did  not  stay  out  the  time  we  had. paid* for  on  our  season’s  lease. 

But  it  was  good  to  be  back  home.  We  had  gained  many  pounds 
each  and  were  brown  and  healthy. 

We  stayed  put  and  attended  to  our  “knitting”  and  to  school  for 
two  whole  years,  then  I  got  the  wanderlust  again.  This  time  it 
was  Chautauqua,  New  York. 

1  had  been  dabbling  in  dramatics — a  program  here  and  a  pro¬ 
gram  there,  and  convinced  Daddy  that  some  work  with  a  real  artist 
and  tl  ie  best  of  instructors  would  give  me  the  boost  I  needed. 

Daddy  let  us  go.  He  stayed  at  home  and  sold  typewriters  and 
kept  the  pot  boiling.  As  soon  as  we  were  settled  in  Cautauqua  I 
put  Sister  in  the  Girls’  Club  and  Charles  in  the  Boys’  Club,  which 
kept  them  busy  five  mornings  a  w;eek.  John,  I  put  in  kindergarten. 
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I  took  him  as  I  went  to  class  and  picked  him  up  afterwards.  This 
gave  me  an  opportunity  to  take  the  full  six-weeks  course  in  class, 
and  private  lessons  with  the  head  of  the  school,  S.  H.  Clark,  who 
was  also  at  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Public  Speaking  in  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

Jn  the  afternoons  we  played  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Chautauqua, 
and  went  in  bathing.  I  had  borrowed  Mamie’s  bathing  suit.  She 
was  then  married  and  living  near  us  in  Little  Rock. 

This  bathing  suit  was  the  latest  thing.  It  had  a  wide  sailor  col¬ 
lar  with  rows  of  white  braid  trim,  pulled  sleeves  to  the  elbow,  a  full 
blouse  sewed  on  to  a  belt,  a  full  skirt  reaching  to  the  knees,  sewed 
on  to  the  belt,  and  under  the  skirt  were  the  bloomers,  full,  and 
gathered  below  .the  knees,  leaving  a  wide  ruffle.  The  bloomers  were 
met  by  long  black,  thick  stockings.  And  this  just  about  covered 
the  situation. 

In  the  evenings  there  was  always  inspiring  entertainment  in  the 
Amphitheatre,  where,  as  many  as  ten  thousand  people  could  be 
seated — and  were.  Acoustic  was  perfect.  Without  amplifier  of  any 
kind  from  the  platform,  we  could  hear  everything  that  went  on. 
no  matter  where  we  sat. 

We  heard  many  of  the  most  noted  speakers  of  the  times.  Or¬ 
chestra  music,  with  grand  opera  singers  as  soloists  was  a  daily  event. 
\  iolin  virtuosos  crossed  the  ocean  to  appear  on  Chautauqua  pro¬ 
grams.  It  was  all  good  education  for  the  children  as  well  as  for 
myself. 

While  there  we  went  on  an  excursion  to  Niagara  Falls,  and  just 
to  be  going  out  of  the  United  States,  we  walked  across  the  bridge 
into  Canada.  We  had  many  Chautauqua  Lake  boat  trips,  some  of 
them  by  moon  light,  in  a  chartered  boat  with  other  members  of  my 
class.  That  was  in  1910,  and  the  next  summer  we  went  back  and  I 
continued  my  studies. 

On  our  way  home  we  stopped  over  night  at  Westfield,  New  York, 
and  had  time  to  visit  the  grape  juice  factory.  The  rolling  hills  cov¬ 
ered  with  vinyards  was  beautiful  to  sec,  and  the  factory  process¬ 
ing  and  bottling  the  juice  filled  us  with  wonder.  Since  then  North¬ 
west  Arkansas  has  become  a  grape  country  and  there  is  a  large  juice 
factory  at  Springdale. 
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After  we  returned  home  that  first  summer,  Sister  and  Charles  be¬ 
gan  to  study  piano  and  violin  with  Professor  Armalini,  a  dear  old 
man  and  a  thoiough  musician  lioni  Italy.  His  idea  was  to  make 
an  accompanist  ot  Sister  and  a  violinist  of  Charles.  He  would 
have  done  it,  too,  had  he  lived..  He  had  them  playing  music  by 
the  old  masters  within  two  years  from  their  beginning 

Pie  sometimes  came  to  our  house  to  work  with  the  children  on 
Sunday  af  tea  noons.  One  Sunday  he  agreed  to  stay  for  supper,  to 
my  suipiise.  Theie  was  nothing  nice  enough  to  put  before  him, 
in  the  refrigerator,  so  I  dashed  out  the  back  door  and  picked  up 
two  fryers  out  of  the  chicken  coop,  wrung  their  heads  off  and  had 
them  dressed  and  in  the  skillet  in  thirty  minutes. 


When  we  sat  down  1  said,  “Professor,  I  hope  you  like  fried 
chicken,  that’s  what  we  have.”  He  said,  “No,  1  never  eat  it.”  Then 
he  took  the  platter  and  raked  oil  a  plate  full  and  enjoyed  it  along 
with  whatever  else  we  had.  He  was  such  a  homey  person. 


While  Sister  and  Charles  were  busy  with  their  school  and  their 
music,  John  was  busy  growing  and  loving  everything  around  him— 
the  trees  and  flowers  and  birds.  Even  a  snake  was  interesting  to  him. 

I  lofcssor  planned  to  start  John  learning  to  play  a  wind  instru¬ 
ment  after  another  year,  but  before  that  time  the  dear  old  Professor 
passed  on.  And  that  ended,  the  children’s  music  studies.  They 
never  would  become  interested  with  another  teacher.  We  tried 
several.  * 

Dining  the  next  few  yeais,  Daddy,  in  addition  to  his  typewriter 
business,  was  building  bungalows  on  some  vacant  lots  he  owned 
in  the  section  opposite  Hill  House.  He  made  the  plans  and  hired 
the  workmen,  and  was  his  own.  contractor.  He  put  up  nice,  well- 
built  little  houses— five  rooms  and  bath— all  lath  and  plaster  on 
the  inside,  porches,  and  some  of  them  with  basements  or  attics. 
They  sold  for  around  twenty-five  hundred  dollars,  complete  with 
screens  and  conciete  walks.  In  those  days,  a  house  was  not  a 
house  without  a  dining  room.  People  did  not  serve  meals  in  their 
kitchen,  except  maybe  breakfast. 

In  the  meantime  I  was  teaching  and  keeping  house  and  doing 
a  lot  of  going.  My  pupils  came  to  me.  I  turned  our  library  into 
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a  studio.  One  year,  I  taught  Vocal  Expression  in  the  Little  Rock 
Conseivatory. 

Hill  House  was  a  pretty  good  job,  to  keep.  Four  rooms  down- 
tails.  and  five  upstairs.  We  learned  to  save  steps  by  using  our 
voices.  I  lie  living  room  stairs  were  met- at  the  top  landing  by  the 
back  stairs  coming  up  from  the  kitchen.  The  rooms  were  large  and 
the  ceilings  high.  It  took  lung  power  to  he  heard  from  the  kitchen 
throughout  the  bed  rooms.  It  helped  me  develop  a  strong  voice. 

In  the  late  spring  of  191  1  the  Confederate  veterans  and  the 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  held  a  reunion  in  Little  Rock,  with 
all  i he"  pomp  and  parade  of  Secession  days.  It  had  been  forty-six 
years  since  Lee’s  surrender,  and  they  were  still  getting  a  thrill  out 
of  marching  behind  the  tattered  old  flag  to  the  strains  of  Dixie, 
and  giving  out  with  the  Rebel  Yell.  We  filled  our  house  with  the 
old  soldiers  for  two  nights  and  fed  them  on  the  big  table,  with 
the  sectional  top  in  place. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  thing  in  the  world  about  that  time— and  the 
most  important,  was  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal,  which 
was  then  nearing  completion.  We,  perhaps,  have  “Teddy”  Roose¬ 
velt  to  thank  for  that  gigantic  accomplishment.  Aside  from  his 
drive  in  going  forward  in  the  lace  of  major  obstacles,  his  fore¬ 
thoughtfulness  in  making  the  United  States  Army  and  Navy  per¬ 
manently  responsible  lor  the  canal’s  maintenance  and  operation, 
was  a  master  stroke. 

1  lie  Engineers  had  said  it  would  take  twenty  years  in  the  build¬ 
ing,  but  when  the  President  got  in  behind  it,  about  1905,  it  was 
ready  for  use  in  just  nine'  more  years,  and  the  devastating  health 
hazards  had  been  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
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Mixed  Careers 


In  1914,  when  there  suddenly  was  a  shooting  disagreement  across 
the  Atlantic  and  the  countries  of  Europe  began  to  take  sides,  we 
felt  only  a  casual  interest  down  there  in  Arkansas — at  first.  Always 
there  was  war  somewhere  in  the  world.  Why  should  it  affect  us? 
It  would  blow  over. 

Daddy  had  grown  more  and  more  wrapped  up  in  his  McRAVEN 
typewriter.  He  had  given  up  the  management  of  the  Remington 
office,  and  seemed  determined  to  put  all  his  efforts  on  manufactur¬ 
ing  his  own  machine. 

To  get  capital,  we  mortgaged  Hill  House  and  he  went  to  Cin¬ 
cinnati  to  have  the  parts  made  in  a  factory  there,  and  to  build 
his  model.  We  leased  our  home  to  tenants  for  a  year  and  the 
children  and  I  moved  into  a  cheap  apartment  down  town — two 
very  large  rooms,  and  a  kitchen  and  bath. 

Money  was  terribly  scarce.  Everything  was  going  out  and  very 
little  coming  in.  I  was  still  taking  private  pupils,  and  Charles  had 
a  job  delivering  on  Saturdays— on  his  bicycle. 

Christmas  was  almost  upon  us,  and  Papa  and  Mamma  and  sev¬ 
eral  of  my  .sisters  were  corning  to  spend  the  holidays  with  us, 
and  with  Mamie  and  her  family.  All  were  to  be  with  us  for  Christ¬ 
mas  dinner.  Also,  I  invited  the  family  of  .four  adults,  from  whom 
we  rented,  to  have  dinner  with  us.  Everything  was  lovely — except 
one  thing.  Where  was  the  money  coming  from  with  which  to 
buy  the  dinner? 

After  prolonged  consultation  with  myself,  1  bethought  me  of 
some  old  commercial  scales — grocery  store  scales,  which  Daddy  had 
taken  in  on  a  trade.  They  were  in  the  storage  room  out  at  Hill 
House.  I  went  down  in  the  wholesale  grocery  district  and  found 
a  buyer.  We  went  out  and  got  the  scales,  and  the  man  paid  me 
five  dollars  for  them. 
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With  this  windfall  I  bought  two  lovely,  fat  turkeys  and  a  lot  of 
other  stuff.  With  things  I  had  on  hand  and  things  I’d  cannect 
the  suminei  before,  we  had  a  grand  dinner  and  a  happy  time. 

Om  two  big  rooms  were  old  fashioned  double  parlors,  with  slid¬ 
ing  doors  between  them.  We  extended  the  table  right  on  through 
those  doors,  and  nineteen  of  us  sat  down  at  once.  Papa  praycc 

a  beautiful  prayer  and  we  sang  Joy  to  the  World  with  Mamie  at  the 
piano. 

Alter  we  had  filled  up  on  turkey  and  dressing  and  Italian  maca¬ 
roni  and  fruit  salad  (which  Mamie  brought)  and  cranberry  sauce, 

vegetables,  pie,  fruit  cake,  coflee  and  warmth  and  laughter,  we  had 
speeches. 

Di.  McFailand,  our  landlord,  told  ol  Christmas  in  Scotland; 
Papa,  of  Christmas  in  pioneer  days  in  Arkansas.  Daddy,  who  had 
returned  lor  Christmas,  talked  of  the  general  benefits  of  Chris¬ 
tianity;  Professor  Swearingen,  Mamie’s  husband,  of  the  Christmas 
spirit  among  school  children.  Ophelia  told  of  Christmas  in  Boston. 
Mamma’s  subject  was  The  Joy  of  Giving  Babb  played  the  piano  as 
her  share  of  the  entertainment. 

All  through  the  cooking  and  the  serving,  Sallie  stayed  right  by 
me  and  helped  as  I  did  not  know  one  person  could  help  another 
in  the  kitchen.  There  are  talents  and  talents.  Sallie’s  talent  is  the 
ability  to  fit  into  any  situation  or  place,  and  to  be  helpful  and 

pleasant.  Sister  arranged  the  table.  The  boys  were  cheerful 
“flunkies.” 

Daddy  had  got  home  broke  and  discouraged,  and  still  had  not 
got  his  typewriter  ready  to  be  demonstrated.  It  had  been  very  costly 
for  him  to  have  dies  made  for  all  the  little  parts  that  went  into  his 
machine.  Nothing  like  it  had  ever  been  made  before,  and  there 

were  no  such  parts  to  be  bought.  His  expense  had  been  heavier 
than  we  anticipated. 

However,  he  said  he  was  going  to  get  up  more  money  and  go 
back  to  finish  his  undertaking.  Since  we  were  not  living  in  our 
own  home,  he  said  the  children  and  I  might  as  well  spend  the 
balance  of  the  winter  in  Florida.  Which  we  did,  and  living  was 

really  cheaper  there  than  in  Little  Rock,  at  that  time.  We  left  by 
train  on  January  8,  1915. 
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That  winter  was  an  off  season  in  Florida- -the  war  cloud,  per¬ 
haps.  Tourists  were  not  coming  in  as  usual,  and  the  fruit  was  not 
moving  at  all.  The  high  cost  of  shipping  and  the  uncertainty  of  the 
market  rendered  it  impractical  for  growers  to  harvest  their  crops, 
in  many  cases. 

We  rented  a  little  three-room  house  in  an  orange  grove  for  fifteen 
dollars  a  month.  The  landlord  gave  us  a  tree  of  oranges  and  one 
of  grapefruit  when  we  moved  in.  We  liked  the  grapefruit  very 
much.  It  was  sweet  and  seedless,  and  we  soon  had  used  all  on  our 
tree.  1  went  to  the  owner  to  buy  another  tree  of  grapefruit.  To¬ 
gether  we  went  out  in  the  grove  and  I  selected  a  tree  heavy  with 
lovely,  large  fruit,  which  he  sold  to  me  for  fifty  cents,  the  whole  tree. 
That  winter  I  kept  fruit  juice  in  a  two-quart  pitcher.  When  the 
children  got  home  from  school,  they  helped  themselves. 

Along  about  March  what  tourists  were  there  began  to  leave, 
and  rent  was  very  low.  The  children  wanted  to  live  bv  the  water, 
so  we  went  house  hunting  over  on  the  bay  shore. 

We  found  a  house  very  comfortably  furnished,  four  rooms,  a 
large  screcncd-in  sleeping  porch,  and  a  veranda  across  the  front  of 
the  house.  It  was  in  a  setting  of  pine  trees,  and  there  was  a  pri¬ 
vate  dock,  at  least  it  was  private  that  winter,  no  one  else  used  it. 
We  rented  this  place  for  eight  dollars  a  month. 

While  we  lived  there  the  boys  finished  out  the  school  year.  Sister 
did  not  go.  She  was  ahead  of  her  class  anyway,  and  we  had  a  real 
vacation.  We  rented  a  row  boat  by  the  month  (two  dollars  a 
month)  and  we  went  fishing  and  swimming. 

There  were  oyster  beds  a  mile  or  two  up  the  shore,  and  if  we 
went  when  the  tide  was  out  we  could  get  all  we  wanted.  Truly  the 
(Me)  Ravens  were  being  fed. 

One  of  our  good  neighbors  had  a  boat  house  out  in  the  bay 
where  lie  took  care  of  yachts  and  other  privately  owned  boats  for 
the  “idle  rich.”  He  caught  mullet  by  the  dozen  with  a  net,  and  his 
wife  sent  us  fish,  all  dressed  and  ready  lor  the  pan,  every  few  days. 
Not  just  one  or  two  but  a  half  dozen  at  a  time — all  1  could 
pile  on  a  platter,  when  fried.  On  Sundays,  I’d  send  her  home 
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made  cake  and  a  half  gallon  ol  ice  cream — something  beside  fish. 
Life  was  easy  that  spring. 

The  channel,  where  the  boats  came  in,  was  just  a  little  way  out. 
AN  e  did  not  paddle  our  row  boat  Jar  away  from  the  shore.  We’d 
seen  many  sea  monsters  wallowing  out  there  in  the  deep. 

One  day,  I  looked  out  and  saw  the  three  children  in  their  row 
boat  out  in  the  channel.  John  was  holding  it  steady  with  the  oars 
while  Sister  and  Charles  dived  ofi  into  forty  feet  of  water.  It  was 
1  lightening.  I  went  down  and  called  them  to  dinner.  When  they 
were  safely  on  shore,  then  they  got  the  lecture  of  the  season. 

1  hat  was  St.  Petersburg  in  1915).  The  children  had  so. much  fun 
they  have  always  wanted  to  go  back  and  live  on  Tampa  Bay— but 
none  ol  them  ever  has. 

We  were  so  poor  that  year  that  we  could  not  get  home  when 
warm  weather  came.  Daddy  was  sending  us  what  he  thought  we 
needed  to  live  on,  and  I  was  saving  systematically  out  of  that. 
It  took  me  until  July  to  accumulate  enough  for  the  trip  back. 

We  went  home  by  way  of  Chattanooga  so  that  we  could  visit 
Lookout  Mountain  and  Chickamauga  Park.  We  arrived  about 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  too  late  to  go  far  out  of  town  that  day, 
so  J  was  looking  for  something  ol  interest  in  town — a  museum  or 
zoo.  I  asked  the  girl  who  served  us  at  a  cafe  if  she  knew  of  any¬ 
thing  we  could  go  through  that  afternoon.  She  said,  “There’s  a 
tunnel  a  little  ways  out  of  town.” 

We  spent  the  next  day  on  the  mountain,  and  roaming  around 
where  the  boys  of  1898  had  camped. 

-The  almost  perpendicular  cable-car  ride  to  the  top  of  Mount 
Lookout  was  unforgettable.  As  we  went  higher  and  higher,  the 
view  spread  out  before  us  wider  and  wider,  and  the  horizon  grew 
farther  and  farther  away.  From  the  top,  on  a  clear  day,  one  really 
can  see  into  five  states. 

We  got  home  to  find  Daddy  almost  at  his  row’s  end.  Everything 
we  had  was  mortgaged.  Ilill  House  had  a  first  and  second  mort¬ 
gage  on  it. 

Sufficient  funds  had  not  been  available,  and  the  typewriter 
was  still  in  an  unfinished  stage.  Alter  all  the  labor  and  time  and 
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hopes  and  plans,  there  was  nothing  but  debt.  Daddy  never  quite 
recovered  his  self  confidence. 


■A hunt  the  time  the  children  and  I  returned  from  our  second  sojourn 
m  Florida,,  my  friend,  Bernic  Babcock,  published  another  book— a 
diama  of  Cavil  War  days,  entitled  Alarmny. 

Mrs.  Babcock  and  I  talked  some  of  staging  the  play,  but  realizing 
that  it  would  take  more  capital  and  talent  than  we  could  muster, 
we  decided  that  I  should  make  a  reading  of  the  work — portray  all 
the  ptmcipal  characters  myself,  and  try  it  out  on  a  Little  Rock 
audience  before  going  on  the  road  with  it. 

*  1r‘  Moi>'  reacl  *tsc^  tiito  my  heart  and  imagination.  It  suited 
me  and  f  suited  it.  It  seemed  that  the  characters  came  to  life  and 
acted  their  parts  lor  me.  I  cut  it  down  to  an  hour  and  a  half’s 
leading,  and  learned  it  by  heart. 

Mamma  loaned  me  money  to  buy  clothes  suitable  for  platform 
uoik.  Mrs.  Babcock  put  out  some  attractive  advertising,  and  I 
was  ready  for  my  premier  recital. 

Another  friend,  and  co-member  of  the  U.D.G.,  offered  her  ball¬ 
room,  the  top  floor  of  her  dwelling,  for  the  occasion.  However, 
we  secured  a  hall  downtown,  on  street  level.  The  audience  was 
personally  invited  and  filled  all  the  seats  (rented  folding  chairs). 

The  recital  went  over.  big.  The  story  is  so  full  of  humor  and  of 
pathos  that  it  is  irresistible.  It  is  a  gripping  story,  of  the  love  and 
devotion,  of  the  heroism  and  death  of  a  “Black  Mammy”  in  a 
wealthy  Southern  home. 

Jt  was  funny,  after  -the  program,  to  see  the  .handkerchiefs,  wet 
will,  tears,  hung  to  dry  on  the  backs  of  the  chairs,  there  was 
no  doubt  about  it.  Mammy  and  1  were  launched. 

That  was  in  the  spring  of  1916.  Mrs.  Babcock  began  to  sell  our 
atti action  to  civic,  school  and  social  organizations  throughout  the 
state,  and  we  were  both  very  busy. 

Another  good  friend,  Josie  Fra/ee  Cappleman,  Poet  Laureate 

o!,  thc  U  D  C  >  who  was  “in”  with  the  president  of  the  Chautauqua 
Womans  Club,  made  it  possible  for  me  to  present  Mammy  on  tile 
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platform  of  this  mecca  of  talent  and  altruism,  in  August  of  that 
same  year. 

It  was  not  an  evening  performance,  and  it  was  not  in  the  amphi- 
theatic.  But  the  audience  filled  the  II all  of  Philosophy  to  stand¬ 
ing  100m  only,  and  accorded  me  one  of  the  greatest  ovations  of 
my  short  career  as  a  reader.  The  conservative  Chautauquan ,  a 
daily,  was  most  flattering  in  its  review  of  the  program. 

I  could  not  have  made  a  .  success  of  the  venture  if  my  husband 
and  my  seventeen-year-old  daughter  and  my  two  sons  had  not 
cheerfully  cooperated,  and  aided  me  with  their  enthusiasm  and 
steadfastness. 


Sister  mothered  me  and  got  me  oil  in  what  she  considered  proper 
style  as  to  wardrobe.'  She  took  over  for  me  as  the  lady  of  Hill  House, 
and  kept  me  informed  on  home  aflairs.  Once  she  wrote  that  she  was 
“rolling  in  wealth.”  Daddy  had  given  her  two  dollars  for  her  birthday. 

It  was  most  satisfying,  being  in  partnership  with  the  author  of  rny 
work.  I  would  go  out  to  fill  a  series  of  engagements  and  come  home 
with  my  handbag  bulging  with  cash.  Sometimes  I  would  give  an 
evening  peiforinancc  and  be  held  over  lor  a  matinee  the  next  after¬ 
noon,  if  my  schedule  permitted  it. 

Upon  returning  from  a  trip,  I  usually  went  first  to  Mrs.  Babcock. 
We  would  sit  down  and  count  the  money,  deduct  my  traveling 
expense,  and  her  booking  and  advertising  expense,  then  divide  the 
balance  equally.  In  addition  to  about  fifty  engagements  in  Arkansas, 
she  sent  me  to  Lakeside,  Ohio,  and  into  several  near-by  states. 

The  story  was  a  strong  protest  against  war.  When  the  United 
States  was  about  to  be  drawn  into  Y\  orld  War  One,  we  received  our 
fiist  cancellation,  Because  it  might  reflect  unfavorably  aeainst  our 
President,  Woodrow  Wilson.” 


Tor  anothei  and  stionger  reason,  I  was  glad  to  give  up  traveling 
and  be  at  home  with  the  children.  Sister  was  a  student  at  Hendcrson- 
hi own  College  at  Arkadelphia  that  winter,  and  Daddy  was  again 
liaveling  tor  a  typewriter  company. 

We  tried  to  arrange  our  work  so  that  when  he  was  out  of  town  I 
would  be  at  home,  .and  vice-versa.  Charles  and  a  cousin  about  his 
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own  age,  John  L.  Ferguson,  Luna’s  son,  who  was  then  living  with  us, 
had  al tin-school  jobs  at  a  drug  store. 

One  evening  I  got  home  about  dark,  after  a  week’s  absence.  I  let 
myseli  in  and  went  on  through  the  house  to  the  kitchen  door.  There 
I  stood  and  looked  at  my  litlle  boy,  John,  who  did  not  know  there 
was  any  one  m  the  house  but  himsell.  He  was  standing  by  the  range 
with  the  saddest  and  loneliest  expression  I  ever  saw  on  a  child’s  lace. 

Daddy  had  been  obliged  to  go  on  a  trip  and  leave  them  alone.  John 
had  cooked  supper  lor  the  other  two  and  was  trying  to  keep  it  hot 
loi  them,  a  pot  ol  watery  peas.  He  was  only  ten  years  old.  My  heart 
smote  me,  and  J  vowed  then  that  money  or  no  money,  debts  or  no 
debts,  1  would  accept  no  more  out-of-town  engagements. 

And  Mammy  and  I  were  through. 

1  or  a  time  1  was  just  a  housewife,  and  family  affairs  were  upper¬ 
most  in  importance.  Daddy  was  picking  up  business,  and  things  were 
getting  easier. 

He  came  home  one  day  and  announced  that  he  had  traded  for  a 
Model  I  lord.  It  was  not  a  new  Ford,  he  said,  but  he  thought  it 
was  a  good  one.  1  hat  created  more  excitement  in  our  family  than  the 
declination  ol  war.  After  Charles  had  gone  to  bed  that  night  I  heard 
him  making  various  degrees  ol  claxon  noises. 

I  he  loid  traveled  all  right  if  we  could  make  the  little  tires  hold 
air.  We  didn’t  dare  start  out  without  the  jack  and  the  pump  and 
the  tire  tools;  and  plenty  ol  “patch.”  The  boys  soon  learned- to  “jack 
’er  up,”  take  the  casing  off,  patch  the  tube,  pump  it  full,  get  it  in 
place  and. hack  on  the  wheel  in  double  quick  time. 

1  here  were  no  laws  regulating  one’s  private,  mode  of  transportation. 
Any  one  might  drive.  John  drove  the  Ford  when  he  was  so  small  lie 
could  not  see  over  the  steering  wheel,  he  had  to  look  through  the 
spokes. 

Another  wonder  ol  the  times  which  we  were  beginning  to  enjoy, 
was  the  “movies.”  Pictures  had  advanced  from  the  crazy  state, — 
animals  and  people  chasing  each  otliei  over  house  tops,  meeting  steam 
engines  head-on,  and  such  stuff,  to  real  acting  of  real  plays.  (No 
sound,  of  course).  Mary  Pickford  was  Sister’s  idol.  She  kept  a  scrap 
book  ol  Pickford  poses,  and  ol  her  achievements. 
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Not  that  moving  pictures  weighed  in  the  balance  at  all  against  the 
legitimate  stage  and  its  actors.  Pictures  were  still  considered  pastime 
and  amusement  tor  children.  Ten  cents  would  buy  an  hour’s  enter¬ 
tainment  ior  a  boy  or  girl,  on  a  Saturday  afternoon, — a  nickel  to 
see  the  picture  and  a  nickel  for  a  bag  of  pop  corn. 

When  Maude  Adams  came  to  Little  Rock  in  Peter  Pan  and  played 
at  the  old  Capital  Theatre,  we  all  went  to  see  her,  and  none  of  us 
ever  lorgot  it.  We  saw  Shakesperean  actors.  We  saw  Sarah  Bernhardt 
in  Camille,  and  Joseph  Jefferson  in  Rip  Van  Winkle.  No  matter  how 
poor  we  were,  we  felt  almost  sinful  if  we  did  not  make  every  effort 
to  take  advantage  of  such  opportunities. 

In  the  spring  of  1918,  Daddy  traded  a  piece  of  Little  Rock  property 
for  two  hundred  acres  ol  land  in  Saline  County,  and  within  twenty- 
five  miles  of  Little  Rock. 

On  the  place  was  a  five-room  house,  roughly  put  together,  a  barn, 
a  good  well  of  water,  and  an  orchard.  There  was  good  fencing  around 
some  twenty  acres  which  were  in  cultivation..  The  balance  was  heavily 
timbered.  After  the  swap  was  made  and  values  settled,  we  found  that 
the  place  had  cost  us  eleven  dollars  per  acre. 

1  he  war  was  raging  overseas,  and  the  training  camps  were  crowded 
with  our  soldiers,  here  in  America.  Housing  in  Little  Rock  was  very 
scarce.  We  rented  Hill  House  to  a  family  and  we  went  to  the  country 
to  liv.e,  for  a  time. 

Daddy  worked  in  town  and  commuted.  The  children  and  I  right¬ 
about-faced  and  became  farmers  almost  overnight.  We  bought  a 
cow,  named  Bessie.  She  was  wild  until  we  got  her  tamed  down.  I 
had  to  tie  her  head  to  one  tree  and  her  right  hind  foot  to  another, 
before  I  could  milk  her.  She  was  a  fighter  until  she  got  to.  know  us 
and  like  us. 

We  worked  hard,  and  played,  and  read  a  lot  that  summer.  We 
were  like  a  ‘‘Swiss  Family  Robinson.”  There  was  an  echo  between 
the  house  and  the  timber  line.  1  loved  to  stand  on  the  hill  and  call 
Bessie,  and  hear  my  voice  come  back  to  me,  and  then  hear  Bessie’s 
bell  tinkling  as  she  started  from  the  lower  pasture  toward  the  barn 
in  obedience  to  my  call. 

Sister  did  most  of  the  cooking'  and  housework.  Charles  and  ]  did 
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the  field  woik.  lie  plowed. and  I  hoed.  John  was  handy  man  wherever 
lie  was  needed.  We  would  get  out  to  the  field  and  the  garden  very 
early  m  the  mornings  before  it  got  too  hot  for  us.  Sister  always  had 
a  good  dinner  ready  by  noon,  and  would  stand  on  the  back  porch 
and  ring  the  hell.  IIow  good  it  sounded,  that  dinner  bell! 

^  After  we  had  eaten,  we’d  rest  through  the  heat  of  the  afternoon. 
The  boys  lay  on  the  floor  in  the  breeze  while  I  read  aloud  to  them. 
I  hat  summer  we  read,  during  those  scraps  of  time,  The  Bondman, 
Nicholas  Nichelby,  Hard  limes,  No  Thoroughfare ,  Xerxes,  Hannibal, 
Xeio,  Mary  of  Scots,  Dombey  and  Son,  and  Pickwick  Papers. 

In  spite  of  a  severe  drouth,  we  harvested  corn  and  hay,  and  more 
black  eyed  peas  than  we  could  use  in  a  year.  Also  potatoes,  sweet 
potatoes,— yams,  and  sorghum  molasses.  Out  of  our  garden  and 
oichaid  we  canned  fifty  gallons  of  food,  besides  dried  apples,  and  a 
big  stone  churn  lull  of  cucumber  pickles.  We  also  raised- two  acres  of 

castor  beans  lor  the  war  effort.  Uncle  Sam  needed  the  oil  for  some¬ 
thing. 


Along  in  the  afternoon,  November  11,  1918,  a  neighbor  came  by  — 
lie  had  been  in  the  County  Seat  that  morning,  and  informed  us  that 
the  “Ar  mystic”  had  been  signed. 

When  the  country  had  shifted  somewhat  back  to  normal,  we  got 
possession  of  lb'll  House  and,  taking  the  fruit  of  our  labors  with  us, 
wa  nt  ba(  k  to  pick  up  school  and  other  activities  where  we  had  left  off. 
The  farm  and  live  stock,  we  left  with  a  tenant. 

I  hese  were  times  ol  change,  of  unrest  and  of  looking  forward. 
1  he  Inhibition  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  had  been 
enacted,  and  the  whole  country  was  about  equally  divided  into  a 
debating  team. 

1  he  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  had  much  to  do  with 
the  passage  of  this  amendment.  However,  Congress,  possibly,  would 
not  have  passed  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  if  Woodrow  Wilson  had 
not  been  our  President.  He  w'as  a  far-seeing,  deep-thinking  man  and 

the  fact  that  the  act  was  later  rescinded  is  no  reflection  on  his 
philosophy. 

I  believe  when  the  majority  of  our  citizens  become  educated  to  the 
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point  where  they  can  see  the  alcoholic  problem  as  it  is,  in 
phases,  liquor  will  be  banned,  permanently,  along  with  the 
insidious  drugs. 
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CHAPTER  TWELVE 


Shifting  Sands 


T,IC  1111  epidemic  in  the  winter  of  1918-1919  took  its  toll  in  many 
ways,  it  struck  our  family;  one  after  another.  Sister  was  slow  getting 
over  the  effects,  and  we  encouraged  her  to  quit  her  job  in  a  Little 
Rock  letter  shop  and  go  out  to  Denver  for  a  time.  This  she  did, 

and  was  soon  settled  in  a  better  job  and  was  enjoying  the  exhilaration 
of  the  Rockies. 

1  was  w  diking  in  the  Pulaski  County  Juvenile  Court  as  assistant  Pro¬ 
bation  Officer.  Charles  had  dropped  out  of  high  school,  much  to  my 
grief,  and  was  working  in  an  automobile  radiator  shop.  Daddy  was  in 
the  throes  of  bringing  forth  another  stupendous  idea.  This,  I  say  earn¬ 
estly.  His  ideas  were  far  in  advance  of  the  times.  He  was  working  on  a 
one-passenger  air  vehicle.  He  claimed  it  would  take  off  and  land  “on 
a  dime.”  Iiis  theory  seemed  to  me  to  be  sound.  John  had  his  feet  on 
the  ground.  He  went  to  school,  carried  his  paper  route,  and  minded 
his  own  business.  He  always  had  money  to  lend  any  one  of  us,  in  an 
emergency.  ■ 

1  could  not  .bear  to  be  separated  from  my  daughter  for  long,  so 
John  and  [  left  for  Deliver,  too.  Charles  soon  followed..  We  left 
Daddy  with  his  “Windjammer,”  as  he  called  it,  and  with  Hill  House 
which  was  partly  rented.  He  was  in  cloudland . with  his  idea. and,  I 
think,  glad  to  be  alone. 

In  Denver  we  rented  a  cozy  little  brick  house  with  two  bed  rooms. 
I  got  a  job  with  a  News  and  Book  Company,  keeping  the  cash  books 
anti  doing  the  banking.  It  was  a  lot  of  responsibility.  1  would  have 
been  happier  shoveling  snow.  Charles  went  to  work  in  an  Auto  Shop, 
and  John  started  to  school. 

1  le  kept  the  yard  nice,  and  on  Saturdays  sold  Denver  Posts  on  a 
street  Corner.  It  I  were  running  late  and  had  to  leave  the  breakfast 
dishes  in  the  sink,  John  wotdd  wash  and  put  them  away  as  soon  as 
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lie  got  home  from  school.  If  he  went  to  the  movies  after  school  he’d 
leave  a  note  saying  where  he  was.  I  did  not  know  then  that  we  had 
unusual  children.  Now  I  know  it. 

We  lived  in  our  cottage  several  months  and  had  many  good  times 
together.  On  week-ends  we’d  take  a  trip  up  in  the  snow  mountains, 
to  Boulder,  Golden,  The  Moffat  Route.  Always  a  new  place.  We 
went  by  trolley  or  by  train. 

John  had  a  mania  for  climbing  perpendicular  cliffs  and  scaring 
the  lest  of  us  out  ol  our  wits.  We  just  couldn’t  do  anything  with  him. 
But  lie  met  his  match  the  day  we  rented  the  donkey  for  him  to  ride- 
down  the  canyon.  Nothing  would  do  him  but  a  donkey  ride. 

lie  and  his  mount  got  along  together  for  about  ten  minutes  then 
the  donkey  stopped.  Not  another  step.  John  hit  him  with  a  switch 
again  and  again.  1  he  donkey  was  not  impressed.  John  got  oil  and 
tried  to  lead  him.  4  he  donkey  would  not  follow’. 

With  all  four  of  us  pulling  and  pushing  we  finally  got  the  animal 
back  to  his  owner.  By  that  time  the  afternoon  was  gone  and  it  was 
time  for  us  to  get  our  train  back  to  town. 

fn  February  John  and  I  went  home.  We  had  to  go  back  to  Daddy. 
His  letters  indicated  that  he  needed  us.  Before  starting  East,  we  went 
West  a  little  way  and  rode  the  train  through  the  Royal  Gorge  of 
the  Arkansas  River.  The  beauty  and  majesty  of  the  scenery  along 
the  gorge  is  awesome.  It  is  out  of  this  world. 

We  stayed  overnight  in  a  little  hotel  in  Salida,  Colorado,  and  left 
for  Arkansas  at  5  o’clock  a.m.  Oh,  but  it  was  cold  !  John  had  on  his 
heavy  underwear,  wool  socks  up  to  his  knees,  and  heavy  high  boots, 
a  corduroy  suit,  two  sweaters  and  his  heavy  wool  mackinaw.  I  was 
bundled  up  head  and  ears,  and  still  we  were  cold. 

We  took  the  “Feather”  route  across  the  Rockies,  and  it  was  so 
beautilul  we  could  hardly  bear  it.  John’s  constant  refrain  was,  “Look, 
Mom,  look.” 

We  found  Daddy  still  working  on  his  Windjammer.  Fie  had  part 
of  it  spread  out  on  the  floor  of  the  little  upstairs  apartment  where 
he  was  living.  The  balance  of  the  house  lie  had  rented  to  a  family 
who  had  paid  no  rent  after  the  first  month,  and  the  unpaid  utility 
bills  were  mountain  high.  The  companies  were  about  to  discontinue 
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service.  Daddy  had  asked  them  to  move  but  they  hadn’t  wanted  to. 

I  hey  liked  it  there,  and  Daddy  was  easy  going. 

The  morning  after  we  arrived  home,  1  asked  the  renters  to  find 
another  place.  No,  they  had  rented  from  Mr.  McRavcn  and  I  had  no 
business  disturbing  them.  Then  I  threatened  to  have  the  sheriff  come 
and  move  them,  and  they  went  but  left  their  things  stored  in  one  of 
the  rooms.  This,  I  agreed  to.  Anything  to  get  rid  of  them,  especially 
the  tall,  red-headed,  nasal  woman. 

John  was  a  mimic.  He  was  always  fooling  us  with  some  other 
voice.  A  little  while  after  the  objectionable  family  had  gone,  f  was 
working  in  the  garden,  feeling  as  happy  as  a -bird.  John  slipped  up 
behind  me  and,  in  the  very  voice  ol  that  woman,  said,  ‘‘Miz, 
McRaaaaven!”  It  froze  me  in  my  tracks.  I  thought  they  had  come 
back. 

After  they  had  been  gone  for  some  time,  a  furniture  dealer  sent 
out  to  repossess  things  they  had  sold  this  family  which  had  not  been 
paid  for.  However,  I  had  promised  to  take  care  of  the  things  for  a 
month,  and  told  the  store  representative  that  il  we  had  not  heard 
Irom  the  family  by  that  time,  they  could  take  their  things,  provided 
they  could  show  us  they  had  the  right. 

The  truck  was  there  on  the  date,  and  I  opened  the  room.  Among 
the  things  was  a  beautiful  cedar  chest.  The  men  were  about  to  take 
it  out  when  they  discovered  it  was  packed  full.  I  opened  it  and  found 
it  lull  of  my  things.  Curtains,  dishes,  books,  Victrola  records,  and 
many  other  little  things. 

After  Charles  and  Sister  came  home  from  Denver,  Charles,  who 
was  then  eighteen  years  old,  expressed  a  desire  to  go  back  and  finish 
high  school  and  go  on  to  the  University,  to  the  College  of  Engineering. 
“That  is,  if  you  can  spare  me.”  He  said  to  me. 

I  hat  was  a  happy  day  for  us.  Not  often  does  a  boy  nearly  grown, 
who  has  quit  school,  ever  go  back  and  finish.  Charles  had  realized 
he  could  not  get  far  without  an  education. 

He  made  quick  work  of  high  school,  and  entered  the  University  at 
mid-term  two  years  later.  His  name  is  in  concrete  in  the  Campus  Walk 
with  the  class  of  1927. 

lo  help  pay  his  expenses  while  a  student  away  from  home,  he  did 
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everything,  from  waiting  tables  and  firing  a  hotel  furnace  during  his 
i eshman  year,  to  substitute  teaching  in  his  senior  year.  During  sum- 

mer  vacations  he  worked  under  an  Electrical  Engineer  installing 
block  systems  for  railroads.  ° 

diaries  had  neither  time  nor  money  for  social  fraternities  while 
a  student  at  Fayetteville,  but  during  his  last  year  there  he  was  elected 
to  a  national  honorary  fraternity,  based  on  scholarship  and  character. 
He  pioudiy  wears  the  emblem,  a  gold  key,  on  his  watch  chain. 

I  lie  year  1920  was  a  turning  point  in  the  political  history  of  our 
United  States.  Heretofore,  the  women  constitutionally  were  not 
allowed  a  voice  in  the  government  of  their  country.  As  far  as  the 
ballot  was  concerned,  they  were  treated  as  children. 

Again,  hats  oil  to  President  Wilson,  who,  in  May  1919,  called  a 
special  session  of  Congress  to  pass  the  Woman  Suffrage  Act  or 
Nineteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution.  This  was  hurried  so  ’that 
the  states  might  ratify  in  time  for  the  women  to  vote  in  the  next 
general  election,— 1920.  1  am  ashamed  of  those  Southern  states  which 
tried  to  kill  the  amendment  by  failing  to  ratify  in  their  legislatures. 
However,  the  needed  three-fourths  of  the  states  did  cooperate  and 
us  women”  went  seriously  to  the  polls  to  cast  our  votes  thereafter. 

Flic  year  of  1920,  also,  was  a  year  of  great  importance  to  the 
people  of  Arkansas.  Liquid  gold  began  to  flow  out  of  her  Southwest 
Section.  Union  County,  which  had  always  been  a  sleepy,  happy 
annmg  district,  came  into  the  spotlight.  Oil  here,  oil  there,  oil  yonder. 

E  Dorado,  the  little  County  Seat,  mushroomed  into  a  boom  town. 

Land  owners  who,  in  times  past,  could  .hardly  pay  their  taxes 
lound  themselves  with  more  money  than  they  knew  how  to  spend. 

ne  man,  I  was  told,  who  had  a  large  family,— seven  or  eight 
children,  bought  each  one  a  red  automobile.  He  did  not  buy  a  new 
house  nor  fix  up  his  old  one,  but  the  place  was  a  splash  of  color  on 
t  le  landscape,  because  of  the  many  red  automobiles  parked  around  it. 

Another,  who  had  been  successful  in  raising  a  good  crop  every  year, 
found  himself  in  the  way  of  being  a  millionaire.  When  asked  how 
he  liked  the  change,  said  he  didn’t  like  it.  He  hadn’t  raised  a  good 
watermelon  since  they  struck  oil  on  his  farm. 

Daddy  was  still  with  a  typewriter  company,  and  went  to  El  Dorado 
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often  lx  c tin  so  thoie  was  good  business  there.  lie  was  selling  typewriters 
like  hot  cakes.  Unless  lie  reserved  a  room  far  in  advance  he  often 
iound  himselt  out  ol  luck, — no  place  to  stay. 

On  one  such  trip,  when  there  was  nothing  available  in  the  hotels 
or  rooming,  houses,  one  of  his  business  friends  told  him  that  the  under¬ 
taker  had  an  extra  room  in  connection  with  his  mortuary.  As  a  last 
resort,  Daddy  secured  the  room  and  went  to  bed,  dead  tired.  He  was 
awakened  about  three  o’clock  in  the  morning  by  someone  at  the  door 
with  a  “stiff,” — a  man  shot  in  a  poker,  game  on  “Pistol  Ilill.”  He 
learned  that  killings  of  this  nature  wen-  not  at  all  unusual  in  a  certain 
section  of  the  town,  hence  the  name  of  the  hill. 

There  was  another  little  town  near  there  called  Smackover.  The 
oil  fields  had  enveloped  it,  and  Smackover  was  perhaps  tougher  than 
El  Dorado. 

lly  this  time  I  was  working  in  the  State  Labor  Department  as 
secietai )  of  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission,  and  was  enforcing 
the  state  laws  regulating  the  labor  of  women  and  children. 

I  he  probation  officer  of  Union  County  was  very  busy  with  the 
problem  of  juvenile  delinquency.  She  knew  they  were  violating  the 
law  m  the  dance  halls,  but  few  of  the  girls  who  were  hired  to  enter¬ 
tain  the  oil  field  men  at  ten  cents  per  dance  would  admit  they  were 
minors.  She  came  to  the  Labor  Department  for  cooperation  in  the 
matter. 

Our  state  child  labor  law  did  not  then  protect  persons  over  sixteen 
years  ot  age,  but  1  went  on  down  into  the.  oil  country  to  make  a 
routine  investigation  where  women  and/or  children  were  employed 
in  any  capacity.  1  concentrated  on  the  dance  halls,  and  interviewed 
all  employers  as  well  as  employees.  Also,  1  made  home  calls  on  the 
mothers  of  the  girls,  when  I  could  find  them.  I  came  up  with  definite 
information  on  the  ages  of  many  little  girls  twelve,  thirteen  and 
fourteen  years  old  dancing  all  night  in  what  I  would  describe  as  dives. 

Cue  inspection,  in  the'  afternoon,  was  of  a  place  where  business 
seemed  to  be  suspended.  It  was  a  terrible  place.  Women  and  girls 
lying  around  in  a  kind  of  stupor,  as  ll  they  were  drugged.  The  atmos¬ 
phere  was  heavy  and  sinister.  I  lie'  man  in  charge  had  a  sore,  sallow 
lace.  1  asked  him  the  routine  questions,  looked  his  personnel  over, 
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satisfied  myself  that  none  of  them  could  possibly  come  under  the 
child  labor  law,  and  left  there. 

A  icstaurant  keeper  across  the  street  told  me  she  was  watching  to 
see  if  I  would  come  out  at  all.  It  seems  I  had  visited  another  Idstol 
fldl.  I  hey  didn  t  like  inquisitive  people. 

The  Department  of  Labor  took  care  of  the  labor  law  violations  in 
the  courts,  and  1  turned  a  copy  of  my  findings  over  to  the  probation 
office i,  who  did  all  possible  toward  reclaiming  the  little  girls.  My 

part  was  that  of  a  snooper.  I  never  did  like  the  job,  but  perhaps  the 
end  justified  the  means. 

I  he  lawless  element  that  came  with  the  discovery  of  oil  gradually 
gave  way  or  moved  on.  The  solid,  permanent  citizens  soon  recovered 
Lorn  the  shock  of  .  a  sudden  boom,  and  took  the  situation  in  hand. 
They  built  schools,  homes  and  churches.  The  boom  towns  settled  into 
economic  prosperity  and  their  original  dignity.  Arkansas  is  very  proud 
of  her  Southwest  Section. 
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CHAPTER  1 HIRTEEN 


Tiie  Roakinu  Twenties 


IM\  expei it  iicc  loot's  back  to  the  pioneer  days  of  the  Eighteen-eighties, 
tin  one  h  the  Gay  Nineties,  through  the  turn  ot  the  century,  and  the 
scientific,  speeding  up  of  its  first  two  decades;  but  the  “Roaring 
Twenties”  was  the  crest  of  the  wave  upon  which  I  rode. 

.  On  Papas  and  Mamma’s  Golden  Wedding  Day  we  held  a  family 
reunion.  That  was  a  big  day,— January  22,  1922.  Papa  had  retired 
and  they  were  living  in  a  large  home  in  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas. 

All  of  us  were  there.  Every  one  of  their  ten  children  and  every 
grandchild,  and  nearly  every  one  of  the  “in-laws.”  We  came  bearing- 
gifts  and  doing  honor  to  the  king  and  queen  of  the  occasion.  Babb, 


.  the  youngest,  was  the  only  one  at  home  with 
Florida,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Missouri,  Little 
in  Arkansas. 


tin  •m.  We  came  from 
Rock,  and  other  points 


Daddy  and  I  and  our  three  had  a  horrible  time  getting  lrom  Little 
Rock  to  fort  Smith,  a  distance  of  about  one;  hundred  and  eighty 
miles.  It  was  a  good  thing  we.  started  two  days  before  the  Day,  for  it 
took  us  that  long  to  get  there 

Because  I  was  determined  that  we  should  all  go,  and  because  rail¬ 
road  hue  for  the  five  of  us  would  eat  deeply  into  our  funds,  we 
started  out  in  an  old  rattle  trap  of  a  car, — an  open  car  with  ill  fitting- 
side  curtains. 


It  snowed  nearly  all  day,  and  the  wind  blew,  and  we  shivered  as 
we  j°gged  along  at  a  slow  pace  until  nearly  night,  when  we  hit  a 
hole  in  the  road  and  broke  an  axle. 

1  here  was  no  place  to  stay  all  night.  We  were  far  from  town.  A 
farm  family  living  near  by,  rented  us  a  bed  for  Sister  and  me. 'Daddy 
and  the  boys  bad  to  build  a  fire  by  the  side  ot  the  road  and  get  through 
the  night  the;  best  they  could.  1  could  hardly  relax  lor  worrying 
about  them. 
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But  the  next  morning  we  found  them  in  the  best  of  spirits,  and  they 

Saic  l  slePl  fine  antl  had  kept  warm  with  the  fire  and  the  blankets 
we  had  m  the  car.  Join,  had  a  cold  when  we  left  home,  but  it  was 
gone  by  morning. 

1  hey  had  found  someone  living  within  a  half  mile  of  their  "camp” 

to  sell  them  some  breakfast, -big  slices  of  juicy  ham,  big  biscuits  and 

a  pot  of  coffee.  1  hey  were  sitting  around  the  fire  as  happy  as  hoboes 

when  Sister  and  I  appeared,  blue  with  the  cold.  We’d  slept  in  a  cold 
loom  and  a  cold  bed. 

Charles  caught  a  ride  into  Mulberry  where  he  found  the  parts 
t  icy  needed,  and  they  finally  got  the  old  jalopy  to  going.  We  made 
it  into  Van  Buren  by  afternoon,  and  broke  down  again. 

There  we  were  within  five  miles  of  Fort  Smith  for  hours  while 
Daddy  and  the  boys  tinkered  with  the  old  car. 

We  were  the  last  ones  to  arrive  for  the  Reunion,  but  the  unanimous 
shouts  of  welcome  that  greeted  us  when  we  did  get  there,  made  the 
trip  more  than  worthwhile. 

In  our  parents’  home  there  was  room  lor  us  all,  and  we  were  com¬ 
fortable.  There  was  plenty  of  room,  beds,  covers,  pillows;— plenty  of 
everything.  1  marvel  at  the  memory  of  it. 

•The  next  morning,— the  22nd,  was  filled  with  rushing  about  and 
visiting  with  each  other,  and  calling  from  one  part  of  the  house  to 
another,  and  getting  the  dinner  ready,  and  seeing  the  bride  and 
groom  walk  down  the  stairs  together,  and  the  bride  throwing  her 
bouquet  to  her  granddaughters,  and  seating  them  in  the  center  of 
the  living  room  while  we,  to  the  third  generation,  gathered  around  to 
pay  homage  to  two  grand  people.  Operation  Happiness ! 

1  he  dinner  table  was  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  horse  shoe  in  the 
spacious  dining  room,  and  thirty-five  of  us  sat  down  to  partake  of  a 
banquet.  Ilarvey  Robert  McRaven,  Papa’s  life-long  friend  and  my 
lather-in-law,  was  an  honored  guest. 

Papa  prayed  a  short  prayer  from  his  heart,  and  after  the  meal, 
made  a  beautful  talk.  Mamma  was  her  most  eloquent  self  and  at  the 
close  of  her  talk,  presented  each  of  her  ten  children  with  a  fifty  dollar 
Liberty  bond.  Each  ol  us  responded  with  our  own  particular  senti- 
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merits.  Even  the  grandchildren  unbent  and  expressed '  themselves  to 
some  extent. 

In  the  afternoon  photographers  came,  and  old  friends  called,  and 
tie  day  was  too  soon  over.  Grover  had  to  leave  that  night  to  get 
back  to  his-  railroad  job.  Before  we  disbanded  for  the  night  Papa  read 

the  first  Psalm  aloud  and  led  us  in  prayer.  That  was  the  last  time 
we  weie  all  together.  . 

Our  old  car  behaved  like  a  new  one  on  our  trip  back  home.  Not 
a  bit  of  trouble.  I  lie  perversity  of  those  .old  “Model  T’s!” 

It  was  about  1923  that  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  came  to  life  again  all 
•over  the  country,  especially  in  the  South. 

Whether  it  was  a  kind  of  universal  uprising  against  corruption  in 
government,  and  a  fear  of  religious  domination  in  government  (mean¬ 
ing  Catholicism), 'or  a  forestalling  of  race  amalgamation  which  called 
lor  a  him  stand  for  white  supremacy;  or  whether  it.  was  simply  a 
money-getting  racket  cooked  up  by  certain  leaders  who  placed  tliem- 
-s<  ves  at  the  head  and  sub-heads'  of  the  organization  at  big  salaries, 

per  laps  no  one  ever  knew.  The  movement  grew  rapidly  and  drew  its 
members  from  every  walk  in  life. 

Everybody  who  was  anybody,  and  everybody  who  wanted  to  get 

to  be  somebody,  joined  the  Klan.  My  boss  joined,  rny  friends  joined 
J  joined. 

The  oath  of  secrecy  and  allegiance  was  one  of  the  most  stirrinv  and 
patriotic  documents  I  ever  read.  I  was  an  officer  in  the  women’s 
auxiliary,  and  wore  a  white  robe  and  a  peaked  head  covering  with 
eye  holes  in  it,  while  performing  my  part  at  meetings. 

We  met  m  what  had  been  a  warehouse  belonging  to  one  of  the 
members.  It  seated  several  thousand  people.  Everyone  who  entered 
lac  to  give  the  pass  word  and  show  a  card  of  identification.  Each 
member,  in  addition  to  taking  the  path,  paid  a  substantial  initiation 
lee,  and  substantial  monthly  dues.  The  money  rolled  in.  Some  of 
those  at  the  top  drew,  for  those  times,  fabulous  salaries. 

Bel  ore  election  times,  we  would  have  a  joint  meeting  with  ,|,e 
men  ol  tile  Klan,  select  our  candidates  for  the  various  offices,— always 

<>1  course,  from  our  membership,  and  put  them  in  office  with  honest 
votes,  simply  by  standing  together. 
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-nthe  face  of  it  it  seemed  a  power  for  good.  I  was  sincere  and 
.lull  oi  hopes  of  swinging  my  sisters  with  me  and,  with  our  local  funds 
establishing  a  home  lor  neglected  children  in  our  community  so  that 
t  ley  would  be  spared  the  stigma  of  juvenile  court  and  a  detention 
home,  was  thwarted  in  this  by  the  very  ones  who  prated  most  about 
biotheily  love,  while  drawing  the  salaries. 

My  eyes  began  to  open.  When  girls  who,  I  knew,  earned  a  sub¬ 
subsistence  wage  at  a  clothing  factory,  were  bringing  their  hard-earned 
do  luis  to  pay  their  way  into  something  which  they  hoped  would 
help  them  to  something  better,  and  which  would  only  absorb  their 
pittance  to  swell  the  overflowing  coffers  of  greed,  I  was  fed  up  and 

said  so  as  did  many  others  with  me.  Consequently,  we  voted  ourselves 
out  ol  tlic  national  organization.  We  seceded. 

In  those  days  labor  unions  were  in  their  infancy.  At  least  their 
protective  mantle  had  not  spread  far  enough  to  cover  women  industrial 
workers  in  our  part  of  the  country. 

We  had  a  minimum  wage  law  in  Arkansas.  Oh,  yes !  One  dollar 
a  day  for  unskilled  women  workers,  and  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  for 

those  with  as  much  as'six  months  training  in  their  line  of  work,  and  a 
day  was  nine  hours. 

The  State  Labor  Department  undertook  to  enforce  this  law  when 
as  an  employee  of  the  Department,  I  found  girls  sewing  by  the  piece 

,’n  *  S'*™  faCt°ry’  nin(:  h°“"  «  ^y.  six  days  a  week,  and  havin', 
by  Saturday  night  less  than  one  dollar  a  day, -less  than  six  dollars" 
10  show  for  fifty-four  hours  of  labor  under  high  tension. 

We  arrested  the  employers  and  look  them  to  the  local  Federal 
court,  since  they  were  doing  business  in  many  states.  The  court  ruled 
against  us,  and  we  went  on  to  the  Supreme  court  of  the  United  States 
i .  A.  W  llson  was  Commissioner  of  Labor  at  that  time. 

Live  men  out  of  the  nine  who  consumed  the  supreme  court  ruled 
our  minimum  wage  law  unconstitutional.  Their  opinion  was,  as  I 
mcall,  that  we  were  out  of  harmony  with  the  Federal  Constitution 
in  that  we  interfered  with  a  person’s  right  to  make  contract.  In  other 
words,  if  a  woman  worked  for  starvation  wages  she  had  the  right 
to  do  so.  She  was  not  compelled  to  work  at  all,  by  an  employer.  At 

he  same  time  they  ruled  that  our  maximum  hour  law  was  constitu- 
tional  since  it  was  a  health  measure. 
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Uwir  reasoning  puzzled  me.  It  seemed  to  me  that  it  would  be 
just  as  unhealthy  to  he  hungry  and'  cold  from  lack  of  funds,  as  it 
would  to  be  exhausted  from  too  long  hours. 

All  this  took  place  before  Franklin  1).  Roosevelt  became  our  Presi¬ 
dent.  Alter  he  came  to  power,  in  the  face  of  opposition  and  criticism, 
he  put  men  on  the  supreme  court  bench  who  could  see  the  light,  and 

1  ei sed  former  decisions  on  minimum  wage  laws  set  up  by 
the  various  states. 

Willie  I  was  ill  the  Labor  Department,  Sister  was  holding  a  civil 

service  job  in  the  U.S.  Land  Oflice  in  Little  Rock,— there  still  was 

good  land  to  be  homesteaded  in  Our  state,  and  she  bought  herself  a 

new  .car.  As  i  remember  it.  it  cost  her  about  three  hundred  and 

ninety-five  dollars,  f.o.b.  Detroit.  She  learned  to  drive,  and  on.  her 

vacation  she  and  I  went  up  into  Newton  County  to  visit  Diamond 
cave.  . 

WHh  a  guide,  who  lighted  the  way  with  a  powerful  lantern,  we 
went  down  into  utter  darkness,  save  for  the  one  light.  We  held  to 
eac  h  other  and  stayed  close  to  the  guide,  as  we  explored  vast  chambers 
with  dome-like  ceilings.  Stalactites  were,  hanging  like  giant  icicles, 
and  stalagmites  had  built  up  into  various  shapes.  One  was  called 

The  1>iano;  and  wlicn  Nve  ran  our  hands  across  the  numerous  small 
columns,  like,  the  pipes  of  an  organ,  it  gave  out  weird,  enchantirw 
tones.  ° 

In  so m i  ol  the  smaller  areas  or  rooms,  the  formation  from  the 
ceiling  had  met  those  buildings  up  from  the  floor  and  formed  columns, 
or  monoliths  ol  crystal-like  stone. 

Die  guide  held  his  light  oyer  a  pool  of  water,  so  clear  that  we 
could  see  the  pebbles  at  the  bottom,  as  if  it  were  only  a  few  inches 
deep.  It  was  ten  feet  deep  and  ice  cold. 

We  carried  our  own  flashlights  with  us  and  it  was  a  blessing  we 
did,  for  die  guide’s  light  failed  just  before  we  reached  the  opening 
on  our  way  out,  where  the  whir  of  the  numberless  bats  w'as  more 
disturbing  than  the  darkness. 

Since  then,  1  am  told,  they  have  put  in  electric  lights  and  have 
explored  the.  cave  farther  hack  into  the  mountain,  and  many  tourists 
go  to  visit  diis  natural  wonder. 
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In  the  summer  of  1925  1  spent  my  vacation  on  the  West  Coast  with 
Sister.  She  had  never  been  satisfied  in  Arkansas  after  living  in  the 
West.  Only  Denver  was  not  far  enough  west.  After  several  short 
stays  at  home  she  finally  located  in  Los  Angeles  where  she  had  a 
secretarial  job  with  the  City  School  Board.  She  was  taking  dancing 
lessons  from  Ruth  St.  Dennis,  in  the  Denishawn  School,  and  uas. enjoy¬ 
ing  swimming  and  many  othei  things  she  could  not  get  in  Arkansas. 

It  was  fun,  having  our  vacations  together.  We  went  to  Lacuna 
Beach,  San  Diego,  Coronado  Island,  even  to  Tia  Juana  lor  a  few 
houis,  just  to  say  we  d  been  into  Alexico. 

Later  in  the  summer,  I  was  in  Western  Arkansas  on  a  business  trip 
with  Daddy.  While  there,  I  read  in  a  Little  Rock  daily  that  1  would 

e  a  candldate  for  t,ie  W°use  of  Representatives  in  the  next  Demo* 
cuitic  Primary.  Pins  was  news  to  me,  and  rather  startling.  I  had 
considered  it  earlier  in  the  year,  but  not  very  seriously. 

One  of  my  friends,  Mattie  Whaley,  had  taken  me  seriously,  however, 

and  had  given  the  story  to  the  press  on  her  own  initiative.  Of  course, 

1  could  not  let  her  down,  so  announced  when  the  time  came.  Frankly, 

I  was  frightened,  afraid  I  would  not  be  elected,  and  afraid  I  would 
be. 

At  that  time,  Pulaski  County  was  entitled  to  four  representatives 
in  the  General  Assembly.  There  were  fifteen  of  us  in  the  race  for  the 
four  places,  no  other  woman. 

1  did  not  do  any  advertising,  just  had  some  cards  printed  and  met 
the  people.  In  my  little  roadster,  I  went  over  the  county, — to  every 
picnic,  political  rally,  barbecue,  any  get-together  of  voters,  and  took 
my  turn  on  the  “stump”  with  a  large  crop  of  other  candidates. 

One  day  I  went  to  the  curb  market,  incognito.  rPhe  farm  women 
wcie  well  organized  and  could,  have  been  a  power.  I  wanted  to  sec 
how  they  would  react  to  a  woman  in  politics.  Some  of  them  still  felt 
that  even  for  a  woman  to  vote  was  lowering  her  standards. 

I  approached  a  large  woman  presiding  over  her  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  with  the  remark:  “Here’s  a  woman  running  for  office.  What 
do  you  think  of  that?”  as  I  handed  her  my  card.'  She  looked  at  it, 
mumbled  my  name,  then  dropped  it  down  in  a  basket  of  cabbage 
heads  and  said:  “She  kin  run  er  walk  fer  all  ’o  me.  I  aint  kerrin.”^ 
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the  roaring  twenties 

The  next  day  1  visited  the  Missouri  Pacific  shops  in  North  Little 
.  After  obtaining  permission  from  the  Superintendent's  office 

1  ‘°  thc  n,ocllanlcs  as  they  ate  their  lunches  in  the  shop  They 

were  very  cordial.  One  of  them  assisted  me  to  the  top  of  a  piece  of 
-‘Chuiery  SO  that  they  could  hear  me  as  I  outlined  my  program 

:  UKW.1  vvas  a  f'lcnd  of  organized  labor.-  On  election 
clay>  1  was  easily  nominated. 

Nomination  on  thc  Democratic  ticket  in  Arkansas,  at  that  time 
meant  certain  election.  Out  of  my  fourteen  , tinning  mates,  three  were 
alia  with  mi,  a  young  man  just  twenty-one  years  old  the 
son  of  a  prominent  judge;  a  lawyer,  radical  hut  brilliant  when  sober' 

a.'.'d  stub! torn  W,K>  "'JS  S“lart  “““S1'.  b»‘  unpredictable 

After  the  election,  a  dissatisfied  voter  bemoaned  Pulaski  County’s 
misfortune.  He  remarked  :  “Notv  we’ve  got  ourselves  a  nice  delegation  1 
etc  pit  fed  a  pretty  bunch  to  send  up  to  the  Slate  House  and  make 
our  laws,— an  old  woman,  a  kid,  and  a  couple  of  nuts.” 

Ill  October  of  1926,  Ophelia  drove  through  Little  Rock  on  her 

way  to  establish  an  Indian  Shop  in  Orlando,  Florida.  With  her  were 

be,  hltle  daughter,  Lorraine,  and  Papa  and  Mamma,  who  hail  joined 

he,  as  she  came  through  Fort  Smith.  They  were  well,  and  so  happy 

to  e  going  to  Florida  for  the  winter.  Ophelia’s  husband,  Claud 

Komero,  had  remained  at  his  Indian  trading  post  in  New  Mexico  so 

as  to  be  able  to  supply  her  with  Navajo  rugs,  hand  beaten  silver  and 
other  wares  for  her  shop. 

During  the  lew  hours  they  were  ai  our  house,  1  had  the  strange 

urge  to  as'k  Papa  and  Mamma  to  turn  around  and  go  back  home 

and  to  not  go  to  Florida,  but  didn’t  express  my  feelings  and  they 
went  on.  7 

Uiuc  we k.  few  motels  and  modern  conveniences  along  the  way 
Motorists  were  lucky  to  find  a  makeshift  camp.  Papa  and  Mamma 
loved  such  places, -meeting  new  people,  the  evening  camp  fires,  and 

,  gr0;'1’  *m8lnS-  They  had  toured  the  West  the  year  before,  and 

t  ie  real  Lionels  they  found  in  motor  camps  added  much  to  their 
enjoyment. 

After  leaving  our  house  in  the  morning,  they  stopped  that  night  in 
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the  low  country— Southern  Arkansas  or  Louisiana..  The  mosquitoes 
were  everywhere.  They  both  contracted  malaria,  and  soon  after  they 
arrived  in  Orlando,  became  very  ill. 

Toth  Brother  and  Tom  Dan  were  living  in  and  near  Orlando.  They 
and  Ophelia  rushed  our  parents  to  a  hospital.  One  day  I  received  a 
message  that  Mamma  was  dangerously  ill.  The  next  day,  she  was 
gone,— November  18,  1926. 

Lucy,  who  was  living  in  Fort  Smith,  went  at  once  to  Orlando.  I  . 
went  to  Fort  Smith  to  lend  a  hand  there  and  to  be  there  when  she 
returned  with  our  precious  mother  lor  interment. 

Upon  arrival  in  Olando,  however,  she  wired  that  Papa  was  very- 
low  and  they  would  wait  to  know  the  outcome  of  his  illness.  Then  I 
left  lor  Orlando,  after  telephoning  my  home.  ; 

Ft  was  a  sad,  sad  journey.  From  the  little  Bible  in  my  grip,  I  read 
over  and  over,  verses  thirty-five  to  fifty-five  in  the,  fifteenth  chapter  of 
First  Corinthians,  and  found  some  comfort. 

After  a  lew  days  we  began  to  hope  lor  Papa,  and  Lucy  started  back 
to  Arkansas  with  Mamma.  She  had  hardly  reached  her  destination, 
however,  when  we  wired  them  to  wait. 

Papa’s  battle  ended  just  eight  days  after  Mamma  had  gone.  The 
next  afternoon,  I  said  farewell  to  Brother  and  lorn  Dan  and  ’Phele, 
and  with  the  mortal  form  ol  one  of  the  sweetest  souls  that  ever  blessed 
the  earth,  in  the  baggage  coach  ahead,  started  the  sad  return  to  Fort 
Smith. 

Alter  nearly  a  half  century  ol  active  Christian  living  in  Northwest 
Arkansas  Papa  and  Mamma  had  a  host  of  friends.  The  First  Christian 
Church  was  overflowing  with  friends  and  flowers.  The  offices  in  the 
Sebastian  County  Courthouse  were  closed  in  their  honor  during  the 
service. 

We  put  them  to  rest  side  by  side,  in  twin  caskets,  in  beautiful  Oak 
Cemetery,  where  the  birds  sing,  and  the  breeze  is  always  swaying  the 
tree  tops.  On  the  granite  stone  between  them,  Fred  had  these  words 
chiseled  :  “They  were  not  afraid  to  live,  nor  afraid  to  die.” 
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CHAPTER  FOU  RTEEN 


The  Twenties  Roar  On 


I  began  my  legislative  woik  many  weeks  before  the  opening  of  the 
General  Assembly,  as  did  all  the  members.  There  was  the  business  of 
organization  by  the  prospective  Speaker  of  the  House  which  called 
for  meetings  with  him.  1  here  were  conferences  with  the  Governor 
elect  regarding  his  program,  and  with  my  constituents  regarding 
measures  they  were  interested  in. 

Besides,  I  had  my  own  program,  and  some  research  work  to  do  in 
getting  my  bills  ready  for  piesentation.  I  hose  who  get  their  work 
in  the  mill  early  in  a  legislative  session  will  most  likely  get  it  out  before 
its  close. 

I  he f  orty-Sixth  Assembly  of  the  State  ol  Arkansas  opened  early 
in  January,  1927,  and  continued  through  the  “Ides  of  March.”  The 
House  of  Kepi  csentatives,  at  that  tune,  was  composed  ol  one-hundred 
members  lrom  the  seventy-five  counties  of  the  state.  Members  were 
paid  six  dollars  a  day  for  a  sixty-day  term. 

My  one  woman  colleague  was  from  the  western  part  of  the  state, 
Alis.  \\  igsti and.  She  was  lovable.  Much  older  than  1,  and  very 
dignified.  1  was  somewhat  in  awe  of  her,  until  one  day  when  a  bill 
she  was  interested  in  failed  to  pass  and  she  pounded  her  desk  with 
hei  fist  and  said,  Danin!  1  hat  melted  the  ice.  We  understood 
each  other.  We  could  agree  or  differ  and  still  be  sisters. 

Afy  seat  was  number  eighteen,  second  row  from  the  front  on  the 
Speaker’s  right.  Airs.  Wigstrand  sat  next  to  me,  on  my  left,  in  tense 
moments  wed  hold  hands.  We  laughed  at  the  same  things.  Sometimes 
we  shed  tears  together.  Each  pulled  for  the  other  as  we  piloted  our 
measures  along  their  precarious  pathway  from  introduction  to  the 
Governor’s  signature. 

Aly  work  was  mainly  along  social  lines,  such  as  extendin'^  the 
Widowed  A1  others’  Pension  law  to  include  all  the  counties  of  the 
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State,  whereas  it  had  applied  to  only  a  few  of  the  richer  counties.  I 
laid  the  foundation  for  this  in  a  talk  betore  the  County  Judges’  Associ¬ 
ation,  which  convened  in  Little  Rock  just  prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
Legislature,  and  had  secured  their  approval  and  support.  It  went 
through  both  Houses  easily,  as  did  my  bill  to  prohibit  social  agencies 
from  placing  dependent  and  neglected  children  in  detention  homes 
with  delinquent  children  ;  and  my  bill  for  the  care  and  protection  of 
illegitimate  children.  Also,  my  measure  for  school  bus  drivers,  fixing 
an  age  limit,  met  with  no  opposition. 

But  when  I  brought  up  my  Woman’s  Labor  Bill  for  passage,  that 
was  something  else.  That  wasn’t  just  lady  stuff.  It  was  a  monkey 
wrench  in  Big  Business,  and  something  powerful  blocked  it. 

When  the  state  passed  the  Maximum-hour  law  regulating  the 
labor  of  women,  the  cotton  lactones  had  got  themselves  exempted 
from  its  provisions  along  with  agricultural  pursuits. 

There  were  several  large  cotton  mills  operating  in  the  state  at  that 
time,  which  I  had  visited  in  the  interest  of  child  labor,  and  knew 
that  women  were  working  ten  hours  a  day  over  high-powered  ma¬ 
chinery.  I  proposed  to  amend  the  law  simply  by  repeating  the  exemp¬ 
tion  clause  as  it  stood  on  the  statutes,  leaving  out  two  words,  cotton 
mills. 

When  I  called  my  bill  up  for  third  and  final  reading  and  passage, 
I  explained  to  the  members  that  it  made  the  Woman’s  Labor  Law 
apply  to  all  women  wage  earners  except  those  in  domestic  work$  the 
professions,  and  agriculture.  It  went  through  the  House  with  only  two 
dissenting  votes.  But  when  it  got  to  the  Senate  they  were  too  smart  for 
me  and  it  was  promptly  squelched. 

Before  my  second  term  in  the  House  of  Representatives  began  I 
, re-wrote  the  entire  Woman’s  Labor  Law  and  made  it  apply  to  all 
women  working  for  wages  under  a  supervisor  or  boss.  Also,  it  pro¬ 
vided  lor  a  maximum  of  eight  hours  a  day  instead  of  nine. 

Then  I  went  to  see  the  man  who,  i  felt,  pulled  the  strings  in  the 
Legislature, — in  this  regard.  He  v\as,  by  reputation,  rich  and  power¬ 
ful,  from  down  in  the  cotton  country.  He  was  interested  in  power 
dams  and  the  development  of  electricity,  and  in  the  establishment 
of  factories  in  Arkansas. 
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This  time  1  put  my  cards  face  up  on  top  of  the  table.  I  told  him 
just  what  1  proposed  to  do,  and  asked  him  to  call  oil'  his  henchmen 
and  let  me  pass  my  bill.  His  answer  was,  “No.  I  don’t  want  you  to 
touch  that  law.  Leave  it  as  it  is.  That  is  one  of  our  talking  points  in 
getting  capital  here- — that  there  is  no  law  in  this  state  regulating1 
women  working  in  cotton  factories.” 

Very  well,”  I  said,  “I’ll  give  you  a  fight.”  But  it  wasn’t  much  of 
a  fight.  Some  things  talk  louder  and  stronger  than  even  a  woman. 

I  here  were  many  thrills  and  much  .  interesting  work  during  my 
Inst  tei m,  the  experience  being  new  to  me.  1  had  good  committee 
assignments.  1  was  chairman  ol  the  committee  on  Industrial  Schools, 
a  member  ol  the  Labor  Committee,  ol  the  Temperance  Committee,  of 
the  committee  on  Education,  and  ol  the  important  Roads  and  High¬ 
ways  Committee. 

Automobiles  were  last  replacing  the  horse-drawn  vehicle,  and  the 
constant  cry  was  for  more  and  better  roads. 

1  he  principal  means  of  obtaining  public  funds  was  by  a  tax  on 
land  and  an  ad  valorem  property  tax.  There  was  a  small  license  fee 
for  operating  a  car. 

farmers  with  land  borderiilg  on  State  and  county  roads  were  being 
taxed  beyond  glieir  ability  to  pay.  Many  of. them  who  did  not  own  a 


car,  had  lost  their  land  to  the  state  lor  unpaid  taxes.  Something  had 
to  be  done. 

Governor  Martineau  had  a  plan  and  we  went  along  with  him. 
I  hat  year  we  took  the  road  tax  off  the  land  and  put  it  on  gasoline  and 
oil.  It  was  such  a  simple  and  logical  , solution.  Let  those  who  used 
the  roads  pay  lor  building  and  maintaining  them. 

After  many  committee  meetings  and  public  hearings,  the  rough 
places  in  the  measure  were  ironed  out,  and  the-  bill  was  made  law. 
J  hen  we  issued  bonds,-— one  hundred  and  filty  million  dollars.  This 
was  a  lot  o.f  money  in  the  Twenties,  and  built  a  lot  of  road. 


This  was  about  the  time,  or  soon  alter,  that  Clarence  Harrow  and 
Wiliam  Jennings  Bryan  held  their  lamous  debate  on  Evolution,  and 
one  of  the  states  had  enacted  an  anti-evolution  law. 

One  of  our  House  members,  probably  thinking  it  would  make  him 
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papular  with  his  orthodox  constituents,  introduced  a  bill  proposing 
to  prohibit  the  teaching  of  the  theory  of  evolution  in  tax-supported 
schools  in  Arkansas. 

The  bill  was  called  up  for  passage  one  morning,  and  I  had  promised 
to  speak  against  it.  1  was  on  the  floor  going  strong,  telling  my  fellow 
members  why  they  should  not  vote  lor  such  a  measure,  arguing  that 

T 

any  theory  is  but  an  indication  ol  a  search  for  truth  ;  that  truth  is 
of  God,  and  why  should  we  fear  to  explore  any  avenue  in  the  search, 
and  so  on. 

Then  my  eyes  wandered  to  the  balcony.  A  sea  of  faces  was  staring 
down  at  me.  Never  before  had  I  been  so  suddenly  and  so  completely 
stricken  with  stage  fright.  I  made  a  lame  ending  and  sat  down. 

That  very  afternoon  the  proponents  of  the  Sunday  Baseball  measure 
wanted  to  call  their  bill  up  for  passage  and  I  bad  promised  to  speak 
for  the  bill.  I  begged  them  to  wait  a  day  or  so  and  let  me  get  my 
breath,  but  they  were  sure  the  time  was  ripe  for  its  passage. 

My  reasoning  in  favor  of  the  bill  was  from  the  viewpoint  ol  young 
people  who  went  to  school  five  days  a  week,  held  down  a  job  on 
Saturdays,  and  needed  some  time  for  recreation  as  well  as  for  religious 
worship. 

These  two  questions  were  really  moot,— Evolution  and  Sunday 
baseball.  I  received  a  staggering  number  of  letters  and  telegrams, — 
pro  and  con.  When  I  reached  my  desk  that  morning,  there  was  a  high 
stack  of  messages.  I  opened  them  one  at  a  time.  Those  asking  me  to 
vote  for  Sunday  baseball,  I  placed  on  my  right,— the  sheep.  Those 
asking  me  to  vote  against  the  bill,  I  placed  on  my  left — the  goats. 
Then  I  counted  them  while  several  members  looked  on,  there  was 
exactly  the  same  number  in  each  stack.  So,  I  cast  the  deciding  vote 
myself  and  went  to  bat  that  afternoon  for  Sunday  Baseball.  That 
stand  disgraced  me  in  the  eyes  of  many  people. 

But  the  depth  to  which  I  sank  because  of  my  stand  on  the  Evolution 
question  was  so  tragic  to  some  of  my  orthodox  friends  that  it  was 
funny.  I  had  denied  God  and  linked  mankind  with  monkeys. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  close  of  the  session  I  received  a  special  invita¬ 
tion  to  attend  a  church  meeting  in  a  rural  community,  and  went, 
not  knowing  that  I  was  to  be  preached  at. 
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The  preacher  preached  on  Evolution.  He  deplored  strongly  and 
loudly  the  trend  of  the  times.  Not  only  were  scientists  trying  to  prove 
that  mankind  came  from  animals,  but  they  were  telling  the  people 
that  animals  as  tall  as  office  buildings  roamed  the  earth  millions  of 
years  ago.  Which,  he  argued,  was  before  the  world  was  created.  lie 
said:  “A  while  back  they  dug  up  some  bones  out  West,  (Might  have 
been  the  bones  of  a  dog,  I  don’t  know)  and  they  claimed  they  were 
the  bones  of  a  baby  connoisseur:  ’  1  suppose  lie  meant  dinosaur.  Then 
a  pillar.'  ol  the  congregation  made  a  long  prayer  and,  as  the  tears 
coursed  down  his  face,  said,  “We’re  thankful  Sister  Me  Raven’s  here 
today.”  And,  “Oh,  Lord,  deli\  'er  us  from  science.” 

The  Baseball  bill  did  not  pass  and  the  Evolution  bill  did  pass. 
However,  we  reversed  this  during  my  second  term  by  passing  the  one 
and  repealing  the  other.  It  seemed  to  be  a  matter  of  ideas  taking 
root  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 

Perhaps  il  1  had  stayed  in  the  Legislature  and  had  been  persistent 
in  my  efforts  to  abolish  capital  punishment,  that  too  would  finally 
have  met  with  success. 

Much  preparatory  work  went  into  that  bill.  I  wrote  the  Governors 
of  the  eight  states  which  had  abolished  capital  punishment,  and 
received  serious  answers  from  them  all.  1  wrote  Lewis  E.  Laws,  then 
warden  of  Sing  Sing  Prison,  for  his  opinion  as  to  the  efficacy  of  legal¬ 
ized  killings  as  a  deterrent  to  crime,  and  found  that  he  felt  exactly 
as  I  did  on  the  subject. 

I  patterned  my  bill  after  the  Rhode  Island  law  which  had  been  in 
force  since  1852,  and  after  the  North  Dakota  law  which  was  passed 
in  1915,  with  some  changes  to  bring  my  bill  into  harmony  with  our 
state  constitution.  But  it  did  not  get  past  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

As  for  my  woman’s  labor  hopes,  the  Labor  Unions  finally  got  into 
that  section  of  the  South  and  organized  garment  makers  and  factory 
workers. 

Also,  after  Franklin  Roosevelt  got  to  lie  president,  the  Federal 
Government  passed  the  law  regulating  wages  and  hours, ; — that  is, 
fixing  maximum  hours  and  minimum  wages,  in  all  inter-state  business. 
These  reforms  came,  however,  several  years  after  my  futile  efforts. 

Just  before  the  beginning  of  my  second  term  in  the  House,— in 
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January,  1929,  the  entire  legislative  body,  together  with  Governor 
Harvey  Parnell  and  other  state  officials,  went  in  a  special  train  over 
into  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas.  The  purpose  of  the  week’s  tour  was 
to  study  the  institutions  and  the  road  systems  of  these  states.  We 
also  visited  schools  ol  higher  education  and  many  factories. 

The  tram  was  made  up  ol  Pullman  coaches  and  diners.  As  in  my 
first  term,  there  was  only  one  other  woman  in  the  House, — a  little 
lady  younger  than  I  from  Eastern  Arkansas,  Maude  Brown.  She  and 
I  shared  a  section  in  the  Governor’s  coach.  A  number  of  representa¬ 
tives  and  .senators  who  were  accompanied  by  their  wives  also  had 
berths  in  the  same  coach. 


We  were  treated  like  royalty  all  along  the  way.  Mrs.  Brown  and 
I  were  frightened  by  the  cannon  salute  that  greeted  us  as  we  alighted 
from  the  train  in  Richmond,  Virginia.  Embarrassing,  when  we  were 
trying  so  hard  to  appear  sophisticated. 


Ever  since  our  evening  meeting  in  Virginia’s  historic  old  State 
Blouse  where  we  listened  to  an  address  by  Harry  Byrd,  then  Governor 
of  Virginia,  and  learned  how  that  state  was  run  on  a  cash  basis,  I 
have  wanted  him  for  President  of  the  United  States.  It  seems  to  me, 
if  a  state  can  operate  within  its  income  and  progress,  so  could  the 
P’ederal  Government. 


During  the  meeting  I  sat  by  Governor  Byrd’s  mother.  She  was  a 
stately,  white-haired,  gracious  person.  After  the  Governor’s  talk  I 
congratulated  her  and  said  I  knew  she  was  proud  of  such  a  son;  She 
replied  that  she  was  proud  of  all  her  sons, — -Tom,  Dick  and  Harry. 
Thomas,  the  farmer;  Richard,  the  explorer;  Harry,  the  statesman. 
Later,  we  went  to  the  Governor’s  home  for  a  buffet  supper. 

We  had  a  day  at  the  University  of  Virginia  and  at  Monticello.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  address  we  listened  to  on  the  campus  of  the 
University,  by  Dr.  Alderman,  the  President.  He  was  at  that  time  the 
oldest  college  president  in  the  United  States,  in  point  of  age,  and 
when  he  took  ofhioe  he  was  the  youngest. 

He  gave  me  one  big  thought  to  hold  and  ponder:  That  all  the 
education  one  is  capable  of  obtaining  is  futile  unless  that  one  learns 
to  live  in  peace  with  his  fellow  man. 

Before  leaving  the  grounds  I  visited  the  room  which  had  been 
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occupied  by  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  and  later  by  Woodrow  Wilson.  As  I 
stood  in  the  little  room, — one  ot  a  long  row  ol  like  rooms,  each  with 
an  outside  entrance  and  a  fireplace,  1  liked  to  think  that  the  atmos- 
ph  ere  was  vibrant  with  the  Spiritual  rhythm,  the  soaring  thoughts,  and 
the  pathos  of  those  two  great  ones. 

The  most  impressive  features,  of  my  visit  to  Monticello,  were  the 
octagonal  rooms  in  the  mansion,  and  the  tall  shall  near  the  entrance 
to  the  grounds,  bearing  Thomas  Jell ei son’s  self-written  epitaph.  It 
is  notable  that  he  did  not  ask  to  be  remembered  as  a  president  ot 
the  United  States,  or  as  a  leader  of  men,  but  as  Founder  of  the 
University  of  Virginia  and  for  his  part  as  author  of  the  Declaration 
ol  Independence  and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

At  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  we  got  a  new  slant  on  how  to  care 
for  the  mentally  ill  in  a  public  institution.  For  their  six  thousand 
patients  the  state  not  only  provided  modern,  fireproof  buildings,  but 
there  were  six  thousand  acres  ot  land.  This  demonstration  of  the 


healing  value  of  out-door  work  was  an  inspiration  to  us. 

At  Durham,  North  Carolina,  the  magnitude  ot  the  buildings  and 
the  grounds  comprising  Duke’s  University,  took  my  breath.  Some  ol 
the  buildings  a  mile  apart.  And  in  keeping  with  the  vastness  of  the 
University,  is  the  endowment  fund  ol  many,  many  millions  of  dollars 
from  the  Duke  Foundation. 

The  highlight'  of  the  University  President’s  speech  to  us  was  this: 
“The  things  of  mind  and  of  spirit  should  control  in  all  material 
progress.” 

We  visited  immense  cigarette  factories.- One  company  manufactured 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  million  cigarettes  a  day.  We  visited 
cotton  mills,  knitting  factories. and  silk  factories.  The  raw  silk  fascinated 
me.  It  was  as  beautiful  as  pure  gold,  spun  fine,  and  almost  the  color 
of  wild  honey. 

In  South  Carolina,  we  visited  the  largest  cotton  mill  in  the  world, 
under  one  roof.  There  were  acres  and  acres  of  floor  space.  One  could 
hardly  see  through  the  long  aisles  bordered  by  machinery. 

It  was  a  wonderful  week.  We  lived  on  the  train  and  had  everything 
imaginable  to  eat, — even  to  pickled  green  walnuts  and  snails.  We 
returned  to  Little  Rock  full  of  progressive  ideas  and  ready  to  go  to 
work  to  carry  out  some  of  them  in  our  own  state. 
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After  my  second  term  in  the  House,  I  aspired  to  the  State  Senate. 
I  did  not  succeed,  however.  Some  of  my  good  friends  were  positive 
that  the  election  was  stolen  from  me;  among  whom  w-as  a  reporter 
of  the  Associated  Press,  and  the  minister  of  my  church.  But  I  had  a 
feeling  that  I  did  not  get  enough  votes. 

I  was  not  surprised  to  be  defeated.  More  than  one  faction  had 
informed  me  that  I  would  not  go  back.  I  made  the  race  more  in 
defiance  t.han  in  hope,  which  was  a  foolish  move,  for  I  lost  more 
than  I  had  earned  during  my  first  term.  The  pay  had  been  almost 
tripled  before  my  second  session. 

Looking  back  I  can  understand  why  one  of  the  Little  Rock  dailies 
referred  to  me  as  the  “Stormy  Petrel”  of  the  Legislation. 
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Day  by  Day 


In  1930  Charles  and  John  both  married.  John,  the  youngest,  was 
the  first  of  the  three  to  take  the  step.  His  sister  was  living  in  Los 
Angeles,  working  at  the  Metropolitan  High  School,  and  had  an 
apartment.  John  went  out  to  visit  her  and  see  what  he  could  do  lor 
himself  in  the  Golden  West. 

Margret  Saxon,  John’s  high  school  sweetheart,  also  went  out  to 
visit  relatives  in  California.  The  summer  was  hardly  over  before  they 
were  married.  They  went  on  up  into  the  redwoods,  and  John  went 
to  work  with  a  highway  construction  crew. 

Margrct’s  parents  both  died  when  she  was  quite  a  child.  She  made- 
her  home  with  her  uncle,  Dr.  R.^L.  Saxon,  in  Little  Rock.  She  had 
been  teaching  in  El  Dorado  after  finishing  school.  Her  family  were 
old-timers  in  Union  and  Ouachita  Counties.  One  of  them  contributed 
the  land  for  a  townsite  in  Union  County.  Her  father,  Wallace  Saxon, 
started  the  El  Dorado  1  ribune ,  and  another  relative,  Ben  Laney,  was 
Governor  of  Arkansas  for  two  terms  in  the  1940’s. 

Charles  married  Miss  Vanway  Smith,  a  Pine  Blull  girl,  in  December 
of  1930.  Vanway  was  the  daughter  of  Will  A.  and  Lenore  Smith. 
Her  father  operated  a  lumber  mill  in  his  part  of. the  state,  and  was  a 
veteran  of  the  Spanish-Amcrican  War.  Charles  had  been  working  for 
the  Arkansas  Power  and  Light  Company  in  Pine  Blull.  Immediately 
after  their  marriage1  they  left  lor  his  new  job  in  Houston,  Texas.  I  hey 
were  out  of  the  church  and  gone  before  we  could  even  wave  good-by 
to  them. 

Hill  ■  House  was  a  lonely  place  lor  Daddy  and  me  when  the  last 
fledgling  had  spread  his  wings  and  flown  away.  Daddy  was  selling 
typewi iters,  check  writers,  and  calculating  machines.  He  drove  over 
his  territory  in  a  Buick  roadster. 

In  August  1931,  we  got  in  the  Buick  and  drove  out  to  the  West 
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Coast  to  see  our  dear  daughtef*,  and  our  dear  son,  and  our  dear 
daughter-in-law,  and  our  first  grandchild,  Netta  Florence  McRaven. 
They  were  calling  her  “Piggy,”  because  of  her  appetite.  That  nick- 
name  didn’t  suit  me  and  I  started  calling  her  Peggy.  She  is  old  enough 
to  vote  now,  but  is  still  our  sweet  little  old  Peggy. 

One  day  John  drove  us, — Margret  and  the  tiny  one  and  Daddy 
and  me,  over  to  the  coast,  about  fifteen  miles  from  where  they  lived 
near  Laytonville.  We  passed  through  forests  of  giant  firs  and  redwoods. 
The  biggest,  trees  I  had  ever  imagined  up  to  that  time.  The  coast 
was  wild  and  rugged  and  rocky  and  exciting. 

Some  people  were  surf-fishing  near  by,  they  caught  the  little  fish 
with  long  handled,  scoop-like  nets  as  the  waves'  brought  them  in.  They 
seemed  to  dip  them  out  of  the  ocean  like  one  would  dip  peas  out  of  • 
boiling  water.  They  had  a  tub  full  on  the  beach. 

We  bought  some  of  the  fish  and  cooked  them  on  a  bed  of  coals  from 
a  drift-wood  fire,  and  heated  our  pot  of  cofTee  and  ate  our  sandwiches 
and  the  crisp  little  fishes  as  the  waves  beat  on  the  “cold  gray  stones.” 

It  was  all  sheer  beauty  and  grandeur  and  happiness. 

After  we’d  eaten,  Daddy  and  I  just  sat  and  dreamed,  Peggy 
had  her  bottle  and  slept.  John  and  Margret  strolled  hand  in  hand 
along  the  shore  until  they  seemed  to  blend  with  the  surf  in  tile  distance. 

We  enjoyed  California  until  late  in  the  summer.  When  we  returned 
to  Arkansas,  Daddy  began  to  divide  Ibll  House  up  into  apartments. 
He  did  practically  all  the  work  himself, —  the  carpenter  work,  plumb¬ 
ing  and  painting,  and  we  gradually  filled  the  old  house  up  with  other 
people,  and  other  children  who  came  and  went  as  ours  had  done. 

Before  we  got  squared  around  and  started  getting  any  funds, 
however,  we  went  real  broke.  Debt  was  my  pet  aversion,  and  I  would 
not  buy  without  money.  My  procedure  this  time  was  to  say  nothing  .and 
give  Daddy  time  to  wake  up  to  the  situation. 

Finally,  there  was  nothing  to  cook.  Nothing !  All  that  the  larder 
contained  was  salt  arid  pepper  and  about  a  pound  of  seed  corn 
someone  had  given  us  to  plant  and  try  out.  I  parched  the  corn  and 
put  it  in  a  dish  with  a  big  spoon  and  set  the  salt  beside  it,  and  called 
Daddy  to  dinner. 

I  kept  a  straight  face  until  he  sat  down  and  with  the  pleasantest 
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kind  of  manner  and  without  comment,  helped  himself  to  the  parched 
corn  and  started  munching  it.  Then  1  ‘‘blew  my  top.”  ‘Tm  hungry !” 
I  wailed  and  wept. 

Daddy  left  his  parched  corn  and  went  up  to  the  storage  room  and 
got  an  old  check  writer  he’d  taken  in  on  a  trade,  lie  cleaned  it  up 
and  went  out.  He  was  back  in  about  an  hour  with  groceries.  He’d 
sold  the  check  writer  for  twenty  dollars.  I  laugh  at  the  thought  of 
how  we  used  to  find  things  in  the  storage  room  to  turn  into  money,  in 
a  pinch. 

About  this  time  1  went  to  work  as  secretary  at  the  County  Hospital 
and,  with  the  exception  of  week-ends  when  I  went  home,  lived  at  the 
hospital  in  the  nurses’  home. 

A  political  job  is  very  satisfactory  as  long  as  it  lasts,  and  it  usually 
lasts  until  the  next  election,  or  until  the  officer  at  the  top  is  defeated 
in  an  election.  Efficiency  and  conscientious  service  are  not  always 
considered.  -The  new  boss  has  his  own  friends  and,  often,  relatives 
to  place,  his  own  political  debts  to  pay  with  public  jobs.  With  every 
election  there  is  a  big  turnover  in  institutional  white  collar  personnel. 

That  is  what  happened  to  me  in  1933.  The  County  Judge  lost  the 
election.  In  addition  to  my  being  out  of  a  job,  Daddy’s  health  was 
obviously  failing.  And,  business  everywhere  was  slowing  down.  I  he 
Depression  was  enveloping  the  country.  One  ol  our  neighbors  called 
it  the  “Compression.” 

Things  grew  tighter  and  tighter.  We  could  hardly  rent  our  apart¬ 
ments,  and  when  we  rented  we  often  could  not  collect.  So,  we  locked 
our  personal  things  up,  in  the  storage  room,  packed  a  couple  of 
grips,  and  went  to  the  country  where  we  could  at  least  raise  lood  lor 
ourselves.  • 

What  a  blessing  to  have  shelter  and  land  and  fuel  and  water  with¬ 
out  price  or  obligation  !  I  had  a  little  savings  account,  and  Daddy  ditl 
an  occasional  repair  job  on  office  machinery.  1  here  was  a  great  deal 
to  be  done, — heavy  work,  but  there  was  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction 
in  daily  living. 

I  kept  a  journal  of  our  activities,  which  is  a  true  picture  of  those 
times  in  Arkansas,  and  mailed  copies  to  the  children  at  regular 
intervals  instead  of  writing  each  one  a  separate  letter. 
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1  quote  from  the  first  installment  of  my  journal : 

“Dear  Children ; 

“Herewith  a  copy  of  the  ‘McRavcn  Farm  and  Fireside  Journal.’ 
It  may  bore  you,  but  being  as  we  are  so  busy  and  I  am  such  a  poor 
letter  writer,  this  seems  a  good  plan  to  account  to  you  for  ourselves. 
It  takes  only  a  moment  to  jot  down  the  doings  of  each  day  before  .we 
go  to  bed  at  night,  and  only  a  few  moments- to  put  it  through  the 
typewriter  occasionally. 

“Sister,  this  $5.40  is  your  share  of  a  big  timber  deal:  Mr.  Childress 
wanted  to  make  some  bolts  for  the  stave  mill  at  Benton.  He  gets 
$6.00  a  cord  and  does  the  cutting  and  hauling.  He  is  working  in 
your  forty.  You  get  one  third  and  he  gets  two  thirds  of  the  $6.00.  Fie 
had  two  more  cords  ready  to  deliver,  but  the  money  is  very  uncertain. 
The  bank  has  failed,  and  the  stave  mill,  it  seems  to  me,  is  on  its  last 
legs.  It  takes  four  and  five  good  oak  trees  to  make  a  cord  of  bolts, 
because  they  must  be  free  of  knots.  We  were  down  in  your  valley 
land  this  morning  where  they  are  cutting,  and  it  looks  like  such  a 
pity  to  fell  a  beautiful  oak  tree  and  get  about  fifty  cents  out  of  it  lor 
you.  We  told  him  to  deliver,  and  collect  for,  what  he  has  on  hand 
and  to  not  cut  any  more  until  we  hear  from  you. 

“John,  we  asked  Mr.  C.  what  he  would  take  for  that  two  acres 
which  he  owns  and  which  came  off  your  upper  forty.  He  said  he  would 
take  $15.00  for  the  two  acres.  Are  you  interested? 

“Margret,  you  have  been  .on  my  mind  so  much  of  late.  One  night 
I  seemed  to  see  you  and  the  babies  in  a  car,  and  your  face  was  all 
smiles. 

“Charles,  I  thought  you  and  Vanway  would  have  written  us  ere 
this.  Letters  look  mighty  good  to  us  when  they  come  irom  you  children, 
especially  since  we  are  off  here  by  ourselves,  and  news  of  any  kind  is 
something  to  get  excited  over. 

“Daddy  and  I  came  to  the  farm  March  8,  1933.  We  brought  gro¬ 
ceries,  tools,  bedding,  two  chairs,  three  rolls  of  wire  fencing,  seed,  a 
lamp  and  a  gallon  of  coal  oil.  We  got  here  in  time  to  get  up  some 
wood,  fill  the  lamp,  and  cook  supper,  before  dark. 

“March  10.  Cold  and  windy.  Daddy  rented  Chambers’  horse  and 
plow  and  broke  up  the  garden  spot.  The  grocery  truck  came  by.  I 
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bought  two  white  leghorn  liens, — 10  cents  a  pound.  70  cents  lor 
the  two. 

“March  11,  Saturday.  We  carried  green  oak  fence  posts  (which 
Mr.  Led!  letter  cut  for  us  at  2  cents  per  post)  from  down  the  hill  in 
front  of  the  house,  to  the  garden.  I  carried  twenty-four  in  all,  one  at 
a  time.  Daddy  tried  to  carry  two  at  a  time  and  strained  his  back,  f 
baked  a  cake,  but  it  burned  in  the  little  old  toy  stove. 

“March  12,  Sunday.  We  rested  in  the  morning  and  inspected  all 
the  fencing  on  the  place  in  the  afternoon. 

“March  14.  We  continued  work  on  the  garden  fence,  and  very 
carefully  burned  some  of  the  sedge  grass  around  the  garden,  before 
Daddy  began  nailing  on  the  bottom  boards.  In  the  afternoon  we 
decided  to  burn  some  more,  and  the  fire  got  away  from  us  and  into  the 
pine  forest  north  of  the  garden.  It  was  a  tornado  of  fire,— so  many 
dry  vines  and  undergrowth.  We  were  horrified,  but  fought  like  every¬ 
thing,— Daddy  with  a  tow  sack  wet  from  the  branch  in  the  ravine, 

'  and  I,  with  a  broom,  pine  boughs,  my  leet  and  anything  I  could 
grab,  and  I  prayed  as  I  fought.  Finally,  with  the  branch  and  the 
road  and  the  plowed  garden  lor  fire  breaks,  we  got  it  under  control 
before  it  swept  up  toward  the  house  and  out  toward  Chambers’  fence. 
We  were  so  exhausted  that  very  little  more  work  was  accomplished 
this  date.  I  was  sick  at  my  tummy,  and  Daddy’s  back  was  giving  him 
trouble.  ' 

“March  lb.  Daddy  waked  up  with  a  severe  pain  in  his  back,  but 
got  up  and  helped  me  stretch  the  wire  and  put  the.  staples  in.  Four 
hundred  feet  of  fencing  it  took  to  go  around  the  garden.  About  a 
o'clock,  he  felt  so  bad  that  we  got  in  the  car  and  went  to  Bauxite; to. 
get  some  liniment  to  rub  him  with.  We  came  back  by  Donbam’s 
store  and  bought  two  dozen  fresh  eggs  lor  eight  cents  a  dozen. 

“March  17.  Daddy  not  able  to  get  up  until  late  in  the  day.'  lie 
tried  to  make  a  gate  to  the  garden  but  did  not  finish  it.  I  planted- 
one  fourth  of  the  garden.  It  is  laid  off  in  rectangular  quarters.  Each 
quarter  is  fifty-two  by  forty-eight  feet.  1  carried  fertilizer  from  the  old 
stables  in  an  old  coal  bucket.  Daddy  feels  some  belter  tonight. 

“March  18.  It  started  raining  before  we  got  up  this  morning.  Daddy 
hung  shades  and  I  washed  windows.  Then  he  made  a  little  kitchen 
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table.  Also,  made  a  nice  low  table  here  by  the  fire  to  put  our  lamp 
and  books  on, — the  reading  corner.  We  have  just  finished  our  supper 
of  hot  chocolate,  butter  beans,  and  apple  sauce, — warmed  on  the 
hearth  and  eaten  here  by  the  fire.  1  he  rain  is  steadily  falling,.  Daddy 
has  beerr  reading  and  I,  crocheting.  We  are  happy  and  contented. 

“March  19,  Sunday.  Worked  the  roses  this  morning.  Daddy  made 
me  a  dressing  table  in  the  bed  room.  Cooked  an  early  dinner.  Read 
Daddy  to  sleep  from  the  Bible  and  Science  and  Health.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Chambers  came  over.  He  chewed  tobacco  and  spat  in  the  fire.  Our  big 
white  hen  laid  an  egg. 

“March  21.  Heavy  frost  last  night.  Ice,  and  the  ground  somewhat 
frozen  this  morning,  but  the  sun  came  up  in  all  his  glory  and  thawed 
us  and  everything  out.  Too  wet  to  garden.  I  patched  pants  and  got 
dinner.  Daddy  finished  the  garden  gate.  Afternoon,  I  planted  English 
peas  and  Irish  potatoes.  Daddy  started  making  a  fence  around  part 
of  the  back  yard  for  a  strawberry  garden. 

“March  22.  I  planted  more  potatoes,  peanuts,  and  sweet  corn,  and 
prepared  the  ground  with  the  rake  for  the  balance  of  the  corn  and 
potatoes.  Got  two  eggs  today  from  a  flock  of  two  hens.  (We  have 
been  advised  to  begin  the  chicken  business  on  a  small  scale) .  1  he  clock 
is  ticking  away.  Daddy  is  resting  by  the  fire.  We  have  had  three  good 
meals  today.  All  is  well. 

“March  23.  Planted  more  garden.  Daddy  finished  his  fence,  and  I 
drove  over  to  Mount  Olive  to  Aiken’s  place  for  the  strawberry  plants. 
Also,  to  Donham’s  and  got  more  seed  potatoes.  We  then  set  out  two 
hundred  and  fifty  plants  in  the  cutest  little  garden  right  here  by  the 
back  door.  They  are  starting  to  bloom.  That’s  all,  except  I  got  up  on 
the  old  her?,  house  and  started  tearing  it  down,  and  cut  the  potatoes 
after  supper.  Will  plant  them  in  the  morning.  We  are  tired  tonight, 
and  both  have  sore,  chapped  hands. 

“March  24.  Bought  six  pure  bred  brown  leghorn  hens  today.  They 
averaged  thirty-five  cents  each.  Two  of  them  laid  this  afternoon.  We 
arc  keeping  one  of  Mr.  Chamber's’  young  cows  for  her  feed.  She  only 
gives  two  quarts  a  day,  but  we  hope  to  build  her  up.  It  is  so  cozy 
in  by  the  fire  tonight,  with  the  rain  playing  music  on  the  roof. 

“March  27.  Got  Daddy  out  of  bed  this  morning,— Day  light!’  I 
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said,  1  ime  to  get  up.  We  are  going  to  town.  We  have  a  full  day 
ahead  ol  us.5  He  got  up  and  made  a  fire,  and  I  was  buzzing  around. 
1  hen  we  looked  at  the  clock, — 3  :30!  By  sun  up  we’d  had  breakfast, 
washed  the  dishes,  milked  the  cow,  made  the  bed,  and  were  ready  to 
start.  We  arrived  at  Hill  House  before  our  renters  had  finished  break¬ 
fast.  \\  i  worked  around  the  place  (which  looked  to  us  like  a  palace) 
until  noon,-— cutting  grass,  and  doing  this-  and  that.  Collected  half  a 
month’s  rent  lrom  the  downstairs  occupants,  and  paid  an  awful  big 
gas  bill,  i’ll  go  back  next  Tuesday  and  collect  the  upstairs  rent  and 


pay  balance  ol  utilities.  AbouL  halt  our  rent  is  net  to  us,  but  we  are 
lucky  to  have  that  coming  in. 

March  26.  Planted  radishes',  carrots,  beets,  and  set  out  asparagus, 
winter  onions,  and  iris  bulbs  which  we  brought  from  Hill  House 
yesterday.  Daddy  worked  a  little  on  the  new  chicken  house,  i  got 
mad  because  he  was  so  slow,  and  told  him  I  would  not  eat  another 


meal  until  the  roof  was  on  that  chicken  house.  He  told  me  to  keep 
my  mouth  shut.  I  went  to  bed  hungry.  He  quit  before  he  finished 
the  roof. 

‘"March  2(J.  All  is  lovely.  Daddy  is  very  sweet  and  so  am  I. 

“April  4.  Got  everything  in  order,  churned  and  all,  by  10:00  a  m., 
then  departed  lor  Little  Rock.  Daddy  did  not  want  to  be  left  behind, 
hut  he  had  to  stay  and  take  care  ol  things.  One  would  think  I  was 
going  on  a  long  journey  instead  of  a  mere  twenty-five  mile  trip. 
Collected  and  paid  out.  Also  went  down  in  the  old  sock  and  paid  the 
taxi's.  Also,  had  the  car  greased  and  the  brakes  adjusted.  Also,  met 
one  ol  the  R.F.C.  bosses  and  was  offered  a  job, —  three  days  a  week. 
$2.00  a  day.  Rested  in  the  afternoon  and  cut  the  grass  around  Hill 
House,  in  the  evening,  went  to  the  meeting  of  the  Arkansas  Authors 
and  Composers  Society  (of  which  I  am  president).  Had  a  large 
crowd.  Members  from  Cotton  Plant,  Arkansas  put  on  the  program. 
Did  not  enjoy  sleep  at  Hill  House  like  I  do  in  the  country. 

“April  5.  Cleaned  up  our  little  apartment  and  the  living  room, 
and  swept  the  walks.  Then  went  to  town  and  got  two  sacks  of  cement, 
seed  oats,  cow  feed,  and  food  for  us.  Went  to  the  R.F.C.  office  arid 
lound  they  had  already  assigned  me  to  supervise  a  crew  of  women  in 
cleaning  the  City  Hospital,  and  was  asked  to  report  back  Thursday 
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at  8  a. in.  I  do  not  feel  good  about  it,  but  decided  to  work  long  enough 
to  get  an  extra  wheel  and  tire  for  the  car,  and  a  good  cook  stove. 
When  I  got  back  to  the  country  and  broke  the  news  to  Daddy  he  went 
up  in  the.  air,  but  subsided  when  I  told  him  it  was  only  part-time 
and  was  temporary. 

“April  6.  Up  at  4  a.m.  and  on  my  way  by  6  o’clock.  Brought  eggs 
and  milk  arid  butter  with  me  so  it  will  not  take  all  I  make  to  fuel  me 
arid  the  car.  Worked  a  crew  of  four  white  women  and  three  Negro 
women,  cleaning  the  city’s  charity  hospital,— -washing  walls,  windows, 
ceilings  and  floors.  I’m  tired  tonight,  loo  tired  to  crochet  on  the 
bed  spread  I’m  making.” 

And  so  it  went,  as  the  days  marched  by. 

That  summer  we  had  an  awful  time  trying  to  keep  our  apartments 
rented. 

Two  women,  claiming  to  be  sisters,  got  in  the  downstairs  apartment 
without  paying  anything  in  advance— just  promises,  and  started  up  a 
home-brew  business  (this  was  in  die  days  of  prohibition)  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  neighbors,  a  very  much  worse  business.  I  had  to  go  in 
and  get  rid  of  them. 

Then  a  family  came  in  with  a  ten-dollar  down  payment  on  the 
first  month’s  rent.  After  that  they  only  had  excuses.  They  stayed  until 
the  utility  bill  scared  me.  No  more  money.  lie  was  a  narcotics  addict, 
I  found  later. 

Then  the  house  stood  vacant  for  many  weeks.  Finally  a  woman 
real  estate  agent,  who  was  acting  for  us  then,  rented  the  whole  house 
to  a  family  of  five.  I  went  in  two  days  later  to  receve  the  rent  they 
were  to  have  had  ready,  and  found  they  had  dismantled  our  house 
and  were  gone. 

The  rugs  were  gone.  The  gas  heaters  were  gone.  The  storage  room 
had  been  broken  open  and  all  our  prized  possessions  were  gone. 
Charles’  violin  was  gone.  All  our  table  linen  and  bed  linen  was  gone. 
Old  gold, — jewelry  which  had  accumulated  through  the  years,,  was 
gone.  Our  good  clothes  were  gone. 

There  was  a  funny  note  in  the  discord  of  trouble.  I  had  bought 
myself  a  new  coat  the  previous  winter,  and  had  said  to  myself,  “In 
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these  hard  times,  it  isn’t  right  for  one  woman  to  have  two  coats.” 
So,  I  gave  my  old  coat  to  the  Welfare  Department  for  a  school  girl: 
Now,  the  burglars  had  taken  my  new  coat  and  1  had  none  at  all. 

No  trace  was  ever  found  of  the  people,  although  I  called  the  city’s 
chief  detective  as  soon  as  I  discovered  our  loss,  and  gave  him  a  list  of 
what  was  missing, — which  proved. to  be  only  a  partial  list.  He  advised 
me  to  visit  the  second  hand  stores  and  loan  shops,  and  recover  what 
•I  might  find.  I  was  supposed  to  put  up  some  money  before  they  could 
do  anything.  I  didn’t  have  any  money. 

Some  things  were  found  in  a  reputable  shop  in  North  Little  Rock, 
and  I  had  to  threaten  prosecution  before  they  would  release  them.  A 
few  things  were  in  a  Little  Rock  stoic.  I  went  into  a  loan  shop  and 
asked  to  see  opera  glasses  of  gold  and  mother  of  pearl,-— if  they  had 
such  a  thing.  They  showed  me  my  own, — a  gift  from  Daddy  thirty 
years  before.  They,  perhaps,  had  the  violin,  too,  but  when  I  claimed 
the  glasses  they  refused  to  show  me  anything  else. 

The  things  of  sentimental  value  were  the  ones  I  tried  hardest  to 
find.  It  has  always  been  hard  for  me  to  relax  and  let  the  Spirit,  or  my 
subconscious,  or  whatever,  lead  me.  lint  I  got  so  worn  out  going 
hither  and  yon  and  battling  for  every  article  1  recovered,  that  I 
gave  up  one  morning  and  just  wandered.  My  cameo  brooch,  a  gift 
from  Mamma,  was  on  my  mind.  I  drifted  down  Main  Street  and 
turned  on  West  Second,  without  any  reason,  Suddenly  I  looked  up  and 
into  a  little  jewelry  store— just  a  crack  between  buildings.  I’d  never 
noticed  it  before.  There  was  a  man  at  the  one  window,  repairing  a 
watch.  There  was  one  little  short  counter,  or  case.  I  went  in  and  asked 
the  man  if  he  carried  old  fashioned  shell  cameo  brooches  with  . gold 
scrolls  around  them.  He  put  rny  cameo  on  the  counter. 

I  told  him  my  story,  and  asked  him  to  call  the  Police  Department 
and  check  with  the  detective  who  had  my  list.  Without  another  word 
he  put  a  handful  of  things  I  had  not  yet  missed,  before  me.  Silver 
bracelets  Sister  had  worn,  department  store  stuff. 

The  real  gold  articles,  I  never  found  a  trace  of.  They  were  probably 
fused  and  disposed  of  in  some  other  way.  My  engagemet  ring,  and 
an  old-fashioned  closed-face  Elgin  watch,  a  gift  from  my  parents, 
were  hard  for  me  to  forget. 
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And  the  Depression  seemed  to  grow  more  depressive  as  time  went  on. 

John  had  been  lortimate  to  have  work  in  California  all  this  time. 
But  we  wanted  them  to  come  home.  We  wrote  him  that  there  was  a 
market  for  his  timber, — railroad  cross  ties. 

So,  we-  looked  out  one  morning  in  September  1933,  and  saw  John 
and  Margret  and  their  two  babies,  (Peggy,  and  Daniel  Saxon  who 
was  less  than  a  year  old,  having  been  born  December  21,  1932), 
pulling  up  to  the  big  gate  in  a  Nash  car  with  all  their  worldly  goods 
following  meekly  in  a  canvas  covered  trailer. 

And  here  begins  a  new  era  in  my  life.  Grandchildren !  And  the 
shadow  ol  old  age.  How  swift  the  current!  How  it  winds  and  bends 
and  straightens  out,  and  ever  hastens  on  ! 
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CHAPTER  SIXTEEN 


Things  Work  Out 


J olrii  and  Margret  were  young  and  full  of  hopes  and  plans;  the. 
children  were  full  of  “vim,  vigor  and  vitality.”  Charles  and  his  wife 
were  not  too  far  away  from  us,  and  managed  to  come  over  Irom 
Houston  once  of  twice  a  year  to  pay  us  a  visit.  But  Sister  surely  dis¬ 
appointed  us..  She  was  all  packed  and  ready  to  come  home  and  take 
pot  luck  with  the  rest  ot  us  until  times  got  better.  Instead,  she  changed 
her  plans  at  the  last  moment  and  went  to  Crescent  City  in  Northern 
California,  and  married  Sam  Greenlaw.  Sam. was  a  tall,  good  looking 
Canadian  Scotsman,  with  a  winning  personality. 

For  a  time  life  was,  for  us  who  were  living  in  Arkansas,  a  matter  of 
wiggling  out  ot  one  tight  spot  into  another.  If  John  got  a  temporary 
job  in  town,  he  and  his* family  would  live  in  our  little  apartment  at 
Hill  House,  and  Daddy  and  I  would  hold  forth  in  the  country.  Then 
they  -would  take  over  and  we  would  go  to  town.  Back  and  forth  we 
lived,  looking,  no  further  ahead  than  immediate  expediency. 

However,  the  oncoming  generations  of  mankind  are  not  stayed  by 
economic  ebb  and  flow;  Like  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  one  generation 
iollows  another  in  rhythmic  succession,  to  break  on  the  shores  of 
Time,  and  be  drawn  back  into  the  Mighty  All. 

John  and'  Margret  were  destined  to  be  parents.  In  addition  to 
Peggy  and  Dan,  there  were  Charles  Robert,  born  May  22,  1935; 
Patricia  Anne,  November  3,  T937 ;  and  John  Sanders  (Fourth) 
September  18,  1940. 

In  the  meantime,  with  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt’s  firm  grasp  on  the 
Helm,  the  Ship  of  State  gradually  began  to  right  itself,  and  millions 
of  people  began  to  hope  again, — yes,  and  to  eat  again. 

Late  in  the  summer  of  1934  \\e  learned  that  Sister  was  having  a 
harder  time  than  we  were.  They  were  living  in  the  redwoods  where 
her  husband  was  connected  with  an  unprofitable  mining  venture.  They 
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were  expecting  a  child,  and  their  physician  had  said  it  would  have 
to  be  a  Caesarian  birth.  This  was  very  disturbing  to  us.  Such  cases 
were  very  rare  at  that  time.  We  were  frightened. 

Daddy  and  I  used  to  disagree  often  over  little  things,  but  when  we 
faced  real  problems  we  always  worked  together  and  in  harmony.  We 
were  mentally  numb  after  reading  Sister’s  letter.  We  left  the  house  and 
walked  down  to  the  lower  pasture,  a  half  mile  away.  We  talked  as  we 
walked.  We  knew  we  must  do  something  but  we  couldn’t  seem  to 
formulate  a  plan. 

Daddy  said  he  would  round  up  the  horse.  I  lay  down  under  a 
clump  of  pine  trees  and  closed  rny  eyes.  A  few  times  in  my  life  I  have 
heard  the  still  small  voice ,  and  that  was  one  of  them.  I  caught  the 
glimmer  of  a  light,  and  knew  that  all  was  well. 

As  we  went  back  to  the  house,  Daddy  leading  the  horse  by  the 
forelock,  we  decided  that  we  would  do  what  we  had  vowed  we  would 
never  dgain  do, — mortgage  HilT  House.  Funds  to  be  of  assistan'ce  in 
this  emergency,  must  be  obtained  at  once.  After  all,  one  must  be 
guided  by  a  sense' of  values. 

We  went  into  town  the  next  day  and  signed  up,  promising  to  pay 
five  lnidred  dollars,  at  so  much  per  month,  at  such  and  such  a  rate 
of  interest.  Money  was  really  scarce.  It  was  no  joke  that  dollars  were 
as  big  as  cart  wheels.  Five  hundred  of  them,  a  liberal  loan  on  a 
place  worth  fifteen  thousand  on  the  market  today. 

I  was  soon  on  my  way  westward,  with  my  few  hundred  dollars,  to 
be  ready  to  stand  by  for  I  knew  not  what.  It  took  me  three  days  and 
two  nights,  by  day  coach,  to  reach  Los  Angeles,  then  a  short  rest 
stop  over  night, — a  good  bath  and  a  good  bed,  and  on  up  the  coast 
by  bus  for  hundreds  of  miles. 

This  country  was  new  to  me, — the  Smith  River  country,  but  the 
scenery  is  not  very  different  from  that  around  Laytonville.  The  miles 
and  miles  along  the  way,  farther  north,  where  nothing  could  be  seen 
but  devastation  caused  by  forest  fires,  saddened  me.  It  was  pitiful, — 
charred  redwood  stumps  as  big  as  bungalows. 

I  left  the  bus  at  Sim’s  Auto  Camp,  eighteen  miles  north  of  Crescent 
City,  and  enquired  my  way  to  the  Greenlaw  place.  The  only  trans¬ 
portation  available  from  here  on  was  my  two  feet  and  I  started 
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walking.  The  trail  wound  over  hills  and  through  canyons  and  past 
only  one  lone  shack  for  two  and  a  half  miles. 

To  my  surprise  and  delight,  I  found  Sister  well  and  happy  and 
very  pretty.  But  Prince,  the  dog,  bit  me, — a  little.  Pie  was  not  as 
good  natured  as  his  predecessor,  our  Prince,  had  been.  He’d  been 
trained  to  protect  Sister  through  the  day  while  her  husband  was  away, 
and  he  was  true  to  his  trust. 


I’d  been  with  them  only  a  few  weeks  when  her  doctor  had  Sam 
bring  her  in  to.  Crescent  City.  It  was  good  that  I  had  come. 

The  hospital  at  Crescent  City  is  built  on  the  very  edge  ot  the  rocky 
shore  of  the  Pacific.  Sister’s  room  looked  out  on  the  water,  and  when 
the  tide  was  in  the  spray  dashed  against  her  window.  IIow  she  loved 
the  blue  water  and  the  blue  sky!  What  a  glorious  setting  for  the 
first  meeting  of  a  mother  and  child!  Angus  John  was  “advented” 
without  mishap  on  September  19,  1934.  He  was  tiny,  but  perfect. 

While  Sister  was  in  the  hospital  her  husband  drove  in  every  evening 
to  see  her  and  his  son.  I  had  a  rented  room  nearby,  and  often  walked 
cn  the  pebbly  beach,-— -Moonstone  Beach,  it  is  called,  and  picked  up 
many  semi-precious  stones  which  were  brought  in  by  the  tide. 

W1  len  I  left  them  Angus  John  was  seven  weeks  old.  He  and  his 
parents  were,  literally  and  figuratively,  “out  of  the  woods.”  They 
had  moved  into  a  little  cottage  down  on  the  highway,  and  Sam’s 
work  was  close  by. 

Sister  and  I  said  goodbye  at  her  door.  It  was  raining  and  she  iol- 
lowed  me  out  on  the  road.  The  rain  in  her  face  was  no  wetter  than  the 
tears  in  her  eyes,  and  no  more  blinding  than  the  tears  in  my  heart. 


As  I  found  my  seat  in  the  bus  and  looked  on  ahead,  the  mountains 
seemed  to  meet  over  the  gorge  cut  by  the  river.  The  highway  vanished 
from  sight.  But  we  threaded  our  way  on  and  up  and  over.  It  occurred 
to  me  that  life  is  like  that.  No  matter  how  we  seem  to  be  hedged  in 
and  blocked  on  every  side,  as  we  travel  on  the  way  opens,  and  there 
is  nothing  to  fear. 


It  is  a  long  trek  by  bus  from  the  northern  coast  of  California  to 
the  southern,  and  thence  two  thousand  miles  across  the  mountains 
and  the  desert  and  the  prairie,  but  by  breaking  the  trip  with  a  short 
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visit  with  Sallie  in  New  Mexico,  I  was  not  too  worn  out  when  I 
arrived  at  my  ‘‘happy  little  home  in  Arkansas.” 

John  and  Margret  built  themselves  a  house  across  the  field  from 
us,  and  for  a  few  years  lie  was  busy  with  his  timber.  How  sweet  it 
was  on  summer  evenings  to  sit  out  in  the  twilight  and  listen  to  the 
katy-dids  and  watch  the  fireflies  through  the  trees,  and  look  over  and 
see  the  mellow  lamp  light  streaming  from  their  windows!  It  is  sad 
that  we  did  not  take  more  time  to  enjoy  each  day  as  it  came,  without 
the  worry  and  the  fret  of  tomorrow. 

Despite  the  depression,  however,  we  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  our 
labors.  There  was  plenty  of  milk  and  butter  for  us  all.  There  was 
honey  and  chickens,  and  more  garden  vegetables  than  we  could  eat 
and  can,  there  was  fruit,  and  a  pig  fattening  on  buttermilk  and  fallen 
apples  and  acorns  from  the  white  oak  trees. 

It  was  a  baby  pig  when  I  bought  it  in  the  spring,  and  when  John 
butchered  it  for  us  in  the  fall,  it  dressed  one  hundred  pounds.  I  cured 
the  meat  with  smoke  salt.  The  hams  were  especially  good.  He  and 
Margret  raised  one  about  the  same  time  that  dressed  several  hundred 
pounds. 

In  the  fall  of  1938  Daddy  suffered  a  stroke.  It  happened  when  he 
was  up  on  a  ladder  finishing  some  work  on  the  eaves  of  the  house. 
He  fell  all  the  way  to  the  ground,  and  was  unconscious  for  twenty- 
four  hours. Tie  never  did  ^remember  falling.  I  ran  for  John.  He  took 
the  back  seat  out  of  our  car  and  we  made  a  bed  there  lor  Daddy  and 
carried  him  in  to  a  Little  Rock  hospital. 

After  this  we  gave 'up  the  luxury  of  living  in  the  country.  We 
turned  the  place  over  to  John  and  Margret  and  settled  back  in  Hill 
House. 

It  was  a  constant  struggle  to  get  in  enough  rent  to  pay  overhead 
and  meet  other  obligations.  Then  the  roof  went  bad,  and  taxes  went 
higher,  and  we  were  running  behind. 

I  tried  to  get  on  the  W.P.A.,  but,  no!  The  jobs  were  for  those  who 
had  nothing.  We  had  property.  Finally  1  wrote  one  of  Arkansas’ 
Senators  in  Washington,  who  was  then  serving  her  second  term,  and 
laid  my  case  before  her.  She'  gave  personal  attention  to  my  letter, 
and  in  a  few  days  I  was  called  to  work  on  the  Writers’  project.  This 
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just  about  saved  our  home.  Always,  the  way  opens  and  we  go  on. 

It  was  while  I  was  on  W.P.A.  that  l  received  a  letter  from  a  Fort 
Smith  bank  together  with  a  cashier’s  check  for  two  hundred  dollars. 
The  only  explanation  being  that  the  amount  was  from  a  friend  of 
mine.  1  wrote  the  bank  that  they  had  made  a  mistake.  No  one  owed 
me  that  amount,  but  it  they  would  tell  me  where  it  came  from,  it 
might  be  understandable. 

By  return  mail  there  was  a  terse  reply:  “We  are  not  at  liberty  to 
give  the  information  you  seek.  The  money  is  yours.”  Well !  All  I  could 
do  was  to  write  a  letter  of  thanks  to  “Dear  Santa  Glaus”  in  care  of  the 
bank. 

Much  later,  I  learned  that  the  gilt  came  from  my  brother,  Fred. 
1  hat  is  the  way  he  does.  He  hits  and  runs,  but  his  blows  are  always 
blessings: 
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CHAPTER  SEVENTEEN 


True  Stories 

On  the  Writers’  Project  were  men  and  women  who  had  made  their 
living  as  free  lance  writers,  as  newspaper  reporters,  and  as  feature 
writers.  One  of  my  colleagues  was  the  author  of  many  books,  one  of 
which  had  been  a  best  seller, — books  of  fiction,  drama,  history  and 
poetry. 

All  were  struggling  to  stay  on  their  feet,  unable  to  sell  their  work 
or  to  get  a  job  on  any  publication.  Many  had  lost  their  foothold 
because  publications  to  which  they  had  been  regular  contributors, 
had  been  forced  out  oi  business. 

The  director  of  the  project  was  driving  toward  the  c6mpletion  of  a 
comprehensive  book  on  Arkansas, — ‘its  early  history,  its  growth  and 
development ;  its  physical  face,  and  its  intellectual  and  spiritual 
status,  Arkansas ,  a  subject  of  many  facets  and  countless  phases. 

I  was  put '  to  work  on  early  political  history ;  on  the  development 
of  roads,  highways  and  railroads ;  on  mining  and  mining  engineers ; 
and  on  folklore. 

i 

While  scouting  around  for  facts  and  highlights  of  interest,  I  called 
on  the  Misses  Rumbaugh,  two  spinster  daughters  of  Major  George  P. 
C.  Rumbaugh,  a  civil  engineer  who  laid  the  first  steel  rails  in  the 
state.  This  was  the  Memphis  and  Little  Rock  Railroad,  afterwards 
taken  over  by  the  Rock  Island  system. 

These  ladies  were  delighted  to  discuss  the  many  exploits  of  their 
illustrious  father.  They  handed  me  a  newspaper  containing  an  article 
written  by  him  and  describing  some  of  his  experiences  while  building 
that  first  Arkansas  railroad.  The  Major’s  article  was  published  April 
6,  1897. 

The  contract  called  for  a  certain  number  of  miles  of  road  to  be  laid 
by  a  certain  time.  All  was  going  according  to  estimations  and  plans 
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when  “ol*  Man  River”  went  on  the  rampage.  This  is  the  Major’s 
story,  in  part,  under  the  headline,  “Overflow  of  1858 

“My  camp  wras  on  the  line  of  the  Memphis  and  Little  Rock  Rail¬ 
road,  upon  Section  25,  or  about  two  miles  west  of  Lost  Swamp 
Bayou  .... 

“The  party  consisted  of  Henry  Morgan  (white),  leveler ;  lorn 
Broochus,  rodman ;  Henry  Morgan  (colored);  Bill  Jackson,  hunter, 
and  Felix  Martin,  cook. 

“And  now  began  the  siege.  Inch  by  inch  the  water  came  higher. 
We  proceeded  to  elevate  our  cook  stove,  then  our  beds  were  raised 
near  the  roof.  Every  conceivable  tenant  of  the  swamp  sought  safety 
upon  the  railroad  embankment.  The  water  reached  the  top  and 
came  still  higher  until  several  feet  of  water  covered  it,  and  the  dumb 
stricken  brutes  floated  away,  food  lor  the  fishes.” 

They  were  marooned  here  for  many  weeks.  Their  food  gave  out. 
The  water  finally  began  to  recede,  still  no  rescue  party.  The  story 
continues : 

“While  in  this  strait,  early  one  morning  a  shrill  cry  came  from  the 
woods  nearby.  Jackson  seized  his  rifle  and,  by  his  wading  out  in  many 
places  chin  deep,  we  were  saluted  by  the  report  of  his  gun  and  very 
soon  he  made  his  appearance  with  a  wild  cat,  almost  starved  and  as 
thin  as  Iris  ribs  could  be  drawn.  Martin  cooked  it.  The  boys  ate  it. 
As.  hungry  as  I  was  I  could  not  swallow  the  stuff.  Too  catty.  I  then 
tried  the  gravy  but  still  my  stomach  revolted. 

“We  had  a  very  large  Gurley  level  with  a  splendid  telescope  which 
we  kept  aimed  toward  Memphis  and  overlooking  the  water-filled 
Lost  Swamp. 

“It  was  my  good  fortune  about  noon  one  day  to  take  an  observation, 
when  our  hearts  were  made  glad  by  seeing  four  men  in  a  hand  car 
coming  slowly  towards  the  end  of  the  track.” 

According  to  the  Major’s  daughters,  the  party  had  to  wade  three 
miles  through  three  feet  of  buckshot  mud  and  water  to  reach  the 
hand  car. 

“Not  a  living  thing  met  our  eyes  during  the  eighteen-mile  ride,  a  sea 

•<  ; 

of  water. 

“I  soon  found  out  the  cause  of  my  rescue.  I  was  needed  to  help 
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on  that  legislative  hurried  action.  I  suggested  that  we  take  a  cargo 
ol  rails  and  spikes  up  the  St.  Francis  river,  and  by  laying  from  both 
ends  we  could  accomplish  the  desired  end. 

“With  the  old  McLaughlin  and  two  barges  heavily  loaded,  we 
steamed  down  the  Mississippi  river,  and  after  being  washed  out  of 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Francis  twice,  the  captain,  by  dint  of  hard 
swearing  and  steam  enough  to  blow  die  old  thing  to  atoms,  ran  us  into 
the  St.  Francis  and  into  the  willows  that  lined  its  banks. with  such  a 
force  and  crashing  that  1  went  for  a  life  preserver.  We  safely  towed 
our  caigo  to  Madison,  ran  several  hundred  yards  into  the  swamp 
and  dumped  our  load  of  iron  into  twelve  leet  of  water,  and  safely 
returned  to  Memphis. 

“That  six  miles  of  iron  saved  the  charter,  and  the  track  was  con¬ 
nected  and  the  trains  passed  over  thirty  days  ahead  of  time.  Notwith¬ 
standing  that  terrible  overflow.” 

At  Wattcnsaw,  Arkansas,  1  paid- a  call  on  one  of  the  oldest  settlers 
in  the'  community,  known  as  Daddy  Hughes  Jackson,  then  eighty- 
eight  years  old.  He  told  me  that  he  and  his  brother  came  over  from 
Tennessee  in  1070  in  a  wagon  “with  four  critters  hitched  to  it,  a  yoke 
of  steers  next  to  the  wagon  and  a  horse  and  mule  in  front.” 

We  sat  in  the  wide,  open  passageway  between  his  two  rooms.  One 
of  them  was  the  orginal  cabin  he  had  built  of  hand-hewn  oak  logs 
when  he  fust  came  into  Arkansas.  The  chairs  we  sat  on  were  hand¬ 
made  and  bottomed  with  goat  skin,  llis  daughter  sat  primly  and 
listened  to  our  conversation.  She  wore. an  old  fashioned  sun  bonnet 
which  she  did  not  remove  during  my  visit.  Jt  was  thus  she  maintained 
the  waxen  complexion  popular  in  the  1880’s. 

I  asked  Daddy  Hughes  about  the  numberless  pigeons  that  once 
nested  in  that  part  of  the  state. 

“Oli,  yes.”  he  said.  “The  pigeons  was  here  belore  the  Civil  War. 
When  1  come  here  there  was  so  many  of  them  they’d  black  out  the 
daylight  like  a  heavy  cloud  for  the  space  of  many  acres* — on  their 
way  to  Pigeon  Roost  Creek.  They’d  light  in  a  black  jack  grove  over 
on  the  creek  so  thick  they’d  break  the  limbs  off  the  trees.  Folks  used 
to  come  out  from  Little  Rock  at  night,  and  just  take  a  stick  and 
knock  all  they  wanted  out  of  a  tree,  and  put  ’em  in  a  sack. 
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“About  1876  they  commenced  to  scatter.  Soon  they  was  all  gone. 
Wislit  I  had  a  dollar  for  every  one  1  seen.” 

Ghost  towns  and  old  cemeteries  intrigue  me.  They  are  rich  in 
untold  stories  and  local  color. 

While  in  the  vicinity  of  Old  Austin,  (a  town  that  had  risen,  flour¬ 
ished  and  decayed)  I  rested  under  a  chinaberry  tree  in  the  front 
yard  of  one  of  the  oldest  settlers  and  listened  to  his  tale  of  the  “Hog 
Claim.” 

Early  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  each  family  for  miles  around  would 
take  a  shoat  down  to  the  creek  bottom  and  turn  it  loose  to  shift  for 
itself.  The  pigs  lived  on  roots  and  berries,  and  multiplied  into  quite 
a  drove  through  the  summer.  In  the  autumn  they  grew  tat  on  fallen 
nuts,  acorns,  muscadines,  and  persimmons. 

When  the  first  freeze  came,  the  settlers,  that  is,  all  who  had  a 
hog  claim,  took  their  pots  and  kettles  and  knives  down  to  the  creek 
and  rounded  up  the  hogs  lor  a  community  hog-killing.  It  was  as 
exciting  as  a  deer  hunt. 

When  the  hogs  were  dressed,  each  would  take  what  meat  he  needed, 
according  to  the  size  of  his  family.  And  they  made  it  hard  for  any 
ne’er-do-well  who  tried  to  take  part  in  the  harvest  if  he  had  not 
planted  a  pig. 

There  is  a  Confederate  cemetery  near  Old  Austin.  A  tall  shaft  of 
Batesville  marble  in  the  center  of  an  acre  plot  in  a  dense  thicket  of 
sumac  and  undergrowth,  memorializes  “Unknown  1  exas  and  Arkansas 
Confederate  Soldiers.” 

An  old  man  living  near  there  told  me  that  these  remains  had  been 
dug  up  and  moved  from  the  camp  ground  about  the  turn  of  the 
century.  It  seemed,  however,  that  the  money  which  had  been  appro¬ 
priated  for  the  job,  gave  out  before  the  bones  were  re-interred,  and 
the  skeletons  lay  on  top  of  the  ground  for  several  months, — about 
five  hundred  of  them.  Boys,  he  said,  living  near  would  often  go  and 
examine  and  handle  these  human  bones.  Finally  funds  were  appro¬ 
priated  and  the  bones  were  placed  in  small  boxes  and  buried  with 
proper  respect. 
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1  hunted  long  for  the  spot,  and  then  climbed  a  high  fence  to  get 
inside  the  enclosure  to  read  the  inscription  on  the  monument.  The 
gate  was  in  a  dense  thicket  of  briars.  It  disturbed  me  somewhat, — 
wondering  if  the  boys  had  mixed  the  bones  so  that  the  heads  were 
not  with  their,  own  shoulders  and  limbs. 

Unknown!  But  long,  long  ago,  how  many  mothers  and  wives  and 
sweethearts  were  longing  hopefully  to  know! 


The  citizens  of.  the  little  town  of  Sylvania  take  great  pride  in  their 
cemetery.  It  holds  a  record  of  the  founders  of  the  community,  and 
much  history  and  tradition  is  carved  on  its  stones. 

One  of  the  early  settlers  told  me  the  story  of  a  grave  of  unusual 
interest.  It  is  that  of  two  brothers  buried  together.  There  is  a  semblance 
of  two  graves,  but  in  reality  only  one. 

One  of  the  boys  was  down  in  a  well  digging  tor  water,  the  other 
was  above,  drawing  up  the  dirt.  The  boy  on  the  surface  saw  his 
brother  suddenly  fall  over  and,  thinking  he  had  fainted,  went  down 
to  help  him  out.  A  neighbor,  seeing  him  descend,  went  to  learn  why 
he  had  done  so.  Both  boys,— ages  nineteen  and  twenty-one,  were 
discovered  dead  at  the  bottom  of  the  well.  They  had  been  overcome 
by  gas.  Another  neighbor  allowed  himself  to  be  lowered  into  the  well. 
He  hastily  tied  a  rope  around  the  bodies,  and  was  quickly  drawn 
back  up.  They  worked  long  over  him,  and  finally  revived  him. 

Brownsville,  an  old,  old  community,  was  once  a  thriving  County 
Seat.  Its  decline  began  when  the  railroad  by-passed  it  in  connecting 
Memphis  and  Little  Rock.  I  visited,  one  afternoon,  with  an  elderly 
couple  in  their  ancient  dwelling  and  listened  to  a  recounting  of  the 
doings  in  their  community  before,  during  and  after  the  war  between 
the  states, — colorful  and  interesting.  It  occurred  to  me  that  a  writer 
looking  for  stories  stranger  than  fiction  would  do  well  to  visit  some  of 

O  O 

the  forgotten  places  in  Arkansas. 

The  old  Brownsville  cemetery  seemed  lost  and  forsaken.  Some  of 
the  headstones  were  fallen  and  broken.  “Black-eyed  Susans”  and  tall 
grasses  hid  them  from  view.  The  epitaphs  reflected  religious  beliefs 
and  hopes  of  a  century  ago.  “Little  bud  ol  love  gone  to  God 
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above.”  On  the  headstone  at  the  grave 
of  his  three  wives  I  read :  “Who  bears 


of  a  man  buried  between  two 
iny  cross  shall  surely  wear  my 


crown.” 


Some  of  the  prices  paid  for  land  seem  incredible  to  us  today. 
According  to  reliable  information  there  is,  on  record,  legally  and 
duly  entered,  the  transfer  of  title  to  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres 
of  splendid  farming  land  for  “the  consideration  of  one  pony  named 
Dan.”  Tliis'  deal  was  made  about  1847.  The  land  lies  within  thirty 
miles  of  Little  Rock. 


The  history  of  the  establishment  of  schools,  churches  and  newspapers 
in  undeveloped  Arkansas  is  rich  in  human  interest  and  strange  pro¬ 
cedure.  These  bulwarks  of  a  Commonwealth  usually  advance  as  a 
threesome,  despite  all  odds  and  obstacles. 

It  took  decades  for  the  public  school  system  to  gain  a  loothold 
in  my  state.  Not  because  the  people  did  not  want  education,  but 
because  they  were  too  proud  to  accept  “charity.” 

Not  until  1868  did  the  state  provide  for  a  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  or  for  a  permanent  school  lund.  For  five  years  the  work 
was  in  the  hands  of  Thomas  Smith,  the  first  superintendent..  In  1873 
a  Negro  was  put  in  as  the  head  of  the  state’s  school  system.  He  was 
from  Ohio.  The  office  was  abolished  in  the  following  year.  However, 
before  the  close  of  1875  a  new  law  was  enacted,  a  new  superintendent 
put  in  charge,  and  from  then  on  Universal  Education  found  smoother 
sailing.  ■  . 

Religious  institutions  were  organized  wherever  there  was  a  settle¬ 
ment.  The  itinerant  Methodist  preacher  traveled  horseback  from  one 
community  to  another,  organizing  as  he  went.  He  was  paid  in  com¬ 
modities,  produce  and  other  necessities,  seldom  money. 

One  of  the  earliest  sects  to  put  down  roots  in  the  state,  practiced 
foot-washing  as  a  religious  ceremony, — a  demonstration  ol  Jesus 
lesson  to  his  disciples  in  humility.  According  to  my  information : 

The  preacher  would  exhort  the  congregation,  stressing  the  virtues 
of  humble  service.  The  ceremony  would  begin  with  the  singing  ol 
such  mighty  hymns  as  “Children  of  the  Heavenly  King.  1  lie  meinbeis 
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faced  each  other  seated  on  long  benches,  each  removed  a  shoe  of 
the  one  opposite,  dipped  the  foot  in  a  basin  of  water,  dried  it  and 
replaced  the  shoe.  The  ceremony  usually  closed  with  singing  “Plow 
firm  a  foundation  ye  saints  of  the  Lord,  is  laid  for  our  faith  in  His 
excellent  wol:d.”  * 

The  Arkansas  Gazette  came  into  being,  grew,  and  expanded  right 
along  with  Arkansas;  keeping  step  through  earliest  territorial  days, 
through  young  statehood,  and.  a  hundred  years  ol  steady  progress, 
to  the  state’s  present  proud  position  in  the  Union. 

Not  all  ventures  in  journalism,  however,  survive  and  grow.  The 
Press  sustains  a  greater  percentage  ol  “‘infant  mortality,”  perhaps  than 
Religion  and  Education  combined. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1876  (in  as  lar  as  can  be  ascertained)  that 
Opie  Read,  a  printer  and  humorous  writer,  undertook  to  start  a 
newspaper  at  Carlisle  on  Grand  Prairie,  about  forty  miles  from  Little 
Rock,  which  he  named  the  Prairie  Flower. 


Mr.  Read  was  working  on  the  Bulletin  at  Boliver,  Tennessee,  when 
he  received  a  letter  from  an  old  associate,  Harry  Warner,  who  was 
subbing  on  the  Gazette  in  Little  Rock.  The  letter  was  full  of  en¬ 
thusiasm  over  the  possibility  of  their  establishing  a  paper  in  partner¬ 
ship,  and  Warner  said  that  he  would  go  out  and  look  the  situation 
over. 


He  did  go  to  Carlisle  and  while  there  borrowed  money  from  a  candi¬ 
date  for  sheriff  to  buy  a  hand  press  and  other  equipment  and  supplies. 
He  signed  his  own  name  and  Read’s  to  the  note,  confident  that  they 
could  swing  the  election  for  Ted  Williams,  and  that  he,  in  gratitude, 
would  tear  up  their  note.  He  then  wrote  Air.  Read  to  “hop  a  train” 
and  come  on,  that  opportunity  had  “not  only  knocked  at  the  door,  but 
had  busted  in  through  the  window.” 

Mr.  Read  arrived  on  a  midnight  train,  Warner  was  there  to  meet 
him,  and  the  next  morning  conducted  him  to  their  oflice,  an  old 
box  car  on  the  railroad  siding.  It  had  been  there  long  enough  for 
weeds  to  grow  around  the  wheels.  It  looked  permanent,  so  they  decided 
to  move  in  and  sleep  in  the  car  to  protect  their  holdings. 

In  three  days  they  were  ready  to  go  to  press  with  their  first  edition, 
— about  three  hundred  copies,  all  the  paper  they  had.  They  finished 
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their  work  about  10  o’clock  at  night,  and  stretched  out  on  the  floor 
and  went  to  sleep. 

They  were  awakened  in  the  middle  of  the  night  by  a  mighty  jar. 
An  engine  had  coupled  onto  their  ‘‘office”  and  they  were  hauled  to 
De  Vail’s  Bluff  before  they  were  sidetracked.  When  the  editor  and 
publisher,  together  with  their  plant,  reentered  Carlisle  by  way  ot  hired 
wagon  and  team,  tire  next  day,  they  were  the  laughing  stock  of  the. 
town. 

In  his  I  Remember ,  Mr.  Read  summed  up  the  experience  in  the 
following  words  : 

“How  vividly  I  can  see  Carlisle  as  it  was  then,  woodpeckers  pound¬ 
ing  the  telegraph  poles,  prairie  chickens  whirring  over  in  the  evening 
and  in  the  dawn.  There  wasn’t  much  professional  life,  one  lawyer, 
and  a  doctor  of  the  severe  and  positive  school.  No  matter  what  might 
ail  a  man  Doc  Cummins  would  look  at  him  and  tell  him  that  he 
was  bilious.  I  remember  hearing  someone  inquire  after  a  patient, 
‘Bilious,  bilious  as  hejl.’  And  two  days  later,  ‘How  is  he,  Doc?  Dead, 
dead  as  hell.’ 

“The  election  came  and  our  Ted  was  defeated.  .  He  took  out  our 
note  and  asked  if  we  were  ready  to  meet  it.  ‘lomorrow.’  said  Warner  . 
.  .  .  Warner  went  to  see  Doc  Cummins,  and  Doc  remarked,  You  re 
bilious.’  , 

“On  the  following  day  in  came  a  deputy  sheriff.  He  put  a  chain 
about  our  press  and  padlocked  it.  1  he  weather  had  turned  cool.  I  he 
first  frost  had  killed  the  Prairie  Flower.” 


This  delightful  job  on  the  Writers’  Project,  W.P.A.  came  to  an 
end  all  too  soon.  I  had  become  a  regular  contributor  to  I  he  Arkansas' 
Farmer ,  a  magazine  serving  rural  people  only,  and  also  had  a  job  as 
special  labor  investigator.  So,  I  bade  goodby  to  my  associates  with 
genuine  reluctance.  Writers !  I  he  most  understanding,  broad-minded 
charitable,  charming  people  in  the  world. 
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CHAPTER  EIGHTEEN 


Peace  but  Not  for  Long 

Phe  crisis  was  passed.  The  long  battle  to  halt  economic  reces¬ 
sion  was  fought  and  won,  and  the  tide'  had  turned. 

Fanners  were  assured  a  market  lor  their  commodities  and  decent 
returns  for  their  labor.  Skilled  laborers  no  longer  begged  for  work 
at  any  price.  In  1939,  an  experienced  painter  did  a  first-class  job 
on  Hill  House  for  twenty-five  cents  an  hour,  and  a  professional  car¬ 
penter  built  us  a  back  stairway  for  the' same  wage.  They  were  very 
grateiul  lor  the  work,  and  we  were  grateful  that  we  could  afford 
their  price.  Things  were  getting  better  all  over  the  land. 

Part  of  our  house  was  rented,  but  the  most  of  it  we  held  for  our¬ 
selves  because  all  our  children  and  grandchildren  were  coming 
borne  for  Christmas  that  year. 

Sister  came  from  California  with  her  husband,  Sam,  and  her 
son,  Angus  John,  a  cute  little  fellow  with  freckles  and  a  very  wet 
kiss. 

Ch  arles  came  lroin  Houston  with  Vamvay,  his  wife,  and  her  mother. 
Tenure  K.  Smith. 

John  and  Margaret  came  in  lrom  the  country  with  their  four 
children,  Peggy,  Danny,  ‘Tunny”  and  Baby  Patsy.  Their  car  could 
be  described  as  “loaded”  when  they  arrived.  The  family  on  the 
liont  scat,  the  back  part,  filled  up  with  holly  and  mistletoe,  heavy 
with  gay  berries.  Protruding  from  the  trunk  in  the  rear  was  a 
gorgeous  Christmas  tree.  In  addition  to  all  this  they  brought  a 
dressed  shoat,  weighing  about  ninety  pounds,  fat,  fresh  and  flavor¬ 
some.  Where  the  pig  rode  in  the  car,  we  never  did  learn. 

Daddy  and  the  young  people  bedecked  the  house*  from  top  to 
bottom.  The  bannisters  ol  the  stairway  were  entwined  with  glisten¬ 
ing  holly.  Mistletoe  hung  from  every  place  where  it  was  convenient 
to  do  any  kissing.  A  wood  fire  blazed  constantly  in  the  living  room. 
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and  the  brass  pendulum  of  the  old  clock  in  the  mantle,  did  its  tick- 
tock  with  sparkle  and  rhythm  as  if  reflecting  the  hearts  around  it, 
and  recording  a  tale  of  blessedness. 

Santa  Claus  was  back  on  the  job,  and  the  big  old  billiard  and 
.dining  table  was  once  more  pressed  into  service.  1  he  cedai  Clnist- 
mas  tree  reached  to  the  ceiling.  There  is  no  sweeter  perfume  than 
a  fresh-from-the-woods  evergreen  tree  in  a  warm  room,  and  no 
more  beautiful  sight  than  this  tree  holding  its  gift-laden  arms -out 
to  dancing,  laughing,  merry  children.  How  wonderful  is  America! 
How  quickly  we  forget  our  troubles  and  go  back  to  our  pursuit 

of  happiness ! 

Sam  had  never  seen  the  Mississippi  river.  Before  they  went  back 
to  their  home  in  California,  he  drove  us  over  to  Memphis,  and  south 
from  there— Sister,  Angus,  Daddy  and  me.  We  crossed  on  a  bridge 
at  Memphis  and  went  on  down  to  Byhalia,  where  we  stayed  all  night 
in  an  old,  old  hotel.  There  was  an  open  wood  hie  in  every 

room. 

For  breakfast,  we  ate  quantities  of  bacon  and  eggs  and  hot  bis¬ 
cuit  and  fresh  butter  and  honey  and  coffee  and  milk.  The  meal 
was  cooked  and  served  by  a  slow-talking,  waddling,  smiling,  black 
Negro  woman.  The  kind  that  warms  one’s  heart. 

The  next  morning  we  visited  the  old  Red  Banks  cemetery  and 
took  a  picture  of  Daddy  and  Angus  standing  by  the  tombs  of  theii 
ancestors ;  then  on  to  Greenville  where  we  crossed  over  to  Arkansas 
on  the  ferry.  That  romantic  old  ferry  is  now  no  more.  It,  too,  has 
given  place  to  steel  and  concrete  and  rapid  travel.  We  stopped  at 
Lake  Village  on  the  shore  of  crescent-shaped  Lake  Chicot  for  a  fish 
dinner,  and  were  not  disappointed. 

All  the  way  home  it  was  snow  and  sleet.  When  we  i cached  Lit¬ 
tle  Rock  about  midnight  we  were  sealed  in  the  car  with  ice.  4  he 
doors  had  to  be  opened  from  the  outside. 

The  holidays  went  by  faster  than  they  ever  had  before.  It  was 
hard  to  say  good-by  after  having  had  the  children  with  us  for  a 
time,  but  we  did,  and  settled  back  into  routine  and  memoiies. 

Things  went  along  smoothly  for  a  time  and  then,  Pearl  Harboi  ! 

War! 
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The  Government  established  one  of  its  main  plants  near  Little 
Rock  at  Jacksonville.,  and  one  of  its  main  training  camps  still  nearer 
to  town,  Gamp  Robinson. 

Housing  and  transportation  became  a  tremendous  problem. 
Whereas  we  had  rented  living  space  for  almost  nothing  we  were 
now  turning  distraught  soldiers  and  their  wives  away.  We  could 
house  only  just  so  many. 

One  day  when  a  couple  had  just  moved  out  of  our  little .  “for 
transients”  apartment— a  glassed-in  sleeping  porch,  kitchen  and 
bath,  a  young  man  called  over  the  phone  and  stated  that  he  was 
a  Japanese-American  sergeant,  his  wife  was  from  Honolulu,  and 
would  we  consider  taking  them  into  our  house.  I  asked  if  he  were 
not  wearing  a  U.S.  soldier’s  uniform.  Indeed  he  was.  I  told  him 
that  was  good  enough  lor  us,  and  they  came  right  out  with  their 
baggage. 

They  were  most  satisfactory — clean,  courteous,  sober  and  prompt 
in  paying.  When  he  Vvas  “sent  across”  and  they  had  to  break  up 
their  tiny  home  together,  the  apartment  was  taken  over  by  another 
‘'foreign”  couple. 

Upon  my  asking  them  it  they  were  Spanish,  they  proudly  replied 
“No,  we  are  Mexicans.”  They  were  delightful.  They  loved  each 
other  devotedly,  and  everyone  else.  The  large  apartment  down¬ 
stairs  was  permanently  occupied  by  a  Government  engineer  and 
his  R.N.  wife.  The  two  couples  became  fast  friends.  They  all 
loved  music,  especially  the  classics,  and  had  many  good  times  to¬ 
gether. 

The  next  couple  in  this  cubbyhole  of  an  apartment  were  Yankees, 
(just  plain  Yankees.  We  no  longer  used  the  prefix  descriptive  of 
citizens  from  north  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  Line)  and  they  were 
expecting  a  baby. 

He  had  finished  his  training  and  was  due  to  be  shipped  over. 
They  had  despaired  of  his  seeing  his  baby  before  he  left,  but  fate 
was  kind  to  them. 

I  went  with  his  wife  to  the  hospital  about  ten  hours  before  he 
■expected  to  be  moved.  Ilis  company  had  been  alerted.  By  much 
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’phoning,  trying  again  and  again,  1  finally  got  word  to  him  through 
his  sergeant,  and  he  was  allowed  a  brief  leave  of  absence. 

He  saw  his  wife  and  daughter  and  said  good-by  to  them.  He 
stopped  at  the  house  to  see  me  for  a  minute.  The  boy  was  inco¬ 
herent.  He  was  beside  himself.  His  joy  that  the  baby  had  come 
before  he  left,  and  that  all  was  well,  dimmed  out  his  grief  at  leav¬ 
ing  them.  One  woidd  have  thought  that  lus  was  the  onl\  gul  child 
ever  born. 

John  was  not  taken  into  the  armed  service  because  of  his  large 
family.  Because  of  the  labor  shortage,  he  moved  his  family  into 
town  and  became  an  auditor  at  Jacksonville.  He  worked  such  long 
hours  and  carried  so  much  responsibility  that  he  broke  down  in  two 
years,  and  had  to  go  back  to  the  quiet  of  his  timber  land — to  the 
healing  balm  of  the  singing  birds  and  the  soughing  winds. 

Charles  tried  every  way  to  get  into  some  branch  of  the  service- 
the  Navy,  the  Marines,  the  Army,  the  Air  Force.  He.  was  a  little 
too  old.  The  nearest  he  could  come  to  war  sei  vice  was  a  job  us  an 
electrical  engineer  for  the  Navy  Department.  He  was  sent  to  the 
Canal  Zone,  where  he  still  remains. 

Although  I  now  considered  myself  a  political  has-been,  election 
campaigns  allured  .me  nonc-the-less.  Politics  is  moie  compelling 
than  printers’  ink  once  it  gets  into  the  blood. 

When  John  McClellan  made  the  race  for  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1942, 
I  was  as  happy  contacting  voters  for  him  as  though  the  race  had 
been  my  own.  And  when  Bern  Fancy  ran  for  Covernoi  ol  Aiknnsas, 
and  Sam  Wassell  ran  for  Mayor  of  Little  Rock,  I  was  in  .their 
headquarters  driving  for  victory  with  all  that  was  in  me. 

By  1943  Daddy’s  health  seemed  to  be  failing  too  fast.  For  his 
sake  this  time,  we  decided  to  spend  the  winter  of  1 943-44  in  a 
warmer  climate.  We  w7ere  debating  where  we  should  go  when,  on 
our  forty-fifth  marriage  anniversary  October  19,  deai  Brothei, 
who  lived  in  Orlando,  Florida,  suddenly  passed  away. 

His  coiner  decided  us  in  which  direction  we  should  travel.  W  ith- 
i;i  twenty-four  hours  after  receiving  the  message,  Daddy  and  I 
were  on  our  way.  'We  reached  Orlando  in  time  to  be  ol  some  assist¬ 
ance  to  Brother’s  wife,  Nancy,  who  seemed  to  need  us  very  much. 
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PEACE  BUT  NOT  FOR  LONG 


Of  the  .very  few  real  friends  I  have  claimed  in  file,  Brother  was  one 
of  the  truest.  He  could  never  see  any  serious  iault  in  me.  lie  up¬ 
held  me,  often  upbraided  me,  and  always  was  kind  and  generous 
with  me.  He  was  a  prince  of  a  man. 

x  j 


YVe  left  our  house  full  of  good  people, 
took  over  for  us  and  was  as -faithful  as 


The  little  registered  nurse 
a  daughter  in  taking  care 


of>  our  place  and  our  business,  and  we  stayed  in  Florida  until  March 
of  the  next  spring. 

YVe  went  from  Orlando  over  to  Clearwater, .  and  found  an  apart¬ 
ment  which  was  too  expensive,  but  not  as  much  so  as  a  hotel,  arid 
we  took  it  for  a  month.  The  next  morning  we  were  at  the  break¬ 
fast  table,  and  I  was  figuring  income  and  outgo,  and  remarked  to 
Daddy  that,  unless  we  could  find  cheaper  living  quarters  we  would 
soon  have  to. go  back  home. 


Just  then  there  was  a  rap  on  the  door.  A  Western  Union  boy 
stood  there  with  a  wire  from  Charles :  ‘‘Just  learned  of  your  de¬ 
parture  for  Florida  and  know  you  can  use  some  extra  cash.”  I 
went  to  the  tclegragh  office  and  received  an  amount  adequate  to 
make  our  stay  financially  easy.  The  wire  had  followed  us  from 
Little  Rock  to  Orlando  to  Clearwater. 


Not  far  from  where  we  lived  on  Clearwater  bay,  there  was  a 
long  wooden  dock  built  out  in  the  water,  whoie  fishing  boats  landed, 
and  that’s  where  I  did  my  fishing.  There’s  something  about  wooden 
piles  that  attracts  the  fish,  it  seems.  Perhaps  the  barnacles.  1  he 
concrete  causeway  was  no  good  for  an  amuteui  fishcimam 

On  nice  days  I’d  go  by  the  fish  market  and  buy  a  dime  s  woith 
of  ■  dressed  shrimp  for  bait.  My  equipment  was  a  hook  and  line, 
nothing  more.  About  sundown  the  little  silver  trout  would  be  run¬ 
ning.  One  evening  I  caught  six  of  these  delicious  little  fellows 
with  one  bait.  1  he  procedure  was,  drop  the  hook,  lcil  a  tug,  pull 
out  a  fish,  carefully  extract  the  hook  with  the  bait  still  fresh,  drop  it 
again,  and  repeat  over  and  over. 

The  Government  was  moving  troops  when  we  wanted  to  go  back 
home,  and  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  reservations  of  any  kind.  A 
Pullman  was  entirely  out  of  the  question.  Civilians  had  to  take 
chances  on  getting  a  seat  when  they  boarded  a  train. 
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We  managed  fairly  well  irom  St.  Petersburg  to  Birmingham,  Ala¬ 
bama,  where  we  stayed  over  night  for  rest.  The  next  morning  in 
the  dining  room,  Daddy  almost  collapsed,  but  he  came  out  of  it 
and  we  got  home  in  fair  order. 

During  those  strenuous  war  years,  my  brother,  Grover,  was  rail¬ 
road  station  agent  in  a  Missouri  town.  Manpower  shortage  be¬ 
came  so  acute  that  he  did  the  work  of  two  men  in  addition  to  his 
heavy  load  of  responsibility — long  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week, 
month  in  and  month  out.  Never  a  day  lor  rest  and  relaxation. 
Finally  he  cracked,  mentally  and  physically.  Mercifully,  he  did 
not  linger  long.  War!  Not  only  deadly,  but  futile  and  vain.  When 
will  humanity  grow  up ! 
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CHAPTER  NINETEEN 
Shadows 


“Swing  me  high  and  swing  ine  low,  as  the  seasons  come  and  go. 
After  six  or  seven  decades  of  . living  we  learn  that  Fate,  nevei  ceas¬ 
ing.  swings,  us  high  and  swings  us  low.  1  he  seasons  march  in  double 
quick  step,  and  the  years  blend  together  in  the  swiftness  of  their 

passage. 

The  year  1945  found  me  back  in  the  Labor  Department — travel¬ 
ing  over  Western  Arkansas,  investigating  complaints,  and  collect¬ 
ing  overtime  pay  for  women  where  they  worked  in  small  concerns 
which  were  not  unionized,  Five  days  a  week  I  lived  in  hotels 
some  of  them  good,  most  of  them  terrible.  I  stopped  in  the  up-and- 
coming  towns  and  in  the  “privy”  towns.  I  worked  with  nice  people 

and  the  other  kind. 

The  next  summer,  Daddy  became  interested  in  air  travel,  from 
reading  tourist  folders,  and  w-as  sure  he  wanted  to  fly  out  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  to  visit  his  little  girl,  and  did. 

Getting  him  off  w'as  like  getting  a  little  boy  ready  loi  a  camping 
trip.  He  was  that  excited.  He  had  false  teeth  but  hardly  ever 
used  them.  We  had  to  look  the  place  over  to  find  them.  He  wanted 
to  look  nice  when  he  arrived,  and  boarded  the  plane  wearing  his 

best  suit  and  his  teeth. 

I  stood  watching  the  plane  fade  into  the  blue  and  felt  lost  and 
worried.  What  did  I  mean,  letting  him  go  off'  by  himselt  like  that ! 
But  it  consoled  me  to  know  that  Sister  would  be  meeting  him  at 
the  airport  in  a  few  hours. 

She  wrote  me  later  that  every  moment  of  his  visit  was  pure  joy 
for  her.  From  the  hour  of  her  birth  there  existed  a  deep  under¬ 
standing  between  those  two. 

Perhaps  the  calming  effect  of  his  presence  helped  her  to  .see 
some  of  the  sterner  experiences  of  life  as  mere  shadows.  At  any 
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rate,  she  wrote  and  sent  rnc  the  following  poem  soon  after  his  sum¬ 
mer  with  her. 

SHADOWS 

Mostly  purple,  with  the  mist 
Changing  them  to  amethyst. 

Pools  of  dreams,  serenely  still 
Lie  the  placid,  many-patterned  * 

Velvet  shadows  on  the  hill. 

Graciously,  upon  the  mountain, 

Vagrant  shadows  rest ; 

Changing  shadows,  clinging, 

In  their  evenescence  bringing 
To  the  hills  that  know  no  changing 
Sweet  repose. 

So  the  shadows  in  our  lives, 

Falling  o’er  the  years, 

Veil  the  barrenness  of  living 
Bring  the  solace  of  forgiving 
And  the  tenderness  of  tears. 

In  mid  1947,  being  seventy  years  old,  I  decided  to  retire-1 — just 
quit  struggling,  and  slide  into  Home  Base,  even  though  on  half  a 
loaf.  We  sold  out  and  moved  to  California.  Just  like  that.  We  dis¬ 
posed  of  Hill  House  and  all  the  furnishings,  and  one  other  place  in 
Little  Rock.  We  didn’t  exactly  burn  all  our  bridges  behind  us. 
We  left  the  trail  open  back  to  the  country  near  our  son,  John. 

On  our  way  out  we  visited  the  Grand  Canyon.  Ophelia  lived 
at  Tucson,  and  Babb  lived  at  Phoenix  in  Arizona.  We  were  at 
Babb’s  and  Phele  came  by  in  her  car  and  drove  us  up  to  the  Can¬ 
yon. 

There  are  no  words  to  describe  the  Grand  Canyon — no  words 
that  I  know.  One  looks  and  looks,  and  the  more  they  look  the 
more  they  are  impelled  to  look. 
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That  evening  about  sundown,  I  left  Daddy  in  our  room,  resting, 
and  found  a  vacant  seat  on  the  brow  of  the  chasm.  As  darkness 
settled  down,  the  awful  depth  seemed  to  vanish,  and  the  opposite 
wall,  standing  like  a  gigantic  monolith  on  baseless  nothing,  drew, 
very  neai.  Perhaps  it  was  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere,  but  it 
seemed  I  could  almost  reach  out  and  touch  it.  Heavy  silence 
welled  up  out  of  the  blackness,  and  the  canopy  ol  heaven,  spnnkled 
with  stars,  was  like  a  tent  over  the  Canyon. 

Early  the  next  day  as  we  started  on  our  way,  we  gazed  long  at 
the  Canyon  in  its  morning  mood-— colorful  in  the  sparkling  air,  with 
the  sunlight  revealing  the  river  on  its  floor,  and  the  mule  tiain 
creeping  along  like  a  row  of.  tiny  ants. 

While  in  Arizona  we  spent  a  day  and  night  with  Ophelia.  She 
was  a  widow  and  living  alone  in  her  exquisite  and  luxurious  home. 
She  had  inherited  this  home,  along  with  an  abundance  of  other 
worldly  goods,  from  a  dear  friend  of  hers,  (herein  referred  to  as  E) 
a  childless  widow.  They  had  been  very  close,  and  together  had 
delved  into  the  unknown — psychic  phenomena  and  kindred  sub¬ 
jects. 

Before  E  passed  away  she  requested  that  her  body  be  cremated. 
Ophelia  complied,  and  kept  the  urn  containing  the  ashes  in  E’s 
private  library  next  to  her  bed  room. 

Ophelia,  being  an  ideal  hostess  and  wanting  Daddy  and  me  to 
rest  well,  gave  us  separate  rooms.  She  put  me  in  the  room  which 
had  been  E’s  and  which  adjoined  the  library.  There  was  a  pri¬ 
vate  tile  bath,  spacious  closets,  long  mirrors,  deep  carpet,  and  so  on. 
Daddy,  she  put  in  a  room  also  opening  into  this  library — private 
bath  and  all  for  him,  too. 

Belore  we  retired  for  the  night  Ophelia  said  :  Now,  Sistci,  don  t 

he  disturbed  if  you  hear  anything  about  two  o  clock  m  the  morning. 
E  comes  most  every  night  about  that  time.  She  loved  hei  home, 
and  I  so  often  feel  her  presence,  but  I’m  used  to  it  and  pay  no  at¬ 
tention.”  She  then  said  good  night  and  went  to  her  own  room 
in  another  part  of  the  house. 

After  getting"  Daddy  settled  in  bed,  I  got  myself  icady  loi  the 
night,  turned  ofl  the  light,  and  stretched  out  in  the  most  iestful 
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bed  1  ever  occupied- — down  pillows,  featherweight  quilt,  embroidered 
linen,  and  was  lost  in  slumber. 

I  became  fully  awake  just  as  the  grandfather  clock  in  the  living 
room  struck  two.  My  first  thought  was,  “There,  it’s  two  o’clock  and 
E  hasn’t  bothered  me  a  bit.”  Then  I  realized  that  the  floor  lamp 
near  the  head  of  my  bed  was  on  full  force,  shining  down  in  nry 
face.  Light  in  my  room  will  awaken  me  at  once.  What  a  creepy 
feeling  I  had !  I  got  up  and  turned  of!  the  light,  and  then  saw  light 
streaming  from  under  the  closet  door. 

1  reached  for  my  handbag.  Ghost,  goblin  or  prowler,  I  was  not 

so  frightened  as  to  forget  our  assets.  I  crept  stealthily  out  of  the 

room,  into  the  library,  past  the  urn  of  ashes,  and  into  Daddy’s  room. 
He  was  snoring  away,  and  for  once  it  sounded  good  to  me.  I  bent 
over  his  good  ear  and  shouted  in  a  whisper,  “Daddy,  move  over!” 

There  was  no  explanation  as  to  how  those  lights  came  on.  I  just 
quit  thinking  about  it.  HE  wants  to  turn  the  lights  on  in  her  own 
house,  it  is  all  right  with  me. 

When  we  arrived  in  Santa  Barbara,  we  found  our  daughter  fight¬ 
ing  her  way  out  of  a  long  siege  of  illness— a  serious  illness.  It  looked 

for  a  time  as  if  we  would  lose  her.  I  just  started  in  praying  like  it 

was  a  job  to  be  done  and  must  be  done  day  and  night.  1 

After  months  of  doctors  and  drugs,  she  gave  them  all  up  and 
turned  to  a  religion  of  mental  and  physical  healing— Christianity 
in  action,  and  began  to  grow  strong  and  well  again. 

We  found  property  much  more  expensive  in  Santa  Barbara  than 
in  Little  Rock. 

We  finally  decide  d  on  a  five-room  furnished  house  near  transporta¬ 
tion  and  markets.  It  cost  nearly  as  much  as  we  had  received  for 
lovely  old  Hill  House.  I  went  to  work  and  converted  it  into  a 
duplex  and,  after  living  in  it  for  more  than  a  year,  sold  it  at  a  profit. 

Next,  we  bought  a  little  furnished  house  in  Summcrland  near 
the  ocean.  We  lived  there  six  months  and  took  advantage  ol  a  good 
opportunity  to  sell  it. 

Then  I  found  a  funny  looking  little  place  in  Goleta.  All  the 
house  needed  to  make  it  look  like  a  little  country  church,  was  a  bell 
on  the  roof.  We  modernized  it  somewhat  and  sold  it  lor  more  than 
it  cost  us. 
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After  Goleta,  we  went  back  to  Summerland  and  bought  a  little 
rundown  place  with  a  magnificent  view.  That  was  a  real  chal¬ 
lenge.  1  rolled  up  my  sleeves  and  did  carpenter  work,  concrete 
work,  ditch  digging,  painting  and  planting.  The  outcome— a  quaint 
little  four-room  house  in  a  beauty  spot.  We  looked  back  to  the  hills 
and  forward  to  a  long  stretch  of  101  Highway  and  the  ocean  and 
the  islands. 


Daddy  loved  sitting  in  the  big  window  and  watching  the  con¬ 
stant  stream  of  traffic,  and  gazing  out  to  sea  where  he  would  some¬ 
times  spot  a  sail  boat  or  a  fisherman’s  scow,  and  call  me  to  come 
and  see. 


Through  all  our  moving  around  he  was  cooperative.  He  would 
stretch  out  in  his  easy  chair  wherever  I  placed  him,  look  around 
and  remark,  “Nice  little  place,  Mamma.” 

I  told  him  once  that  if  1  went  out  and  bought  a  good-sized  chicken 
coop  and  moved  him  in  it  lie  would  say  that  was  just  what  he 


He  had  one  chore  that  he  held  to— his  daily  trip  to  the  post 
office.  He  looked  forward  to  walking  the  two  blocks,  to  the  thrill 
of  finding  letters  or  papers  in  our  box,  and  to  talking  with  friends 
as  he  rested  before  starting  back. 

Charles  and  we  had  long  discussed  a  trip  for  Daddy  and  me 
through  the  Canal  and  a  visit  with  him  and  Vanway.  After  three 
years  in  California,  we  were  ready  to  be  on  our  way  again. 


With  Charles’  assistance,  and  alter  much  red 
cates,  citizenship  papers,  vaccination  certificates, 
tionaires  and  this  and  that,  we  secured  passage 


tape — birth  certifi- 
answering  of  ques- 
on  a  Scandinavian 


freighter  docking  at  Los  Angeles  and  bound  lor  Cristobal. 


I  asked  Daddy  whether  or  not  we  should  keep  our  little  home 
and  come  back  to  it,  or  if  we  should  sell  it  and  go  on  to  Arkansas 
after  our  visit  with  Charles.  He  murmured  thoughtfully,  I  don  t 
want  to  die  out  here.” 


Shadows!  “Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before  them,”  and 
we  subconsciously  shape  oin  movements  in  accordance.  We  sold 
the  little  place  and  turned  our  gaze  homeward. 
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CHAPTER  TWENTY 
Where  Tiie  Wild  Goose  Goes 


Sister  and  Angus  were  more  excited  than  we  were  ovei  our 
sailing  away  in  a  ship.  They  accompanied  us  from  Santa  Barbara 
to  Wilmington — Tie  Los  Angeles  harbor  town.  The  foui  of  us 
stayed  over  night  in  an  up-to-date  hotel  not  too  far  troin  the  water 

front. 

There  is  fascination,  a  feeling  of  suspense,  and  the  romance  of 
adventure  in  the  very  air  where  ships  from  all  over  the  world  come 
and  go.  They  bring  strange  people  and  exotic  wares  to  our  shores, 
and  leave  for  far  away  places  laden  with  American  people  and 
American  things — which  may  seem  mysterious  to  those  of  other 

lands. 

At  noon  on  May  10,  1950,  we  went  aboard  the  Olga  Maersk, 
which  carried  only  twelve  passengers.  The  steward  met  us  at  the 
foot  of  the  gang  plank  where  our  cab  stopped,  and  directed  a  cabin 
boy  to  take  our  luggage  to  stateroom  number  seven. 

Sister  and  Angus  saw  us  settled — along  with  plenty  of  candy, 
magazines,  and  games  to  keep  us  occupied  on  our  journey.  Then 
we  took  pictures.  Pictures  of  the  crew  at  work,  ol  the  ship,  ol  each 

other  on  deck  and  off. 

Although  the  captain  was  not  at  the  ship  when  we  went  aboard, 
he  knew  all  about  our  picture  taking,  I  learned  later.  It  seems 
they  do  not  take  chances.  Everyone  is  watched.  Even  four  inno¬ 
cent  people  with  a  kodak. 

The  folowing  is  taken  from  my  daily  journal,  while  on  board 
the  Olga  Maersk: 

“Our  stateroom  is  lovely — bath  with  shower  and  tub,  scafoam 
mattresses,  heavy,  expensive  furniture,  and  plenty  of  closet  space. 

“It  is  heavenly  to  lie  here  on  my  downy  bunk,  with  Daddy  rest¬ 
ing  in  the  bed  opposite,  and  listen  to  the  deck  hands,  and  the  cieak- 
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ing.  cranes,  and  the  stevedores  as  they  raise  heavy  loads  of  freight, 
from  the  cavernous  hull  of  the  ship.  Ours  is  an  outside  room,  and 
when  we  get  under  way  we  can  look,  right  out  on  the  blue  Pacific. 

“I  have  looked  forward  to  this  and  worked  and  saved  and  ma¬ 
neuvered  for  it  for  more  than  a  year,  and  now  here  we  are — almost 
ready  to  weigh  anchor  and  away.  The  second  mate  was  very  help- 
fid  and  courteous.  We  know  where  our  life  belts  are  and  that  we 
are  assigned  to  life  boat  number  one. 

“Evening.  Sister  and  Angus  came  back  at  6  o’clock  to  see  us  sail, 
but  were  disappointed.  The  ship  will  not  get  under  way  until  early 
morning — some  cargo  delay.' 

“We  have  said  good-by  to  them  and  watched  them  walk  down 
the.  gang  plank  and  make  their  way  along  the  busy  wharf  toward 
shore  to  spend  one  more  night  in  their  hotel  room  before  going 
home  tomorrow.  We  are  very  sad  to  leave  them.  God  bless  and 
keep  them. 

“May  11.  It  was  very  sultry  in',  the  harbor  last  night.  About 
5  o’clock  this  morning  I  was  awakened  by  a  shrill  kind  of  whistle, 
and  a  different  throb  to  the  engines.  I  bounced  up  to  look  out  my 
window.  Sure  enough,  we  were  leaving  the  harbor  lights  behind. 

“It  took  us  nearly  an  hour  to  .clear  the  San  Pedro  and  Wil¬ 
mington  docks— all  Los  Angeles  harbor,  one  of  the  biggest  in  the 
world,  I  am  told. 

“There  was  a  dense  fog,  and  pilot  boats  went  along— one  on  each 
side  of  the  big  ship,  Olga,  and  fog  horns  blew  constantly — gut¬ 
tural  noises  like  Beeee  Ooooo.  We  passed  many  buoys  with  their 
blue  lights,  and  then  a  lighthouse,  lonely  looking  and  far  from 
shore.  I  noticed  a  line  of  waves,  like  the  surf  on  the  beach  and  I 
knew  that  we  had  been  traveling  in  a  dredged-out  channel  and 
were  now  crossing  the  bar.  The  little  pilot  boats  blew  farewell, 
and  the  Olga  struck  her  stride  in  the  open  sea. 

“So  many  things  have  occupied  my  mind  for  days  past  that  this, 
my  seventy-third  birthday,  slipped  up  on  me.  1  o  awake  aboard  a 
big  ship  and  feel  it  sliding  out  into  the  vast  Pacific,  knowing  that 
only  happy  adventure  awaits  us,  makes  this  the  most  thrilling  birth¬ 
day  of  rny  life.  ‘ 
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“We  were  both  very  hungry.  We  had  to  wait  until  8  o’clock  for 
our  breakfast,  and  how  we  did  eat  !  I  made  our  beds,  not  know¬ 
ing  if  there  would  be  maid  service  on  a  freighter.  However,  the 
second  mate  has  just  knocked  at  our  door  and  wants' to  know  when 
it  will  be  convenient  for  the  cabin  boy  to  do  our  room  every  morn¬ 
ing.  I  like  ocean  travel. 

“Daddy  and  I  sit  at  the  Captain’s  table.  He  (the  Captain) 
is  fat  and  jolly  and  a  hearty  eater.  He  is  a  Dane  who  thinks  the 
United  States  of  America  is  the  greatest  country  on  earth,  or  so 
he  says.  He  congratulated  us  on  having  a  share  in  such  a  govern¬ 
ment  and  commonwealth. 

“For  lunch  there  was  a  huge  smorgasbord  platter  on  our  table — 
the  largest  platter  1  ever  saw.  It  was  piled  high  with  sliced  cold 
meats,  like  shingles  on  a  tool,  sliced  boiled  ham,  roast  beef,  roast 
lamb,  and  pressed  meats  of  various  kinds,  and  in  the  center,  a 
mound  ol  eggs,  scrambled.  I  bis  was  flanked  with  many  kinds  of 
salad  vegetables,  and  numerous,  new-to-me,  relishes.  Then  they 
took  all  that  away  and  brought  a  hot  lunch  ,  of  steak  and  gravy, 
cooked  vegetables  and  fruit.  I  never  say  so  much  lood — and  all 
so  good. 

“At  3  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  they  serve  tea  and  coffee  with 
dainty  sandwiches  or  Danish  pastry,  in  the  lounge. 

“May  12.  I  feel  that  1  have  my  sea  legs  this  morning-— riding 
with  the  ship.  No  more  dazed  and  far-away  feeling.  rI  he  ship 
rocks  and  rolls  very  little,  and  neither  of  us  has  had  the  slightest 
symptoms  of  sea  sickness. 

“We  sleep  so  good  ‘Rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep.’  Each 
bed  has  a  down  comfort,  thick  as  a  young  leather  bed,  which  is 
encased  in  heavy  sheeting.  T  hen  there  is  a  heavy  wool  blanket 
and  a  heavy  spread  with  valance. 

“At  tea  this  afternoon,  the  Captain  told  me  that  I  had  eaten 
pickled  baby  octupus  as  a  relish  at  lunch.  He  may  have  been 
kidding,  but  just  the  same  I’m  not  going  to  try  anything  else  that’s 
new  to  me. 

“Today,  J  saw  many  flying  fishes  lise  from  the  waves  at  the  prow 
of  the  ship  arjd  sail  away  like  silver  darts  in  the  sunlight. 
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‘‘May  13.  We  are  surely  in  tropical  waters.’  It  is  even  warm 
at  night.  Daddy  refused  his  breakfast  this  morning.  1  he  ship 
is  rolling  more  than  usual.  Last  night  it  did  a  lot  of  side  dips,  but 
1  ate  my  breakfast — grapefruit,  ham,  two  eggs,  coflee,  toast  and 
marmalade.  Feel  fine. 

> 

“Have  been  up  on  the  glassed-in  deck,  reading,  dozing,  listening 
to  the  murmur  of  the  waves.  I  think  it  would  not  be  boring  if  the 
balance  of  my  days  were  spent  sailing  the  seas  on  the  Olga. 

“This  afternoon  a  young  man,  native  of  Panama,  challenged 
me  to  a  game  of  chess.  He  said  he’d  almost  forgotten  how  to  play. 
I  felt  very  superior,  thinking  how  I  would  show  him  up  to  the 
lookers-on  in  the  lounge.  He  checkmated  me  in  no  time,  fie 
didn’t  give  me  a  chance.  I  turned  him  over  to  Daddy  and  he 
fixed  him.  Very  few  people  can  beat  Daddy  playing  chess  if  he 
Dels  at  all  like  himself.  The  young  Panamanian  is  stationed  in  San 
Francisco  in  some  kind  of  diplomatic  service  for  his  country,  and  is 
delightful  company. 

“May  14  I  was  up  between  5  and  6  o’clock  this  morning  and 
out  on  deck  to  see  the  sun  come  forth.  It  did  just  that.  Out  of  a 
dark  and  stormy  horizon  it  suddenly  glowed  like  a  great  ruby  dis¬ 
played  on  purple  velvet,  and  then,  a  reflection  of  its  glory  in  a  scin¬ 
tillating  path  across  the  water  to  where  1  stood. 

“I  saw  great  fish  alongside  the  ship,  and  flocks  ot  strange  birds 
flying  over,  and  knew  we  could  not  be  too  iar  from  land.  Later 
when  Daddy  and  I  went  on  deck  we  could  see  mountains  to  the  east. 

“May  15.  Again,  on  deck  before  sunup.  No  other  passengers 
stirring.  I  enjoyed  a  phenomenal  optical  illusion.  It  looked  as  il 
the  horizon  were  about  a  stone’s  throw  from  the  ships  larboard  side. 
Between  it  and  the  clouds  was  seemingly  a  sea  of  glass.  I  gazed 
for  many  minutes  trying  to  see  water  and  sky,  instead  of  wavy 
water  and  perfectly  smooth  water.*  It  looked  as  if,  should  the  ship 
turn  and  travel  its  length  toward  the  east  it  would  go  right  ofl  the 
edge  of  the  world.  If  Columbus’  men  had  seen  anything  like  that 
there  surely  would  have  been  mutiny  at  high  seas,  It  was  weird 
and  mysterious. 

“May  16.  Right  after  breakfast  this  morning  the  Captain  treated 
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me  to  a  tour  of  the  Bridge.  lie  explained'  the  radar  equipment, 
the  navigation  gadgets,  the  steering  mechanism,  the  maps  and  charts 
showing  our  position,  and  the  means  lor  finding  such  position. 
The  ship  was  set  on  its  course  and  was  traveling  automatically — . 
no  one  at  the  wheel.  We  were  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
from  the  Guatemalan  shore.  At  8  am.  tomorrow  we  will  be  opposite 
Costa  Rica. 

“This  ship  cost  four  and  one-half  million  dollars,  approximately, 
in  Scandinavian  ship  yards.  It  would  have  cost  about  six  million 
in  American  ship  yards,  according  to  my  understanding  of  values. 
It  is  four  hundred  and  seventy-eight  feet  long  and  sixty-three  feet 
wide.  'Ifiere  are  fifty  such  ships  in  the  Maersk  Lines,  Inc.,  carry¬ 
ing  cargo  to  many  lands.  This  is  a  five-months  cruise.  From  'Yoko¬ 
hama,  across,  and  down  the  west  coast  of  California,  through  the 
Canal  and  up  the  east  coast  to  Canada — and  I’d  love  to  go  all  the 
way  and  back  again. 

-  “May  18.  Eight-thirty  in  the  morning.  We  are  now  olf  the 
coast  of  the  Republic  of  Panama.  .The  mountains  come  right  down 
into  the  sea.  We  are  due  to  anchor  near  Balboa  at  6  o’clock  this 
evening  and  wait  for  the  immigration  officers  to  come  aboard  and 
examine  our  passports  and  papers.  We  will  proceed  through  the 
Canal  tomorrow  morning. 

“May  V9.  Up  at  6  o’clock  to  see  the  ship  get  under  way  and 
take  her  turn  in  the  long  line  of  ships  to  be  passed  through.  Such 
excitement ■!— -for  me,  at  any  rate. 

“It  is  now  9  a.m.  We  are.  in  the  Panama  Canal ,  nearing  Pedro 
Miiruel  Lock.  The  Canal  is  a  series  ol  lakes  and  locks  and  cuts. 

“Eleven-thirty  a.m.  We  are  sailing  through  a  perfectly  beau¬ 
tiful  labyrinth  of  lakes,  islands,  waterways,  in  the  hills.  It  is  en¬ 
chanting.  I  find  myself  half  expecting  to  see  the  Lady  of  the  Lake 
in  a  canoe  away  out  there  by  a  perpendicular  cliff,  and  to  hear  a 
hunter’s  horn  from  far,  far  away. 

“If  the  channel  were  not  so  clearly  marked  with  buoys,  it  seems 
a  ship  could  easily  lose  its  way  and  wander  around  amid  the  islands. 

“Charles  and  Vanway  parked  their  car  on  the  road  where  it 
comes  closest  to  the  Canal.  What  a  thrill  to  see  them  there!  We 
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were  so  near  to  them  we  shouted  and  waved  as  the  ship  glided  by. 
They  were  waiting  for  us  on  the  dock  at  Cristobal  when  we  tied  up 
there  at  2  : 30  p.m. 

“It  usually  takes  a  large  ship  about  eight  hours  to  traverse  the 
Canal.  Tiic  Olga  came  through  in  six  hours.  A  ship  must  move 
very  slowly  through  the  locks.  To  steady  them  when  the  locks 
open  and  the  water  floods,  out,  they  are  held  taut  with  gigantic 
wire  ropes  attached  to  little  cable  cars  they  call  ‘mules.’ 

“Our  captain  had  radioed  ahead  lor  twenty  extra  laborers  to 
come  aboard  the  ship  when  we  entered  the  Canal.  When  I  was 
told  that  these  men  were  to  tie  up  to  the  mules  as  we  went  through 
the  locks,  I  kept  looking  for  a  string  of  four-footed  animals  with 
long  ears  and  wearing  harness. 

“Fhe  Captain  told  me  how  much  he  paid  the  United  States 
lor  this  one  transit,  but  I  did  not  make  note  of  the  exact  amount. 
It  was  between  eleven  and  twelve  thousand  dollars.  He  said  the 
most  he  ever  paid  to  take  his  ship  through  was  thirteen  thousand. 

“We  could  no)  go  ashore  as  soon  as  the  ship  docked  because 
we  had  to  wait  our  turn  to  be  interviewed  by  more  U.S.  officers. 
We  were  standing  at  the  rail  talking  with  Charles  and  Vanway 
who  stood  oTi  the  dock  below,  when  the  Captain  came  along  and 
I  introduced  him  to  my  son  and  his  wile.  He  speaks  broken  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  makes  an  s  out  of  every  / h.  He  said  to  Charles,  ‘Here 
is  your  Musser,  she  doesn’t  do  anysing  but  eat.’  Charles  shook  with 
laughter.” 
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CHAPTER  TWENTY-ONE 


Panama 


Charles  arid  Ills  wife  and  her  mother  live  in  a  spacious  five-room 
apartment  with  a  two-car  garage.  The  rooms  are  large  and  well, 
furnished.  The  kitchen  is  all  electric.  The  Government  keeps  the 
grounds  mowed  close,  and  sprayed  to  keep  the  insects  down. 

Everything  in  the  American  Zone  is  spotless.  Around  the  apart¬ 
ment  houses  and  public  buildings  and  Navy  and  Aimy  quarters; 
the  grounds  are  landscaped.  The  whole  Zone  is  disease-free,  as  near 
as  it  is  possible  to  make  it  so.  , 


But  the  regulations  and  restrictions  irked  my  liberty-loving  soul. 
I  couldn’t  go  to  the  Commissary  and  buy  things  and  pay  for  them 
with  good  old  U.S.  dollars.  No,  not  without  authority  from  the 
Army  and  the  Navy.  I  couldn’t  go  out  oi  the  Zone  to  get  a  bus 
for  Panama  City  without  permission  from  a  soldier  who  sat  in  a 
booth  at  the  entrance,  nor  get  back  in  without  permission. 

Seriously,  however,  we  should  be  very  grateiul  that  this  vital, 
vantage  spot  is  so  well  protected,  and  guarded. 

Again  1  quote  from  my  journal: 

“May  21.  CJiarles  took  me  in  his  jeep  to  the  top  ol  a  hill  where 
we  could  see  the  .whole  Balboa  haibor.  We  went  over  ungraded 
trails  that  a  mule  could  hardly  have  traveled. 

“in  the  afternoon  lie  drove  us  all,  in  the  1  ami-1  y  car,  out  to  see  the 
ruins  of  old  Panama  City.  Everything  seems  to  have  been  built  oi 
stone.  Those  walls  which  were  left  standing  when  Morgan,  the 
Pirate,  destroyed  the  city,  three  hundred  years  ago,  are  about  lour 
feet  thick. 

“On  the  way  back  we  stopped  at.  a  roadside  stand  and  drank 
cocoanut  milk  with  a  straw,  out  of  the  nuts  still  in  their  outer  shells. 

“This  is  a  wonderful  country.  The  climate  is  just  about  perfect. 
The  lowest  temperature  throughout  the  year  is  sixty-live  degrees, 
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and  the  highest  is  one  hundred  degrees.  These  two  extremes  are 
rare,  so  they  tell  me.  They  do  not  have  any  heating  equipment  in 

their  houses,  nor  do  they  close  their  windows.  The  houses  are  all 

built  with  very  wide  eaves,  and  the  rain  does  not  blow  in  at  all. 

“May  22.  In  the  afternoon  Charles  and  I  explored  the  bypaths 

of  the  Zone.  We.  went  over  strange  places,  and  on  jungle  trails 
skirting  lagoons  and  lakes.  When  evening  came  we  were  high  on 
an  untraveled  way  looking  down  on  the  Canal  and  the  ships  fol¬ 
lowing  each  other  and  meeting  others,  in  the  lakes — slowly  travers¬ 
ing  this  great  world  artery. 

“The  sun  went  down  in  a  blaze  of  glory  over  the  water  and' left 
a  painted  sky  that  lasted  until  nearly  dark.  We  stood  drinking  in 
a  picture  that  I  shall  never  forget. 

“That  afternoon  we  found  wild  mangos,  ripe  and  so  good.  We 
stopped  to  watch  army  ants  at  work — -large  black  ants  with  pincer- 
like  jaws.  They  were  traveling  across  the  trail  on  an  ant-made 
road  about  six  or  eight  inches  wide.  Each  was  carrying  a  piece  of 
green  leaf  from  a  certain  kind  of  tree — like  an  umbrella.  Charles 
said  they  work  the  leaf  up  into  food  for  their  young. 

“The  natives  say  these  ants  work  constantly  all  day  long,  except 
about  two  hours  around  noon  when  they  stop  for  rest.  Also,  they 
have  road  building  crews.  Charles  put  a  twig  across  their  road  so 
that  they  had  to  detour  to  keep  going.  When  we  returned  along 
the  trail  later,  we  got  out  to  see  what  they  had  done  about  it.  They 
had  moved  the  little  stick  back  to  higher  ground  so  they  could 
pass  under  it,  and  were  steadily  inarching  on. 

“I  was  sorry  we  had  to  drive  the  jeep  across  their  road  and  kill 
some  of  them,  but  I’m  sure  the  road  builders  removed  the  dead 
bodies,  and  the  work  was  uninterrupted. 

“We  stopped  on  a  little  old,  old  iron  bridge,  built  long  ago  by 
the  Spanish  settlers.  It  bridged  a  part  of  a  slough,  so  still,  and 
deep  in  mire,  bordered  with  tmpical  shade- — Alligator  Heaven. 

“To  my  disappointment,  we  did  not  see  any  monkeys.  Charles 
says  they  are  shy  and  keep  away  from  the  trails.  He  told  me  of 
one  of  his  helpers  killing  a  baby  monkey  by  mistake,  and  of  how 
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the -'mother  held  it  in  her  arms  and  grieved  and  moaned  over  it 
like  a  human  mother. 

“May  24.  A  trip  to  Panama  City  to  buy  souvenir  gifts  from  the 
Republic  of  Panama. 

“Four th-of- July  Street  separates  Panama  from  the  zone  occupied 
by  our  Government.  All  the  Army  and  Navy  buildings  are  pic¬ 
tures  of  beauty  and  neatness,  but  just,  across  the  line  the  streets 
are  very  narrow  and  dirty.  In  some  places  we  had  to  walk  single 
file,  the  sidewalks  are  so  narrow. 

“However,  1  found  some  lovely  and  artistic  things  in  the  little 
crowded  shops.  I  was  told  to  ‘dicker”  with  the  merchants  to  give 
a  glassy  stare  when  told  the  price  of  an  article,  then  to  give  the 
salesperson  my  idea  of  its  value,  and  ii  that  did  not  bring  him 
around,  to  start  for  the  door,  and  he  would  call  me  back  and  sell 
it  to  me  at  a  reasonable  price.  1  did  it  that  way  and  it  worked. 
They  seem  to  size  up  a  stranger  and,  if  one  classifies  as  a  tourist, 
look  out !  The  price  will  be  boosted  according  to  how  rich  or  how 
gullible  the  buyer  looks. 

“We  found  that  we  could  not  continue  on  to  Arkansas  by  boat, 
as  we  had  planned,  at  that  time  of  the  year,  unless  we  wanted  to 
ship  all  the  way  to  New  York  and  come  back  across  the. country, 
so  we  decided  to  fly. 

“Charles  and  I  went  to  the  American  Air  Lines  and  applied  for 
reservations.  The  Panamanians  are  so  slow  and  easy  that  it  took 
us  hours  to  get  anything  like  a  definite  schedule.  (  I  hen  I  found 
when  we  got  to  New  Orleans  that  they’d  routed  us  wrong). 

“What  a  full  day !  Late  in  the  evening  Vanway  found  that  the 

maid  had  emptied  a  bucket  of  gasoline  in  the  garbage  can,  down  in 

the  garage.'  Charles  said  lie.  would  take  the  whole  business  out  in 
tin?  jungle  and  burn  it,  and  did.  1  want  to  go.  Sure,  1  did.  lie 
loaded  the  can  into  the  jeep  and  we  rode  away  in  the  rain  and  the 
dark.  After  several  miles  we  left  the  road  and  followed  the  pipe 
line  to  a  clear  place  by  a  stream  where  he  emptied  the  can  and 

Perilled  a  match.  It  made  a  grand  blaze.  It  was  a  grand  drive. 

“It  has  rained  nearly  all  the  time  we  have  been  here,  but  nobody 
seems  to  mind.  The  yearly  rainlall  is  iroin  seventy-five  to  one  him- 
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dred  and  fifty  inches.  And  that  is  good.  It  takes  water  to  put 
those  ships  through  the  canal. 

“May  25.  Today  was  another  big  day.  Charles  and  I  had 
the  best  jeep  trip  yet.  Daddy  and  Vanway  and  her  mother  did 
not  go,  as  the  jeep  is  too  rough  for  Daddy.  Both  Vanway  and  her 
mother  make  a  great  deal  over  Daddy..  They  read  to  him  and  play 
chess  and  checkers  with  him,  and  cater  to  his  every  wish,  and  he 
loves  it. 

“Charles  drove  me  by  to  see  his  office  and  laboratory.  It  is  a 
building  off  to  itself.  The  corrosion  problem  is  his  chief  concern, 
and  the  reason  for  much  experimentation. 

“When  we  got  to  Gatun  Lake,  a  native,  Manuel  by  name,  met 
us  at  the  end  of  the  trail  and  conducted  us  down  the  foot-path  to 
the  shore  where  a  Navy  launch  was  moored.  We  went  aboard 
and  buzzed  through  the  blue  water  of  the  lake  until  we  came  to 
Mr.  Babbitt’s  island. 

“Mr.  Babbitt  leases  this  twenty  acre  island  from  the  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  lives  alone  except  for  a  helper.  He  has  things  grow¬ 
ing  all  over  the  island.  Thousands  of  orchid  plants — more  varie¬ 
ties  than  he  could  remember.  He  picked  and  handed  me  my  first, 

orchids.  Exquiste  blossoms.  Two  white  and  two  lavender  ones. 

He  has'  tall  palms,  loaded  at  the  top  with  eocoanuts — bushels  of 
them  on  each  palm  tree.  He  has  mangos  and  grapefruit  and  oranges 
and  lemons  and  pineapples. 

“This  old  Virginian,  veteran  of  the  Spanish-American  war,  is 
as  happy  as  the  day  is  long  on  his  tropical  island,  and.  radiates  hos¬ 
pitality.  We  left  laden  with  a  big  box  of  fruit  and  a  jar  of  honey. 

“When  we  got  back  to  the  dock  and  the  waiting  launch  we  found 

a  Jamaica  Indian  woman  there  who  had  been  paddling  around  in 
her  cayuca,  and  had  gathered  a  load  of  things  she  found  growing 
on  the  islands. 

“A  cayuca  is  a  canoe  made  of  a  mahogany  log.  It  is  cut  , out  real 
thin,  very  light  weight,  and  is  a  perfect  shape  to  go  skimming  over 
the  water. 

“Mr.  Babbitt  accused  her  of  taking  things  off  his  place,  and  she 
‘sassed’  him  in  two  languages.  She  would  tell  him  in  English,  and 
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then  go  into  vehement  denial  in  her  own  language.  She  was  black, 
and  quick  in  body  and  tongue.  When  this  barefoot  woman  stepped 
into  her  cayuca  and  paddled  out  on  the  liquid  mirror,  with  the 
blue  sky  and  the  fleecy  clouds  and  the  distant  mountains  as  a  back¬ 
drop,  it  was  really  a  picture. 

“Manuel  got  us  back  across  the  lake  and  up  the  hill  with  our 
load.  We  sat  in  the  jeep  and  ate  the  sandwiches  and  drank  the 
hot  coffee  from  the  thermos  bottle,  which  Vanway  had  provided 
for  us.  How  good  it  was! 

“On  our  way  back  we  passed  bananas  growing  wild  along  the 
trail.  Charles  got  out  with  his  machete  and  cut  two  bunches  just 
ready  to  ripen.  One  stalk  is  immense;  there  must  be  two  hundred 
bananas  on  it— nice  large  ones.  We  saw  trees  ol  avocados  growing 
wild,  as  well  as  mangos.  We  saw  orchid  plants  in  trees  growing 
like  mistletoe.  We  saw  several  tall  trees  standing  out  alone,  and 
loaded  with  bird  nests,  hanging  down  like  baskets  or  sacks,  .which 
the  bilds  had -woven  and  hung  on  limbs  up  against  the  sky.  They 
choose  .trees  without  foliage — dead  ones.  One  large  tree  had  about 
a  hundred  nests  dangling  from  its  limbs. 

“As  we  returned  home  Charles  introduced  a  native  Panamanian 
to  me.  He  opened  the  gate  out  of  Navy  Maintenance  for  us. 
He  wanted  to  shake  hands  with  the  'Mama.’  Then  he  acted  the 
whole  story  of  his  own  Mama.  He  closed  his  eyes  and  hunched 
his  shoulders  and  walked  to  and  fro  like  a  very  feeble,  blind  old 
woman,  all  the  time  moaning  in  a  grief-stricken  way  for  his  poor 
Mama.” 

On  our  last  day  in  the  Zone  we  took  Daddy  in  the  car  with  us 
and  did  a  lot  of  driving  around  and  sight-seeing.  lire  parks  and 
sea  walls  and  ancient  buildings  .are  all  very  interesting,  but  the 
jungle  trails  thrilled  me. 
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CHAPTER  TWENTY-TWO 


My  First  Flight 


By  5 :30  in  the  morning.  May  28,  we  were  ready  to  start  the 
twenty-five  mile  drive  to  the  Panama  City  Airport — in  the  rain,  of 
course.  Charles  had  been  so  reassuring  and  had  calmed  our  tears 
of  air  travel.  He  said  the  line  we  were  taking  had  had  fewei  acci¬ 
dents  than  any  other  line,  because  their  flights  were  nearly  all  over 
water— no  mountains  to  fly  into. 

How  sad  it  was  to  say  good-by,  to  look  out  the  little  porthole 
of  a  window  arid  see  them  trying  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  us  lor  a  last 
farewell  wave !  And  it  was  the  last  larewell  between  Chailes  and 
his  father. 

Thirty  minutes  after  we  had  taken  of!  we  were  in  snow.  We 
flew  over  Panama  City,  lollowed  the  Canal,  and  then  out  to  sea 
where  there  was  nothing  but  clouds  to  be  seen,  except  an  occasional 
glimpse  of  blue  above  and  below. 

There  was  no  stewardess  on  this  big  50- passenger  plane,  just  a 
steward.  I  had  to  ask  this  young  man  where  to  find  the  ladies’ 
room.  He  said,  “You  can’t  go  now.  Fasten  your  belt,  it’s  going 
to  be  rough  along  here.”  It  was  bad  enough  to  have  to  ask  him, 
without  being  turned  down.  After  that  I  watched  the  other  women 
and  found  out  for  myself. 

1  quote  here  from  notes  I  made  as  we  went  along. 

“We  are  so  high  I  can’t  even  see  the  Gulf,  although  the  sun 
is  shining.  I  am  cold.  I’m  going  to  ask  him  for  our  coats,  which 
he  hung  somewhere  when  we  came  aboard.  I  hey  have  just  passed 
the  ship’s  log  around  for  our  information.  At  12:30  p.m.  we  are. 
flying  8,500  feet  above  sea  level.  We  are  traveling  210  miles  an 
hour.  We  arrive  in  New  Orleans  at  2:15  p.m. 

•  We  have  just  been  served  a  wonderful  lunch — thin  slices  of 
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boiled  ham  in  little  tight  rolls,  potato  salad,  hard  boiled  eggs,  pickles, 
olives,  rolls,  butter,  cheese,  cake  and  tea. 

“Getting  close  to  New  Orleans.  We  are  over  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  river.  A  yellow  stream  of  water  is  flowing  out  to  sea.” 

When  I  was  a  child  in  school  and  studied  my  geography  maps, 
I  never  dreamed  that  I  would  live  to  have  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the 
Father  of  Waters  emptying  into  the  Gulf  -of  Mexico.  ( We  stayed 
on  the  map  of  the  United  States  until  we  could  bound  every  state 
in  the  Union,  name  the  capital  and  principal  city  of  every  state, 
and  locate  principal  rivers,  lakes  and  mountains.  The  map  stretched 
across  two  pages  of  the  wide,  flat  book.  Before  the  class  moved  on 
to  the  next  page,  my  map  was  tattered  and  dirty). 

We  landed  on  time  and  were  herded  into  the  Customs  Office 
where  all  the  luggage  was  searched.  When  the  man  opened  our 
foot-locker  and  lifted  the  tray,  there  on  top  was  my  corset,  rolled 
up  with  all  the  hose  supporters  spread  out  like  a  fan.  Was  my 
face  red!  I  don’t  know  why  1  keep  the  old  thing,  I  never  wear  it. 

No  Red  Caps  in  sight.  I  checked  the  foot-locker,  picked  up  the 
two  small  grips  and  our  three  coats— my  heavy  coat,  Daddy’s  top 
coat,  and  his  suit  coat — it  had  grown  too  warm  for  him  to  wear 

it.  In  addition  to  my  handbag  and  holding  on  to  Daddy  in  all 

that  crowd,  I  had  my  hands  full. 

After  straightening  out  our  schedule  and  making  reservations 
on  another  line  for  the  next  day  at  noon,  we  walked  what  seemed 
a  long  block  to  get  a  seat  in  a  limousine  from  the  airport  into  town. 

We  went  straight  to  one  of  the  leading  hotels  for  a  room— the 
only  one  I  knew  about.  Eight  dollars  a  day  and  roaches  in  the 
bath  room.  Not  a  mosquito,  however. 

By  morning  we  were  rested.  I  got  Daddy  ready  early  and  we 
went  out  to  eat  at  a  nice  little  place  near  the  hotel.  Everyone  in 

New  Orleans  talks  with  a  Southern  accent,  and  they  take  time  to 

be  polite.  Good  old  Dixie  Land  ! 

I  got  our  two  plane  tickets  from  New  Orleans  to  Hot  Springs, 
Arkansas,  for  one  and  one-half  fares.  Lunch  was  served  on  the 
plane,  and  there  was  no  red  tape  about  getting  in  or  out  of  a 
country.  I  blossomed  out  with  a  feeling  of  freedom.  Good  old  U.S.A. ! 
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When  we  got  to  Memphis  we  had  to  change  to  a  smaller,  two- 
engine  plane  which  didn’t  make  me  feel  so  good,  however  free. 
We  had  only  thirty  minutes  there  and  it  was  a  long  walk  from 
where  we  landed  to  the  office  where  the  tickets  must  be  validated, 
or  whatever  they  do  to  them.  No  Red  Cap  in  sight!  So,  I 
up  my  load  and  slowly,  for  Daddy  was.  very  slow,  we  made  our 
wav  to  the  ticket  office. 

t 

Then  Daddy  had  to  go  to  the  men’s  room.  I  waited  and 
waited,  and  the  time  got  shorter  and  shorter.  Finally  1  asked 
an  elderly  gentleman  to  please  go  in  and  bring  my  husband  out 
before  we  missed  our  plane,  and  1  described  Daddy  to  him.  ■  Fie 
was  very  nice  and  went  at  once,  but  they  didn’t  come  and  they 
didn’t  come.  1  went  and  rapped  on  the  door  and  called,  and  he 
came  out. 

With  my  coats  and  giips  I  rushed  on  and  up  the  ramp,  watching 
Daddy  from  the  back  of  my  head,  f  dropped  my  load  at  the  stew¬ 
ardess’  feet,  showed  her  my  tickets  and  ran  back  to  get  him.  We 
just  barely  made  it. 

Coming  away  from  Memphis,  the  visibility  was  wonderful — 
clear  and  sparkling.  We  looked  down  on  the  tall  buildings,  the 
broad  river,  and  then  we  were  over  ARKANSAS.  Streams,  green 
forests,  farms,  lakes,  ribbons  of  highways.  Beautiful  country.  My 
Country ! 

The  plane  landed  at  Little  Rock  airport  for  a  few  minutes  but  it 
was  so  hot  and  I  was  so  wilted  that  I  didn’t  even  look  out  to  see 
what  or  whom  I  could  see. 

At  4  pan.,  when  we  came  down  the  ramp  at  Hot  Springs  air¬ 
port,  the  first  face  I  saw  was  Margrct’s.  I  wept  for  -joy.  They 
had  received  my  wire  from  New  Orleans.  -  She  and  Peggy  and  Dan 
were  there.  They  looked  so  good  to  me!  Dan  took  charge  of 
our  luggage  and  the  baggage  check  with  an  eighteen-year-old’s  ef¬ 
ficiency,  and  my  travel  worries  were  over.  He  loaded  us  into  his 
battered  old  flivver  and  drove  merrily  over  the  forty  miles  of  coun¬ 
try  road  to  the  farm. 

John  and  Chuck  and  Patsy  and  Johnny  (Chuck  is  fifteen  years 
old  and  I  had  to  run  him  down  to  kiss  him)  were  all  there  to  ivel- 
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come  us  to  our  little  house,  1  he  Cabin,  where  oui  height  fiom 
California  was  awaiting  us. 

They  gave  us  supper,  and  Dan  got  his  hammer  and  opened  the 
red  wood  box  which  contained  our  linens,  and  the  beds  were  soon 
ready  for  us  to  tumble  into. 

Before  they  left  for  the  night  John  said,  l‘Ma,  don  t  hint  Bustei. 
He  wont  hurt  you.  He’ll  be  in  from  time  to  time. 

“Who  is  Buster?”  I  asked. 

“Buster,”  he  said,  “is  a  king  snake  and  a  good  mouser .” 

Even  so,  I  was  weary  and  at  peace  with  myself  and  the  woild. 
We  had  had  a  safe  and  wonderful  journey  by  sea  and  air.  We 
had  seen  all  our  children  and  grandchildren.  They  were  sound  in 
mind  and  body  and  living  close  to  God.  My  cup  was  ovei  Rowing. 

I  think  I  would  have  slept  this  night  even  if  “Buster”  had  slithered 
in  and  coiled  to  rest  on  the  foot  of  my  bed. 
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CHAPTER  TWENTY-THREE 


It  Is  Later  Than  We  Tiiink 

The  Cabin,  a  three-room  log  house  with  concrete  floors,  nestles 
in  a  sunny  spot  by  a  bend  in  the  road.  1  here  is  a  ravine  on  each 
side,  thick  with  trees  and  undergrowth.  There  is  a  background  of 
tall  pines,  and  a  foreground  of  white  oak,  black  oak  and.  hickory 
trees.  Also,  there  is  a  persimmon  tree  entwined  with  a  muscadine 
vine,  nearby.  One  trip  up  this  tree  for  Johnny  and  he  can  fill  your 
order  for  persimmons  or  muscadines  or  both,  along  in  October  or 
early  November. 

John  had  built  a  home  of  native  stone  east  of  'I  lie  Cabin,  across 
the  way.  We  could  look  over  and  see  the  children  run  for  the 
school  bus,  see  John  and  Maigret  as  they  went  about  their  out¬ 
door  work,  see  the  smoke  curling  from  their  chimney. 

The  early  mornings  were  the  prettiest',  when  the  sun  rose  over 
their  roof  top  ’and  set  the  dew  drops  sparkling  on  the  grass  like 
a  blanket  of  diamonds.  I  was  always  too  busy  to  stop  more  than  a 
fleeting  moment  to  drink  in  the  exquisite  vision. 

First,  there  was  a  roof  to  be  put  on  The  Cabin,  which  Dan  did 
for  us.  Then  there  was  a  bath  room  to  be  built,  and  a  well  to  be 
dug,  and  a  septic  tank  to  be  made,  and  bath  fixtures  and  an  electric 
pump  to  be  installed,  which  John  did-  for  us.  Also,  there  weic 
window  screens  to  be  made,  the  logs  to  be  stained,  a  brick  Hue  to 
be  built,  a  front  and  back  porch  to  be  built,  and  a  fence  and  chicken 
house  to.  be  built,  which  1  did  ior  us,  while  Daddy  sat  in  the  liv¬ 
ing  room  alone,  except  when  1  stopped  long  enough  to  piepaie  oui 
meals. 

I  thought  I  was  hurrying  to  make  things  com!  or  table  lor  him. 
But  he  could  not  wait  until  the  work  was  finished.  I  was  only  hui ty¬ 
ing  toward  my  own  loneliness  and  regret. 

On  May  14,  1951,  Daddy  quietly  passed  away.  Sweet,  patient, 
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unselfish  Daddy!  He  was  eighty  and  a  half  years  old  and  I  was 
seventy-four. 

Sister  flew  in  from  California,  and  Charles  from  Panama,  and 
John  arid  Margret  stood  by  to  steady  me.  Children  are  the  great¬ 
est  of  all  blessings  that  can  come  to  a  pair  who'  walk  through  life 
together. 

We  took  Daddy  to  Fort  Smith  and  laid  him  to  rest  in  the  family 
plot  in  Oak  Cemetery.  His  father  and  mother,  his  brother  William, 
and  his  four  sisters,  Josephine,  Ruth,  Elizabeth  and  Alice  had  pre¬ 
ceded  him  across  the  Border.  \  here  is  a  place  by  him  for  me  and, 
strangely,  that  spot  seems  more  like  home  to  me  than  any  other  on 
earth. 

The  first  year  of  marriage  is  a  long,  hard  year.  The  problem 
of  adjustment— of  two  distinct  identities  merging,  is  a  strain  on  the 
deepest  love.  Life  is  turbulent  with  pain  and  joy,  with  demanding 
and  misunderstanding,  with  loving  and  forgiving. 

Having  weathered  this  period,  the  home  begins  to  put  down 
roots  and  to  live.  As  the  roots  go  deeper  and  deeper  the  years  go 
faster  and  faster  We  are  young,  planning  for  the  future.  Sud¬ 
denly,  we  are  old,  then  one  is  alone. 

I  found  two  antidotes  to  loneliness  and  sorrow :  Religion  and 
Work .  Not  a  self-pitying  religion  that  whines  and  pleads,  but  an 
all-absorbing  desire  to  realize  the  nearness  and  the  allness  of  Cod, 
and  to  seek  Him  through  the  teachings  of  the  Master,  Christ  Jesus, 
and  the  prophets' and  the  psalmists  and  the  great  spiritual  leaders 
of  the  ages.  To  seek  Him  in  the  pages  of  the  Book  of  books,  in 
which  we  find  truths  and  rules  and  promises  that  are  provable, 
livable  and  fulfillable.  A  religion  which  adores  a  God  of  Love  and 
rejects  all  that  is  unlike  Him. 

And  Work,  real  work,  manual  labor  from  early  mom  till  the  sun 
goes  down — digging  in  the  ground  and  planting  seeds,  and  planning 
more  and  fnore  work  for  tomorrow  and  next  week  and  next  year. 
Work  that  brings  physical  weariness  and  blessed  slumber. 

Gradually  the  little  craft  rights  itself  and  travels  on  alone,  but  not 

alone. 

Daddy  had  been  gone  only  a  few  months  when  Lucy  sent  out  a 
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call  and  a  demand  for  her  brothers  and  sisters  to  meet  at  her  home 
(which  had  been  the  home  of  our  parents)  in  Fort  Smith,  on  a 
certain  date.  And  •  we  went — all  eight  of  ns.  We  were  aged  from 
fifty-four  to.  seventy-seven  years.  The  clan  gathered  from  far  and 
near. 

In  addition  to  “Us  McGraws,”  Leita  Sadler  McGraw,  Grover’s 
widow,  was  with  ns.  She  is  plump  and  fair  and  white-haired,  and 
as  pretty  as  she  is  witty.  Tom  Dan’s  wife,  Mollie  Willie,  came 
with  him.  She  is  the  kind  who  never  thinks  of  herself,  but  is  con¬ 
scious  always  of  those  around  her  and  is  constantly  expressing  love 
and  attention  to  fit  their  needs.  Mamie’s  husband,  Conrad  Swear¬ 
ingen,  ‘was  there — affable,  courteous  and  helpful. 

Tom  Dan  and  Conrad  and  Lucy  and  Ophelia  and  Sallie  and 
Babb  did  a  lot  of  singing.  Mamie  played  the  songs  and  we  gath¬ 
ered  around  the  piano  as  in  the  old  times.  Babb  played  classics, 
mostly,  but  during  our  last  evening  together  she  sang  “Sweet  Hour 
of  Prayer.”  1  know  it  was  heard  in  Heaven. 

Mamie’s  daughter,  Lenore,  was  with  us.  She  is  a  music  and 
folk-dance  teacher— -poised  and  gracious.  Lucy’s  daughter,  Mary 
Catherine,  and  her  family  came.  Lucy’s  son,  John  Holt  Jr.,  and 
his  family  came. 

For  three  days  we  feasted  and  visited  and  received  old  friends. 
We  sang  and  danced  and  wept  and  laughed.  Each  had  a  string 
of  childhood  tales  to  tell,  usually  at  the  table.  The  meals  were  pro¬ 
longed  by  the  hour  because  there  was  so  much  to  say  and  so  much 
to  eat.  Fred,  being  the  oldest,  would  make  a  prayer  of  thanksgiv¬ 
ing,  and  then  in  the  course  of  the  meal,  come  up  with  a  lulu  of  a 
side-splitting  story. 

Of  we  six  sisters,  five  are  widows.  Among  the  five  there  arc  no 
“grass”  widows,  and  none  has  remarried.  Fred,  also,  is  alone  and 
lives  in  his  little  house  there  by  Lucy. 

I  lived  on  in  The  Cabin  for  a  year  after  Daddy’s  passing.  A 
year  that  comes  back  to  me  like  a  half  forgotten  dream,  with  the 
times  and  events  all  mixed  up. 

One  weekly  occurrence,  however,  highlighted  my  life  and  brought 
lasting  joy.  On  Friday  nights  the  grandchildren  came  for  a  meet- 
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ing  of  their  “Club.”  Whatever  the  weather  might  be,  tiiey  came; 
on  rainy,  nights,  on  moonlight- nights,  on  cold,  brittle  nights,  and  on 
soft  starlight  nights.  Always  they  came,  and  always  they  brought 

along  their,  song  book  and  ukclele.  ^  ^ 

Chuck,  at  the  drop  of  the  hat,  would  sing  “Old  Man  River, 
in  a  beautiful  baritone  that  thrilled  me.  Then  he  would  do  lus 

specialty,  an  imitation  of  Sir  Hariy  Laudei. 

Patsy,  musical  and  talented,  would  sing  whatever  was  curiently 

popular  on  the  radio.  Patsy  was  president  of  the  club. 

Johnny  usually  got  in  his  Wild  Goose  song  before  the  meeting 
adjourned,  or  he’d  pantomime  “The  Raven”  to  Patsy’s  rendition. 
He  was  a  scream  in  that,  especially  when  he  perched  like  the  raven 
on  the,  back  of  a  chair  and  plucked  a  “black  plume”  from- his  tail 

feathers  and  left  it  behind. 

Sometimes  they  would  recite  other  famous  poems,  or  debate  on 
the  issues  of  the  day,  and  the  hours  would  slip  by  unnoticed. 

Peggy  and  Dan  were  in  Little  Rock  at  work  and  at  school. '  John 
and  Margret  rarely  went  out  ,in  the  evenings,  but  “Us  Chillun 
had  interesting  Friday  nights,  full  of  spice  and  laughter. 

Notwithstanding  the  sweetness  of  these  associations,  California 
kept  calling  me.  The  wanderlust  again.  Catherine  wrote  me  of  a 
good  buy  in  a  cottage  trailer  set  up  on  a  large  view  lot  near  Santa 
Barbara.  Through  her,  I  bought  the  trailer  and  the  lot  without 

having  seen  either. 

I  boxed  up  a  few  necessities  and  packed  my  old  trunk  my  bat¬ 
tered  and  betraveled  old  trunk  that  Daddy  bought  for  me  in  1899, 
said  good-bye  to  those  loved  ones  and  again  departed  Arkansas, 

early  in  April  1952.  -  .  _  _  , 

Chuck  had  just  secured  his  first  driver’s  license.  He  hauled  pait 

of  my  things  to  the  railroad  station  and  unloaded  thein  on  the 

freight  platform,  then  said  to  the  man  in  charge,  Don  t  weigh 

them  up  yet.  I’ll  be  back  shortly  with  my  grandmother.”  He 

wondered  why  the  laugh.  . 

When  I  arrived  in  Santa  Barbara  Angus  took  charge  of  me  and 

niy  tilings  where  Chuck  had  left  off.  Next  to  having  sons  who  love 
and  care  for  their  mother,  the  greatest  boon  is  grandsons  who  de- 
light  in  serving  their  grandmother. 
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My  cottage  trailer  is  a  cozy  little  home,  Mattie  Hillhouse,”  I  call 
it.  My  hill  side  is  colorful  and  a  joy  to  behold.  Everything  is  grow¬ 
ing  like  magic.  Always  there  is  something  in  bloom.  The  neighbors 
are  good.  Often  they  call  me  on  the  phone  if  they  do  not  see  me 
out.  Sister  comes,  or  sends  Angus,  to  drive  me  to  church  on  Sun¬ 
days,  or  to  their  house  for  dinner,  and  we  say  goodnight  over  the 
telephone. 

1  stand, bn  my  door  step  and  look  out  over  lemon  groves  and 
house  tops,  over  to  the  highway  and  the  hills  beyond,  up  to  the  blue 
sky  and  the  drifting  clouds — or  the  gray  sky  and  the  weeping  clouds. 
It  is  all  beautiful. 

1  have  been  a-  contemporary  of  fifteen  United  States  Presidents 
—from  Ilayes  to  Eisenhower,  and  of  six  royal  heads  of  Great  Britain. 

I  have  seen  Science  uncover  and  make  practical  earth’s  deep 
secrets,  from  the  incandescent  lamp  to  atomic  power.  I  have  seen 
transportation  grow  from  the  wagon  wheel  and  animal  power  to  the 
jet-propelled  aircraft.  I  have  seen  communication  evolve  from 
stagecoach  delivery  of  mail  to  the  spoken  word  audible  half  around 
the  world. 

I  have  seen  the  medical  profession  advance  from  the  experimental 
stage  of  anesthesia  to  the  wonder  drugs  and  miraculous  brain  and 
heart  surgery  :  In  my  time  the  longevity  of  mankind  has  greatly  in¬ 
creased. 

If  I  continue  here  a  little  longer  I  shall  likely  see  thought  trans¬ 
ference  become  a  practical,  dependable  medium  of  communication  ; 
and,  perhaps,  see  interplanet  travel  grow  commonplace. 

And  yet,  with  all  this  learning  and  all  these  mighty  works  to  our 
credit  we  are  “as  sounding  brass  or  tinkling  cymbal.”  Men  and  na¬ 
tions  have  not  yet  learned  to  live  together  in  peace.  Crime  and 

war  are  still  rampant  throughout  the  earth. 

.  .  -  ,  » 

In  the  words  of  one  R.  Kipling: 

“Now  if  we  could  win  to  the  Eden  Tree  where  the  Four 
Great  Rivers  flow, 

And  the  wreath  of  Eve  is  red  on  the  turf  as  she  left  it 
long  ago, 
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And  if  we  could  come  when  the  sentry  slept  and  softly 
scurry  through, 

By  the  favor  of  God  we  might  know  as  much  as.  our 
father  Adam  knew.” 


Our  spiritual  development  must  keep  pace  with  our  intellectual 
and  physical  growth.  Humanity  is  based  on  a  tripod,  and  must 
maintain  an  equalization  of  its  three  supports.  A  universal  spiritual 
awakening  is  due  to  come,  and  in  God  s  own  time  will  come. 

There  is  a  self-evident  statement  laid  down  in  Plain  Geometry: 
“Things  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  each  other.  When 
each  individual  and  each  nation  accepts  the  Gieat  1  eacher  as  a 
-pattern,  and  uses  Ilis  Golden  Rule  as  a  measuring  stick  in  eveiy 
phase  of  living  and  operating,  then  Brotherly  Rove  will  be  a  uni¬ 
versal  experience  and  not  a  worn-out  phrase,  and  war  will  be  ob¬ 
solete. 


To  sum  up  the  foregoing,  this  is,  perhaps,  a  story  of  the  life 
of  an  average  American  woman — a  woman  living  out  her  yeais 
in  the  Land  of  the  Free. 

It  has  been  marvelous!  I  have  not  missed  much.  And  through 
it  all  I  trace  the  golden  thread  of  God  s  love  and  sense  the  constant 

presence  of  His  Strengthening  Angels. 

As  is  natural  with  all  of  my  kind,  I  cherish  the  feivent  hope  that 
this  is  but  the  finish  of  a  day,  and  there  will  be  countless  tomor¬ 
rows  ;  that  enough  'of  the  good  and  the  genuine  adheres  in  me  to 
pass  me  into  the  next  Grade  where,  we  do  believe,  loots  glow  deepci, 
vision  reaches  higher  and  farther,  and  the  cunent  flows  gcntli  i  and 

purer. 
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THE  SAXONS 


The  following  is  a  run-down  on  the  Saxon  lineage  which  comes  to 
me  from  my  daughter-in-law,  Margret  Saxon  McRaven. 

Also,  to  Margret  and  to  my  son,  John,  and  to  my  brother,  Fred, 
go  my  thanks  for  reading  the  manuscript  of  Swift  Current  and  for 
their  valuable  criticism.  — F.M.M. 


Robert  Saxon  married  Judith  Graves  in  1722.  I  hey  had  eight 

children,  a  son 

*  \ 

Charles  Saxon  married  Betty  Washington  Lewis,  1756.  len 


children,  Including  * 

Sarah  Saxon  who  married  John  Rodgers.  A  son  oi  theirs, 

James  Saxon  Rodgers  married  Emily  Ware.  Twelve  children  includ¬ 


ing 

Emily  Rodgers  who  married  J.  C.  Babb.  Six  children,  including 
Catherine  Babb  who  married  .  D.  M.  MgGraw.  1  hirtecn  children 
including 


Florence  MgGraw  who  married  John  S.  McRaven.  Three  children 
including 

o 

John  S.  McRaven  Jr.  who  married  Margret  Medora  Saxon, .1930 

Back  to  Charles  Saxon  and  Betty  W.  Lewis,  1756,  another  child 
Lewis  Saxon  married  Sallie  Allen,  1787.  Fourteen  children  includ¬ 


ing 

Allen  Saxon  who  married  Amelia  Arnold.  A  son  o(  theirs 
Lyddall  Saxon  married  Elizabeth  Lyle. ’A  son  of  theirs, 

Hugh  Allen  Saxon  married  Kitty  Chambers.  A  son  of  theirs, 
Lyle  Saxon,  a  bachelor. 


Back  to  Lewis  Saxon  and  Sallie  Ai.len.  Another  son, 

Samuel  Saxon  married  Naomi  Yeargin.  A  son  of  theirs, 

David  Parke  Saxon  married  Mary  Medora  Reeves.  A  son  of  theirs, 
William  Wallace  Saxon  married  Minnie  Laugiilin.  L'hree  children 
including  ' 

Margret  Medora  Saxon  who  married  John  Sanders  McRaven,  III. 

This  shows  the  relationship  between  John  and  his  wife,  Margret, 
to  be  distant,  as  is  our  relationship  with  the  late  Lyle  Saxon,  Southern 
writer. 
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McRAVEN  FAMILY  RECORD 


Copy  of  Family  Record  in  the  Oldest  McRaven  Bible. 

This  Bible  includes  the  Apocrypha,  and  is  in  the  hands  of  John 
Sanders  McRaven,  III,  to  he  handed  down  to  his  son,  John  Sandeis 
McRaven,  IV,  and  so  on. 


MARRIAGES 

Spencer  Harvey  and  Tranquilla  Taylor  were  married  on  the 
28th  of  September  1826. 

Robert  McRaven  and  Tranquilla  (Taylor)  Harvey  were  married 
on  the  17th  of  May  1832. 

Dr.  L.  W.  Benson  and  Sarah  Sanders  Harvey  were  married  on 
the  29th  of  January  1851. 

John  Sanders  McRaven  and  Mary  P.  Armistead  were  married 
on  the  16th  day  of  May  1854. 

Candace  Josephine  McRaven  and  James  S.  \V.  Bailey  were  married 
on  the  19th  of  January  1856. 

Rosanaii  Taylor  Harvey  and  Malcolm  D.  Johnson  were  married 
on  the  8th  day  of  January  1855. 

Mary  Anne  McRaven  and  Dr.  Marion  J.  Rossel  were  married 
on  the  8th  day  of  January  1857. 

Josephine  Bailey  and  John  B.  Armistead  were  married  on  the 
21st  of  March  1866. 

Tranquilla  McRaven  and  Edward  L.  Richmond  were  married  on 
the  14th  of  June  1865. 

Harvey  R.  McRaven  and  Sallii.  Rachel  Brunson  were  married 
on  the  12th  day  of  October  1869. 

S.  D.  Rossel  and  Ophelia  McRaven  were  married  on  the  15th  day 
of  June  1870. 
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BIRTHS 

Sanders  Taylor  was  born  April  18th  1783. 

Sarah  Taylor,  the  wife  of  Sanders  Iaylor,  was  born  October  10th 
1782. 

Robert  McRaven  was  born  July  15th  180G. 

Tran o m lea  McRaven,  wife  of  Robert  McRaven,  was  born  Novem- 

A. 

ber  15th  1806. 

Sarah  S.  Harvey  was  born  August  23,  1827. 

Rosanah  Taylor  Harvey  was  born  December  1 7 tli  1828. 

John  Sanders  McRaven,  son-of  Robert  and  Tranquilla  McRaven, 
was  born  February  23rd  1833. 

Joseph  Green  McRaven,  son  of  Robert  and  Tranquilla  McRaven, 

was  bom  March  27th  1834. 

Mary.  Ann  McRaven,  daughter  of  Robert  and  Tranquilla  Mc¬ 
Raven,  was  born  November  10th  1835. 

Candice  Josephine,  daughter  of  Robert  and  1  ranquilla  Mc-Raven, 
was  born  on  the  26th  of  November  1837. 

Robert  Green  McRaven,  son  ol  Tranquilla  and  Robert  Mc¬ 
Raven,  was  born  on  the  4th  of  September  18a9. 

Tranouilla  McRaven,  daughter  ol  Robert  and  Tranquilla  Me- 
Raven,  was  born  on  the  23rd  of  January  1841. 

William  Taylor,  the  son  of  Robert  and  1  ranquilla  McRaven, 
was  born  on  the  28th  of  October  1842. 

Ophelia  McRaven,  the  daughter  of  1  ranquilla  and  Robert. 
McRaven,  was  born  on  the  17th  of  December  1846. 

Harvey  McRaven,  son  of  Robert  and  1  ranquilla.  McRaven,  was 
born  on  the  6th  of  November  1849. 

Rosanah  Spencer  Benson, -daughter  of  L.  W.  and  Sallie  Benson, 
was  born  on  the  10th  of  September  1852. 

Mary  Tranquilla  Benson,  daughter  of  Sallie  and  L.  \\ .  Benson, 
was  born  on  the  10th  of  December  1854. 

Leila  Mitchell  Johnson,  daughter  <4  Rosanah  1.  and  Malcolm 
D.  Johnson,  was  born  on  the  10th  of  February  1856. 

Walter  McRaven  Johnson,  son  of  M.D.  and  R.  1  .  Johnson,  was 
born  on  the  22nd  of  April  1857. 
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Carinne  Huntress  Bailey,  daughter  of  J.  S.  W.  and  J.  G.  Bailey 
was  born  on  the  11th  of  November  1856. 

Marian  Josephine  Rossel,  daughter  of  M.  A.  and  M.  J.  Rossel, 
was  borrl  on  the  5th  of  December  1857.  . 

John  Sanders  McRaven,  son  of  Harvey  R.  and  Sallie  R.  Mc- 
R.WEN,  was  born  on  the  24th  of  September  1870. 


DEATHS 

i 

Spencer  Harvey  departed  this  life  on  the  28th  of  April  1829. 
Sanders  Taylor  departed  this  life  on  the  9th  of  March  1857s. 
Robert  McRaven  departed  this  life  on  the  24th  of  October  1857. 
Rosanah  Taylor  Johnson  departed  this  life  on  the  19th  ol  July 
1857. 

Joseph  Green  McRaven  departed  this  life  November  10th  1834. 
Robert  Green  McRaven  departed  this  life  on  September  6th  1840. 
Marian  Josephine  Rossel  departed  this  life  on  July  21st  1859. 

The  Infant  Son  of  M.  A.  and  M.  J.  Rossel  departed  this  life  June 
25th  1859,  Aged  8  days. 

William  T.  McRaven  departed  this  life  on  the' 1st  of  July  1863. 
Sallie  Taylor,  wife  of  Sanders  Taylor,  departed  this  lile  on  the 
14th  of  September  1865. 

Edward  L.  Richmond  died  on  the  21st  of  September  1871,  aged  32 
years,  nine  months  and  four  days. 

Tranquilla  McRaven  departed  this  life  on  the  18th  day  of  October 
1879. 

John  Sanders  McRaven  died  —  June  1893. 

Mrs.  Josephine  Richmond  died  on  the  21st  day  of  June  1904. 
Harvey  R.  McRaven,  son  of  Robert  and  Tranquilla  McRaven, 
died  in  May  1923. 

John  Sanders  McRaven  (2)  son  of  Harvey  R.  and  Sallie  Brun¬ 
son  McRaven,  died  May  14,  1951. 
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McGRAW  FAMILY  RECORD 

Copy  of  Family  Record  in  the  oldest  obtainable  KlcGiaw  Bible. 

This  Bible  in  the  hands,  of  Thomas  Daniel  McGraw,  youngest  living 
son  of  Daniel  M.  and  Catherine  Babb  MeGraw. 

MARRIAGES 


YV.  P.  McGraw  was  married  to  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Mali  alia  Hanks, 
December  10,  1840. 

•Martha  M.  McGraw  and  B.  F.  Bowlin  were  married  Wednesday 
21st  of  April,  1858. 

Bettie  McGraw  and  W.  II.  Bizzell  were  married  1  huisday,  Novem¬ 
ber  30,  1865.. 

Mary  A.  McGraw  and  YV.  H.  Morton  -were  married  February  19, 
1867.  ' 

Daniel  M.  McGraw  and  Catherine  O.  Babb  were  married  Monday, 
January  22,  1872. 

Veloraii  Jane  TvIcGraw  .and  N.  B.  Poag  weie  manied  I  huisday, 
December  30,  1873. 

Percy  P.  McCraw  and  Pearl  May  Lawson  were  married  Sunday, 
November  8,  1896,  at  Coal  Ilill,  Arkansas. 

Florence  E.  McGraw  and  John  S.  McRayen  were  manied  Wed¬ 
nesdays  October  19,  1898,  at  Helena,  Arkansas. 

Lucy  E.  McGraw  and  John  A.  Holt  were  married  Friday,  August 
30,  1901,  at  Altus,  Arkansas. 

Fred  J.  McGraw  and  Ruth  McRayen  were  married  Sunday,  June 
12,  1904,  at  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas. 

Mary  Lenore  McGraw  and  Conrad  S.  Swearingen  were  married 
Friday,  August  .24,  1906,  at  Paris,  Arkansas. 

Percy  P.  McGraw  and  Nancy  Steele-  were  married  August  12, 
1908,  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Sallie  Roberta  McGraw  and  Cabled  Greenwood  were  married 

March  22,  1909,  at  Paris,  Arkansas.  * 

Grover  D.  McGraw  and  Leita  Aline  Sadler  were  married  April 

12,  1910,  at  Amarillo,  Texas. 
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Tiiomas  Daniel  McGraw  and  Ruth  Esther  Gardner  were 
married  March  5,  1914  at  Zellwood,  Florida. 

Annie  Ophelia  McGraw  and  Glaud  Romero  were  married  April 
14,  1918,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Pearl  Babe  McGraw  and  Hugh  J.  Stephenson  were  married 
April  29,  1926,  at  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

James  Percy,  son  of  Fred  and  Ruth  McGraw,  was  married  to 
Ava  Jones,  May  29  1926,  at  Rolla,  Missouri. 


BIRTHS 

W.  P.  McGraw  was  born  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  December  22,  1822. 
Elizabeth  Maiiala  McGraw  was  born  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  June 
19,-1818. 

Martha  Marinda  McGraw  was  born  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  Septem¬ 
ber  24,  1841. 

Mary  Agnes  McGraw  was  born  in  the  year  ol  our  Lord  March 
6,1844. 

Nancy.  Elizabeth  McGraw  was  born  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  Novem¬ 
ber  10,  1847. 

Daniel  Murdock  McGraw  was  born  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  January 
22,  1850.  -  . 

Velorah  ] ane  McGraw  was  born  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  December 
25,  1852. 

Julia  Pinkney  McGraw  was  born  in  the  year  ol  our  Lord  December 
18,1854. 

Infant  Daughter  of  W.  P.  and  Elizabeth  McGraw  was  born 
February  2,  1858. 

Julius  Washington  Hanks,  son  of  Elizabeth  McGraw,  and 
step-son  of  W.  P.  Mc.Graw,  was  born  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1  eb- 
ruary  24,  1834. 

Joshua  Allen  Hanks,  son  ol  Elizabeth  Hanks  McGraw,  and 
stepson  of  W.  P.  McGraw,  was  born  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  February 
12,  1836. 

Catherine  Ophelia  Babb  McGraw,  wile  of  Daniel  M.  McGraw, 
was  born  on  September  16,  1854. 
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Percy  Pinkney  McGraw,  son  ol  D.  M.  and  Catherine  McGraw, 
born  Sunday,  December  15,  1872,  at  Bylialia,  Mississippi. 

Frederick  Josephus  McGraw,  born  Sunday,  November  1,  1874, 
Bylialia,  Mississippi. 

Florence  Emily  McGraw  born  Frjday,  May  11,  1877,  near  Gold- 
water,  Mississippi. 

Mary  Lenore  McGraw  born  Tuesday,  August  19,  1879,  in  Franklin 
County,  Arkansas. 

Lucy  Elizabeth  McGraw,  born  Friday,  October  6,  1882  at  Ozark, 
Arkansas. 

1  , 

Grover  DeWitt  McGraw  born  Wednesday,  October  1,  1884,  Ozark, 
Arkansas. 

Annie  Ophelia  McGraw  born  Wednesday,  March  24,  1886,  at 
Alt  us,  Arkansas. 

Tiiomas  Daniel  McGraw  born  Saturday,  June  2,  1888,  at  Altus, 
Arkansas. 

Sallie.  Roberta  McGraw  born  Wednesday,  September  3,  1890,  at 
Altus,  Aikansas. 

David  and  Paul  McGraw  born  Saturday,  August  5,  1893,  at  Altus, 
Arkansas. 

Acnes  McGraw  born  Friday,  May  24,  1895,  at  Altus,  Arkansas. 
Pearl  Babb  McGraw  born  Sunday,  June  13,  1897,  at  Altus,  Arkansas. 

Catherine  Gertrude  McRavkn,  daughter  ol  John  S.  and  Florence 
McRayln,  born  Sunday,  August  6,  1899  at  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas. 

Charles  Hampton  McRavkn,  son  of  John  S.  and  Florence 
McRayln,  born  December  3,  1902,  at  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas. 

John  Sanders  McRaven,  son  of  John  S.  and  Florence  McRaven, 
born  November  19,  1906,  at  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 
janice  'Meredith  Holt,  daughter  ol  John  A.  and  Lucy  E.  Holt, 
born  Tuesday,  March  28,  1905,  at  Altus,  Arkansas. 

Mary  Catherine  Holt!  daughter  ol  John  A.  and  Lucy  E.  Holt, 
born  Tuesday,  July  9,  1907,  at  Paris,  Arkansas. 

John  Albert  Holt,  son  ol  John  A.  and  Lucy  E.  Holt,  born  Lues- 
day,  January  11,  1910  at  Kinta,  Oklahoma. 

James  Pergival,  son  ol  Fred  and  Rljth  McGraw,  born  Sunday, 
April  9,  1905,  at  Altus,  Arkansas. 
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Harvey  Daniel  McGraw,  son  of  Fred  and  Ruth  McGraw,  born 
Wednesday,  August  15,  1906,  at  Altus,  Arkansas. 

Grace  Katrina  Swearingen,  daughter  of  Mamie  and  Conrad 
Swearingen,  born  September  1,  1908,  Argenta,  Arkansas. 

Lenore  Babb  Swearingen,  daughter  of  Conrad  and  Mamie  Swear¬ 
ingen,  born  September  27,  1910,  at  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

Samuel  Conrad  Swearingen,  son  of  Conrad  and  Mamie  Swear¬ 
ingen,  born  January  31,  1913,  at  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

Dorothy  Kathleen  McGraw,  daughter  of  Grover  D.  and  Leita 
McGraw,  born  April  29,  1911,  at  Altus,  Arkansas. 

Virginia  Logan  McGraw,  daughter  of  Grover  D.  and  Leita  Mc- 
craw,  born  February  9,  1915,  at  Westville,  Oklahoma. 

Infant  Daughter  of  Cabell  and  Sallie  Greenwood,  born  and 
died  February  13,  1910,  at  Altus,  Arkansas. 

Infant  Son  of  Cabell  and  Sallie  Greenwood,  born  and  died  May 
12;  1913. 

Gardner  Edwin,  son  of  T.  D.  and  Ruth  McGraw,  born  September 
11,  1917,  at  Zellwood,  Florida. 

An  nice  Babb,  daughter  of  T.  D.  and  Ruth  McGraw,  born  December 
1,  1919,  at  Zellwood,  Florida. 

Catherine  Lorraine  Romero,  daughter  of  Claud  and  Ophelia 
Romero,  born  Sunday,  September  11,  1921,  in  Denver,  Colorado. 

Born  to  Mrs.  Ola  Rasnic,  at  the  Community  House  in  Fort  Smith, 
Arkansas,  on  May  19,  1923,  a  daughter.  The  mother,  a  widow  of 
three  months,  wanted  to  give  her  baby  a  home.  Fred  and  Ruth 
McGraw  adopted  the  baby,  three  days  old,  and  named  her  Sarah 
Catherine  McGraw. 

Bom  to  Janice  and  Otto  Moore  on  Tuesday,  September  30,  1924, 
a  daughter,  Elizabeth  Ann.  (First  great-grandchild  of  Dan  and 
Catherine  McGraw.) 

Mary  Catherine,  daughter  of  Hugh  and  Babb  Stephenson,  born 
July  30,  1929,  at  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

Robert  James,  son  of  James  and  Ava  McGraw,  born  August  15, 
1927. 
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DEATHS 


Infant  Daughter  of  W.  P.  and  Elizabeth  McGraw,  departed  this 
life  ia  the  year  ol  our  Lord,  February  28,  1858. 

Josiiua  Allen  Hanks,  son  ol  Elizabeth  Woolverton  Hanks 
McGraw,  departed  this  life  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  October  13,  1862. 

Julius  Hanks,  son  ol  Elizabeth  Woolverton  Hanks  McGraw, 
died  on  the  18th  of  December  1865.  . 

Martha  M.  Bowlin  died  the  13th  of  December  1875. 

W.  P.  McGraw  died  Sunday,  August  25,  1901. 

Elizabeth  M.  Woolverton  Hanks  McGraw  died  June  6,  1903. 

Emily  Rodgers  Babb,  mother  of  Catherine  Babb  McGraw,  died 
July  26,  1883,  aged  55  years.  . 

Josephus  Cook  Babb,  father  of  Catherine  Babb  McGraw,  died 
November  11,  1866. 

Paul,  infant  son  of  D.  M.  and  Catherine  McGraw,  born  and  died 
August  6,  1893. 

Agnes,  daughter  ol  D.  M.  and  Catherine  McGraw,  born  and 
died,  May  24,  1895. 

David,  son  ol  D.  M.  and  Catherine  McGraw,  died  Thursday,  Feb¬ 
ruary,  13,  1896. 

Infant  Son  of  John  A.  and  Lucii  Holt,  born  and  died,  Wednesday, 
January  21,  1903. 

Catherine  Ophelia  Babb  McGraw  died  November  18,  1926  at 
Orange  General  Hospital;  Orlando,  Florida. 

Daniel  Murdock  McGraw  died  November  26„  1926,  at  Orange 
General  Hospital,  Orlando,  Florida. 


Rutii  Esther,  wife  of  Thomas 

19,  1935,  Orlando,  Florida. 


Daniel  McGraw,  died  February 


Cabell  A.  Greenwood,  husband  of  Sallie  R.  McGraw,  died  No¬ 
vember  19,  1936,  at  El;  Paso,  Texas. 


John  Sanders  McRaven,  husband  of  Florence  E.  McGraw,  died 
May  14,  1951,  at  his  home  in  Saline  County,  Arkansas. 
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